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PREFACE 



lam not aware that a taste for literature it 
iBCorapatible with a passion for the chase ; but it hat 
frequently been remarked (and correctly too) that 
very few authors are to be found amongst sportsmen. 
On the subject of Field Sports, but little has mado 
its appearance ; and this little has not been more 
remarkable for the expensive manner in which it 
has been ushiered into the world, than for its sloven- 
ly carelessness, want of connection, and frequent 
absurdity. None of the publications, in fi^t, on 
this subject, contain that plain introductory infor* 
mation so essential to the novice ; they are, for the 
most part, made up of common place observation^ 
and unblushingly copied from one book to another. 
Beckfofid*s '* Thoughts on Hunting," bowevery 



z 
Ibna «i excqptiOD : this gentksnan was much at- 
tached to the diyenion^ studied it as a science, and 
lias ^ven the jresuh of considemble experience* 
interspersed with much judicious reflection, in a very 
fiuniliar and interesting manner. His book is e?i* 
dently the production of acute perception and good 
sense ; it contains a fund of correct information, of 
which I have freely av^led myself, and I therefore 
acknowledge my obligations to the '' Thoughts ob 
Hunting." 

The prindpal object of the present publicatioB 
has been to give, consecutively, every instruction 
and information relative to the sports of the field, 
which can be in any way useful to the tyro, or 
interesting to the experienced sportsman, in a style 
•tu^oudy plain and expHcit, and in as concise a 
manner as was consistent with the perspicuous duct* 
•dation of the di£ferent subjects ^— How far this 
object has been attained must be left for others to 
determine. 



XI 

Nevertbden, tlie writer can fay tnitf 
that tlus fittk volume (which coDteiBS Acentidenifab 
fiantitjr of matter) ia theietnk of much experienea 
and practical obaervatioii» ami he la wiDiiigto hope 
win not be foond uiworthy of the Mtiee ef ipotlN 
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Thc Chase {chaster, Fr.) In the sense it is h«re intended 
to be understood, is the pursuit of animals which, in a ttat» 
cyf savagenature, constitute the principal support of human 
existence; but in Europe is followed, by the privileged dai^ 
ses, as an amusement, as well as to increase the luxuries of 
the table. Savage man bniformly attempts to supply hii 
wants in that way which most obviously presents itself t» 
hiH view, and hence the stream, or tlie chase, is the ftrst' 
resort to supply the cravings of his appetite. What, there- 
fore, arose from necessity, became at length the di- 
version of polished society. The snare, the bow, and 
tbe spew were used in the primitive ages for procuring 
aubsistence ; however, the science of the chase has under* 
gone various changes or improvements, and has arrived at 
that pitch of perfection, in this country at least, that y&rf 
little trouble would be requisite totally to exterminate 
fbose creatures legally denominated game. 

In the more early ages hunting was, strictly speaking, a 
princely diversion, and was practised on a scale of grandeur 
unknown to modem times. Indeed, in England thoa* 
animals have been extinct for ages, which ailbrded a dan* 
go-cms pastine to princes and their vassals; and in most 
parts of Europe their numbers have been so thinned, that 
they are scarcely known except for their nocturnal ravagaa 
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on the peaceful flock. Various methods were employedl 
Sot the destruction of wild and ferocious beasts; but in the 
grand hunting parties, nets of immense strength and extent 
were used to encircle a spot into, which the animals had 
been previously driven, aiid a general slaughter ensued. 
But as man improved in civilization, the cultivation of the 
soil became ^n oljectof his particular attention ; dangeroua 
animals felt his power; thdr numbers decreased very- 
much in consequence, and in some places they are altoge* 
ther extinct. Eagles were f<nrmerly taught to fly at the 
stag; (1) and hawks were used to pursue smaller animals, 
such as hares, rabbits, &c and were ultimately taught to 
fly at birds. The sagacity of the setting dog was evidently 
known before the introduction of the fowling piece, the 
latter of which has superseded the hawk. Different kinds 
. of hawks were employed, according to the objects of pur- 
Aiit, and Colonel Thornton, as wdl as a few others, stiU 
retain these fierce birds, the training and managing of 
which is very troublesome. Though hawks have not 
been used by the monarch for many years, the office of 
Grand Falconer is still held by the Duke of St. Albans, 
with a salary of 3^ 1372 per annum. There are several 
eyries of these game hawks in the north ; but as the use 
of them is laid aside, it is not the intention of the writer 
t6 occupy his pages with a description either of the various 
kinds or the manner in whidi they are trained, as no plea* 
cure whatever could be derived by the reader ingomg 
through the almost obsolete jargon, which must, in that 
ease, necessarily be adopted. The hawk must be kept hun- 
gry to induce it to fly at game; while the dog hunts from 
fidelity and a desire to please. 

Hunting is perhaps one of the most fascinating amuse- 

— ij ' 

£1} Ikia vaspiMtiieil Gbieiylatbeltel* 
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wmaiM in the wtaldgMof haniMi MerKHiMit; aad tiiongii 
a tten d ed unA dtagcr, ctco Aron tbe'pvniitt of tbt tigw 
down to llM timid 1mm» u ncTcrtliclew calcukled to 1119^ 
oattr«ge in • gr w l gd^gwe thm any otiier known a ti mM l u ii 
Such oiUy wlllp«rfiBctly undrntand my mgwiing, at hmm 
w^iw ience d tlioae teiiog.wfaidi reipoiiavely ante at the 
Bntdc of tiie pack. 

Hie mode «f kuntiDg wka aoeovding to the cottntiy» 
evntlieraoeotdingtotfaeol^eetof punoit. fitiangea^ 
coonts may be ibund In inujona faistanuw of the aunuMr 
la which aavagCB atlaitai theUon or tiie tiger, widi ipaBci 
&e* wldch eooM in to qnaatiooMe a diapfl^ that tiiey aro 
unworthy^ notice. It ia vary^aertain durt whore the gun 
aa known, it is nniftmlytnade naeof agafavitthe stronger 
^Mid more Ibiwdoiis a nhaai a. Aoeoonta are also gi^an of 
linnting tionswltli dogs* wiridi appear to be as little enti^ 
liid^tot crsdil. . InAe £^ Indian whera thate an aome 
fio&fl^ jmd where dgers are very prevalent^ hunting paitiea 
are ftbned Tor tfaebr destniccion whenever they leave tfadr 
fittttlesses for die purpose of ravaging the more eahivated 
^parC of the country; and it would appear, that, on these 
occa^ons, the hnntra^ tofe numerous and armed vridi 
muskets or fowBng pieces : they thus se^ their object in 
Ms retreat; the chaite becomes a ftirions encounter, the 
mo&t surprising part of whidi 'U, the number of bullefei the 
animal generiffiy receives before it is diaebled. Idde«i 
iifistatices haVe oeeuired itt pursuit of the wild elephant* 
where, after filing a great hnmber of musket balls into i^ 
Ir^oUrse has been had te small swivel cannon to complete 
iti destruction. In the <iommon mode of taking wild ele^ 
^ants, decoys are used; and they become the objects of 
£testructiofionlywhe& any one of them happens to be seised 
wit a Ipit of "pl^renzy 'Or madness (which is sometimes thil 
m2 
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I 
case) andl, leonng the herd, nins wiidly into the sdjaeeat 

^FiUflgesy tearing up the huts of the natives, and overtliiow- 
■ing every thing which presents itself as an obstacle. Bii*» 
independently of this sort of casual diase, the great men 
'«f the country, at certain seascms, fQnn.hunting parties oti 
«n eztendve scale^ in which -they ass completely aimed^ 
riding on tame elephants, and attended on foot by their 
.▼assals. It dees net appear that h(»ses are much (if at all) 
•used on these oocasicms} the terror friiich generally seiaaa 
•m horse, sot <knLy at tbe si^t, but even on*, the smd], of a 
iion, tiger,&crendasshim unmanagable; and most penooa 
In this country axe already aware <tf the alann which a horMi 
jBoanifests on passing a bear* Tlie dephimt will occasionally 
testify great symptoms, of fear on. sm^ng a tiger tracks 
hut be win, nevertheless, encoiuitev the fie««Q anivviJL ami 
«ften lay him prestnte with a blow of his. trunlu. It la 
imM, we read of the horse being brought tp combat tha 
lion in the amplutheatres of ancient Rome^ and of the inn^ 
»er having killed the latter, 1^ a lud^y strolLe of his hinj^ 
legs, as w^ as o€ wild hoi^ses uniting (fft i^next mutui^ 
4efence» yet the fao^ is inqontestible, that the horsey on th« 
light of any of. the large^e^e animals, erinpes more con* 
ftdence in his speed than either in his strength or courageb 
and never fails, if possible, to gallopaway. If dogsare at all 
used in theseeastem hunting parties,it is merely to kill sqwU 
game, and perhaps to rouse the larger beasts— >the wusk^ 
and the spear are opposed to the tjeeth and claims of the tigor; 
and it frequently happens that -the latt^ does, net resign 
the unequal encounter tiU some of his pursuers have feU 
the dreadful effects of his resistance. 

Strong dogs were formerly used for chasing the wild 
boar, as well as the bear; but it appears, even in this case^ 
|h«t the dog»weren9t suff6re4 to approach eith^ of tl^<mi 
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1 101 Oey wci^ tmAf inhimtrf wilii niu^, ind 
ttfB cfaiM MtldDiii condudBd wHhottt IIm dMdi of fooM o£ 
tte dbg»| ev«ii the hunlcn th tm — l<i % who ««!« aimed 
witfi »pe«% W C B D eccMion»Hy woundwL A ihort dMCfip» 
lioii, from as bid audior, of di* mamier of hmtbig th* 
wiidboorand boar itty not pqfaiygpwifcim iBta » Mlfa ig:«i» 
tnd'firar<tf 

HUNTING THE WILD BOAR. , 

The boar is over pigged widi at manytetth at ilrrt asM 
AtaA bare ever after, which will onlf increase in bigness, 
not number. Amongst the rest, they have four tHiichara 
eaBed tushes or tusks, whereof the two biggest do not hurt 
when he strflces, but serve only to whet the otfaertwo low« 
est, with which they frequently kill. 

They feed upon ail kind of com and fruits whidi thc^ 
oan come at ; also roots. In April' and fiiay they feed 
cm the buds of plum-trees; chesnut-trees, and all oCfaar 
sweet buds they can find ; especially on the buds of broom 
md juniper ; and are never mealed as our tame swfne.. 
Bdng near the sea coast, they will feed on all manner of 
shea-fish. 

Their season beginneth in the midst of Se p tember, and 
endMh about the beginning of December, at wliich tim4 
they go a brimming. A boar will commonly abide the 
bay before he goes out of his den ; and he lies most oora^ 
monly in the strongest holds of thorns and thick bu&hes. 

If you hunt a boar from a 'thick and strong covert, he 
will not fail to go back by the same way he came thither t 
and when he is reared be never stays, but flies continually 
tin he comestolbe place wherehe was ftrrowedimd brought 
wp. . 

*9 
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'' If he be hunted in a forett m hold where he was hvtd^ 
he will hardly be fofced out of H. Sometimea he wiUtak* 
head) and seem to go out, and will draw to &e outiidHiof 
the wood ; but it is only to hearken to every side ; and if 
lie hear the noise of the hounds, then will he return, and 
will not he oompdled to go that way till ni^t* But hav* 
ing broken out of a forest, and taken head end- ways, hm 
will not be put out of his way, either by men, dog, ▼oi<% 
blowing, or any thing. 

A boar, especially a great one, will not cry when yott 
kfll him t -die sows and young swine will sometimesii 

In the rearing of your boar, you need not be afraid t# 
«ome near him, for he vailues you not, and iriU lie sUliU 
imd wiH not be reared by you al<»ie. 

Here note, that if a boar intend not to bide in his deiv 
couch, or fort, then will he make some crossing or dou* 
1)]ing at the entry diereof, upon sane highway or beaten 
path ; by such means a huntsman; being early in the woodi^ ■ 
viay judge of the sobtilty of the boar, and according]|y 
may mdte preparations for his game. 

If he be a great boar, and one that hath lain long le 
rest, let him hunt him with a good store of hounds, and 
such as will stick close to him ; and let him on horsebad^^ 
"be ever amongst them, charging the boar, to discourage 
^him r for if yoix hunt such a boor with half a dozen couple 
of dogs, he will not value them; and they having chased 
lum, he will take courage and keep them still at bay, run- 
ning upon any thing he seeth before him, but if he be 
•harged home, and bard laid unto with the houads»he will 
turn head and fly. 

' If you strike at him with your sword or boar-spear, 
stoke not low, for then you will hit him on tlie snout, which 
he little values; for he watcheth to take bluws upon .his 
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^lAi^ or tiMPMboiite: b«t lalNn^ up your hind itrilw 
lig^t down, mad ha,y m ipMial cm of your boiMi fior tf 
yott strike and burthun, no will fat yoii» if be caiu 

It behoT«th the himtereof bosn to be wwy; ISor be will 
run fiercely wilbout any fear upon bie purmer»; in wbicb 
enoottoter, if be receive not bie deatb'e ifounct be over* 
throwcth bis adversary, eicept be £ril iat on tbe grottn4. 
and tben be need not leer nuicb barm; for bis teeth can* 
not cut upward, but downward : but it is otberwiae with 
a fenude; for she will bite and tear any way* 

It is good to raise this beast early in tbe morning before 
|te hath made water, for tbe burning of bis bladder dotb 
fuicUy make bim weaiy. 

When the bosr is first raised out of the wood, be saul^ 
fetb in tbe wind, lifting up bu nose to «nell what, is with 
hiiD, and what against him; and rarely strikes a man till 
be be first wounded himself. 

. Tbe banting-qpearmustbe very sharp andbn)ed,bnM)cb« 
ing forth into certain forks, so that tbe boar may not break 
throu{^ them upon the huntsmen: tbe best places to wound 
bim in therewith, are. the middle of his forehead, betwixt 
his eyelids, or else upon the shoulder ; cither of these 
wounds are mortal, • 

If tbe boar make bead against tbe hunter, be must not. 
fly for it, but must meet him widi bb speer, holding o«e 
hand on the middle of it, and the other at the end, stand- 
ing one foot before the other, having especial eye to the 
bead of the beastr wbicb way soever he windethor tumetb 
.the same : for such is tbe nature of the boar, that soma* 
times he snatcbeth the spear out of their bands, or else re» 
eoiletb the force bark again upon the hunter, by which 
means be is in great danger of bis life : whensoever this 
hsppeqetb, tb^e is but one remedy, which a% toother ef 
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hh compttttoiis must temetmd charge the hotat idlk^* 
flpeai', aad then pretend to* wmind him with hii dttt, but ' 
not casting it, for haat of hurting the hunter. Hie boar 
seekigthis, Ibrsaketh the first man, and nxdies upon tiie -^ 
second, who must look to defend himself with all dexterity/ ' 
composing his body, and ordering his weapons according' 
to aitiflcial boar hunting, in the mean time be that was 
overthrown must rite again, taking fresh hold 'on his spear*' 
and with all courage assault his adversary, and assist hiv 
friend, who was the cause of the saving of his life. 

When he feeleth himself so wounded as he cansot liVe, - 
were it not for the forks of the boar«spear, he would press 
it on his vanquisher, and so revenge hisdeatli : for such is 
the ftiry of this beast, that he will endeavour to wound and 
kill, although he feel upon him the pangs of death : and 
what place soever he bitetfa, whether manor dog, the heat 
of his teeth causeth the wound to be inflamed : and for 
dus cause if he but touch the hair of a dog, he burn« 
tth it off: Nay, himtsmen have tried the heat of his teeth, 
by laying hairs on ihem as soon as he was dead, and they 
have shrivelled up as with a hot iron. 

THE BEAK. 

lliere are two sorts of bears, a greater and lester ; the 
last Is more apt to climb trees than the other. 

Bears are bred in many countries; in the Helvedanf 
Alpine r^on they are so strong and courageous, that they 
can tear in pieces bodi oxen and horses ; for winch cause 
the inhabitants are studiously laborious in the taking thenu 

A bear is of a most venereous and lustful disposition ; 
for n^ht and day the females, with most ardent inflsm*d 
desires^ do provoke the male to copulation ; and for tbi& 
Muie, «t fbal tima) they are more fierce and angry* 
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XlMy in naliinUy vary cnMl and miadiMfOW milo^ ^^ 
Mme beistsy and an yvcf strong in aU parti of tiwir body 
Imt their head* vhereon a maU blow will kill them* 
. If they be hunted, they will follow a man but not run 
upon him, unless they are wounded. They are very strai^ 
in their paws, in such sor^ that they will so hug a nan 
or dog till they have broke his back, or sqi^as'd his gula 
out of his-beUy : with a single paw they will pull a.huty 
dog to their tearing and derouring mouth. Th«y bile 
Tery severely; for they will bite a man's head to the vaiy 
brains^ apdfor an arm or leg, they will oniih it, as a dfi^ 
may do a slender boiw of mutton. 

\rhen they are hunted* th^ tse so heavy, that thsf 
mjsk^e BO si>eed, and so are always in sight of the dogs ; 
They stand not at b^ as a boar, but 4y walio^ng ; Intf 
if the hounds stick in, they will fight valiantly in their 
own defence; sometimes they stand up straight on their 
hinder feet, and then take that as a sign of fear and cow* 
ardic^ ; they fight stoutest and strongest on all four* 

Xbey h4\e an excellent scent, and smeU» furtbqr off 
jihan 91^ other beast exc^t th« boar ; for in. a whola fof-r 
est they if ill smell out a tree laden vith mast. 

They may be hunte4 with hounds, mastilGw or grey- 
hounds; and they are chased and killed with bows, bear<v 
g>ears, darts, and swords^ so they 4re also taken in snare^ 
caves, pita, with othw engines. 

They do naturally abide in great mountains; Im^ 
^^r ben it snowetb, or in bard weather, they descend intt 
valleys and forests for proTision. They cast their lesscs 
lom^tim^ in round croteys, and sometimes flat like ^ 
^uliock, according to their feeding, ^ 

, They go sometimes a gallop, at other times an ambU^ 
Vnt tbe^ go most at efst wh«i;i the^ wallow^ 



tS. Huntiig the Betn^ 

\(f hm tloey conns fVotn tficir ftidiDgt ni€^ Mit conmoii* 
I7 the high-ways and bettenpMtiii; and wheresoever tb«f 
gp out ^f the h)gh*wsys» there you may be sure they ara 
'gone to their dens : for they use no doublings nor sub* 
tilties. 

They tumble and wallow in water and mire as swine^ 
ttid feed like a dog. Some^say their flesh h very good 
food. 

Hie best findhig of a bear is with a lame hound ; and 
yet he who is without one may trail after abear as we da. 
aftera buck or roe^ and^on may lodge and hunt lliem as 
you do a buck. For the more speedy execution, mingt^ 
knasdlft among your hounds ; for they wOl jHnch the bear» 
and ao "proTokie her to anger, untiH^U last th^ bring he^ « 
to the bay, or else drive her ont of die plain into tiie 
covert, not lettmg her be at rest till die fi^ in her own 
deftnce* 

The modem Russian metfiod of hunting the bear, Xfi' 
ftrs yerymuch ftom the mode Just described, and is wordij 
ftf recital ibr two reasons : vis. in the ilrst place, it & -. 
little known in tins country; secondly, it exhibits a curioua . 
cbntr^ist, as well as diews some very singular characterise 
tics of this animal .' — In winter, when bears are extremely 
^uggish, the hunters approach the den of the bear, whidi 
is generally formed in some thicket, and cutting a sort dP . 
avenue before and behind it, sufficient for bruin to past 
idong, they line eadi side of it with a simple net, and such 
is the animal's ayersion to any thing which appears like a 
toil, that he will not even attempt to break through what 
oouldnot resist his force one moment : part of the company 
place themselves in ambush at the front end of the avenue^ 
irhile the other gQ bd^nd, and make as mudi noise tl 



poirible^ to drive him in die opposite direction; when lio 
is cither shot or killad t»7 qieen. 

An iastanee is eln given of e Russian hnntsunm, who^ 
fasfing strayed some distance from his companions, was 
laet by a very bnf|pe bear. The.noise made by the man 
and Hie bear dmw the hunting party to the spot, when they 
bflbald n monstsous bear on his liind legs fighting with 
'the man, who unfortunalsly hiq>pened to be without hit 
tmUau de oftos?, thoumel and useful weapon upon such 
occasions. The fiellow hdd the bear, thoo^ taller than 
himself, bf the ear, at arm's length, with his right hand, 
and with his left was striking him on the opposite side the. 
head, eray time he oflhred to bite or daw the extended 
arm, wiiicfa •prevented his being hugged* *Count Aleiy 
BosBomofidKy, alarmed for the safety of the huntsman, 
deared that he would let go the animal, that some of tfao 
party oM^t shoot him; but the hardy Russian said ikt 
hear vfos only injohct though he had then clawed his face 
in sudi a manner, that none of them knew which of the 
men it was who was thus engaged in single combat. At 
this moment ■« number of his companions osme running 
up, and, instead of attempting toikill the bear, instantly 
took off their bdts, and, coming behind him, still strug- 
gling widi their comrade, and growling as a bear always 
docs when he is attadEcd, slipped one belt into his mouth, 
and two more round his body, and thus completely sub- 
dued and took him off alive. 

Another curious circumstance attending a Russian bear 
hunt is the manner in whidi the peasants trace these ani« 
^oals out in sumro^, by what may q[>ortingly be called 
their seat arjonn* Though the bear may be denominated 
acsmivovous animal, and frequently commits depredations 
fn the flock, he i$ acvcrthcicn food of green com, and 
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makes baTodc amongst the growing crops: his mann«r 
of feeding is remarkable, and in this act he makes what 
the peasants call his ybrm/and by whldi they trace him 
from one part to another. When the bear finds a field of 
oom to his taste^ either in the ra^y or ripe state of the 
gfain, he chooses a soft spot amongst it» where he site oa 
his buttocks, and eats round him as far as he can reach, 
turning on his scat as a center, and &us makes an indention 
in the earth, round and smooth Uke a large bason. Ilenca 
die peasants ascertain the size of his hind quarters ; and, 
measuring from that the cropped drele of the com, they 
judge of his length. Tlie lacy animal, it seems, eats all' 
around him as far as he can reach, when, removing to a 
fresh spot, he again devours in the same manner. These 
forms, by the comparative freshness of their appearance^ 
apprize his pursuers of their appproacfa to the animaL 
Thus the bear is generally discovered in summer. 

The Finnic method of hunting tlic bear is the follow- 
ing:— The Finns erect, about the middle of a tree, in the 
bear*s favourite haunts, a sipall round scaffold, mucii in the 
style of one of the tops of a ship. On tbisa man takes his 
station, and patiently awaits the approach of bruin fo the 
foot of the tree, (attracted by honey or other favourite 
fixxi placed there as a bait) and shoots at him through 
boles made for that purpose in his stage. If the animal 
be not disabled, he furiously mounts the tree, but is stop- 
ped in his couisc by the round top, and tlie hunter of 
course has a most favourable opportunity for despatching 
him, being armed with an axe to chop off the beards paws 
should they apx)ear above the stage in attempting to 
mount it. 

Mr. Blanc has given an account of the hunting excnr- 
sian of Asoph ul Bowlah, Nabob of Oude, which took pbee 



lA 17S5 and 1766; from which it appepn that tbehuntifif 
MMon -otemnenoef in December, and continues till th» 
tSGcaaive' heeto in the first weeks of Match oecMioa itg 
ie rmin atia n ; during which time a circuit of some hun* 
dredsof milnis made^ the hunten bending their counn 
lowsrda the skirts of the northern moontains, where th« 
eoonliy is wild and uncultiTated. It leems the Nabob 
tdtes along with him* not only his court and seraglio^ bni 
a great number of the inhaluuats of his capitaL Hia 
immediatie attendants amount to about two thousand* inda* 
pendent of whidk be is followed by fife or six hundrei 
faorse^ and several battalions of regniar sepoys, with their 
fidd pieces. A great numben of elephants are likewist 
indnded in Ms mtinuc^ som»of which are used for riding 
otiMTB for ftgh^ng, and seme for driving the game fraoa' 
the juxqrlee and thickets. Great numbers of hone% bttl> 
locks, and carriages likewise attend, which are cfaiefiy far 
the conTenienoe of the women* Greyhounds are used fiar 
coursing the lighter animals, while trained leopards are 
enjoyed for spnnging upon deer, &c Hawks are used 
as well as the fowling piece, and nets for fishing are i« 
aeadiaeas should they. approach any river* In faet, the 
cavalcade fonns a sort of moving town, consisting of shop 
keeperi^ artificers, and dancing women; and funusbed with 
every thing which can at all contribute to pleasure or lux* 
inry. A great many hare^ foxes, jackals, &c. are picked 
up as they pass along* Wild boars are sometimes started* 
aasd either shot or run down by the horsemen and dogs. 
However, hunting flie tiger is regarded as the most nobW 
diversi^m, and the discovery of one of these animals is 
accounted a matter of exultation. The covert in which 
the tiger is chiefiy found, is long grass or reeds of such a 
height as fir^tentiy to laadi above the elephants; andJi^ 
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MitT ikiilkft away, or lies close till the e\eghaxUs$K€ nlnimt 
vpon him. He then roan and sometimes commences • 
fttfiotts attack^ hut more frequently skuQu away. It im 
flO contrivedft that the Nabob shall have the first shot; but 
if the tiger be not disabled, he continues to skulk along^ 
and is f(dlq[vred by the line of elephants>and shot at as oftea 
as he can be seen till he falls; at the same time, speKra, 
cutlasses, &c. are ready, should circumstances render" a 
dose encounter necessary. There are no less than five or 
WL different specie* of the tiger, the largest of which (called 
by the natives Vangey) is much larger than what is fre» 
quently exhibited in this country under the name of the 
Ratfol Tiger, Even this animal is seen here under every 
disadvantage^ as they are caught while young, and being 
brought fifom a warmer dlmate, never attain that site or 
duuracter by which they are distinguished in thdr native 
forestSi The vangey is found chiefly in the interior of the 
ooutttry, and whenever he leaves his fastnesses to appioadi 
the more cultivated parts^ no pains are qpared for his de* 
atruction. I have been iitformed by an eye-vritness, that* 
in siae he is as large as a small cow (one of the Scottish 
Inreed, for instance) and his strength so great, as to enabU 
Hm to carry off a buffala The natives know where the 
vangey baa passed by the print of his feet in the sand* 
and ccmtnve to destroy him by climbing trees and waiting 
his approach, when they fire at him as he passes; but he 
ill general receives a number of bullets before he falls* 

In the grand hunting parties, when a tiger can be traced 
to any particular spot, they cause the dephants to describe 
a cirde about him, which is gradually contracted till they 
reach the animd, when he tarings with the utmost fury 
upon the nearest det^iant, and is despatched by spears, &c. 
Sone few depbanti can be brought to attack the tiger; in 
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«fder to wUcfa thej will strike with their trunksi or attempt 
to tossiiim with their tusks : if they stun him with a blow 
«f their trunk, they will immediately cruah him with thair 
feet or kneei. 

The other principal o^ects of pursuit in iheie East 
Indian hunting parties are the bttfiklo» the rinnooero^ and 
the wild elephant; an^ the hunting of one of the latttr 
is thus described by an eye-wiixieis:<— -An attempt w» 
made .to take him aliTe, by surrounding him with tame 
elepbantSy while he was kqpt at bay by crackers and other 
.fire works;' but he moM sagaciously and courageously 
stoided every stmtagem of this kind. Somethnes the 
drivera of .the tame elephants approacfied him so nearly as 
$o throw strong ropes over his hc^d, and endeavoured to 
detain )w by fastenmg them round trees; but he ooiw 
fltantly sbapped tkem like packthread, and made his way 
te tiie thicket. Some of the strongest and most fuxioui 
•f the fighting sdephants were then brought up to engage 
kSm; but be defiended himself successfully against their 
'tmitcd effinrts: and in his encounter, he broke one of hia 
tasks, the broken piece of which (upwards of two inchea 
.In diameter, of soUd ivory) flew several yards into the air. 
Orders were now given to kill him, as it ai^eared impos« 
.aible to take him alive; bot even this was not easily 
accomplished:— he twice faced about and attacked the 
party who pursued him; and, in one of these attacks, he 
ftnick the elephant obliquely on which the prince rodi^ 
and threw him on his side» but passed on without offering 
«ny farther violence. At length, he fell dead, having 
reeeived little less than a thousand bullets. 
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WOLF HUNTIKG . 

-»• 

Was Uomnon in tbis ooufttry lomi^ agtt ago; but laV 
ferly the extirpation of the species was more the object 
than any ^pleasure the Aam afforded, and they have 
long been estinet both in Great Britain and Ireland* 
Jkt no very distant period, however, they were hunted wiili 
iMttndsontheContittent; but, from the strength and swiA- 
MSB of the ammal, the dnse was less desu^bW than tiiat 
of the fox. After a wolf had been fantd to break eorcr, 
he would run generally till ni^t compelled his pursuen 
to desist; and afresh kennel of hounds were rendered ia- 
dispensable, to be laid on the next momiiig at the ^ot 
wliere their predecessors had given up the pursuit^ if nu^ 
sing down the wolfwere the object to be attained. Then 
•nimalfi, as well as wild boars, tfeiU exist in son* parte 4f 
IWoe and Germany in considerable numbeie; but 4iie 
sielihod of hunthig them at present is by sending snaai^ 
Bclsy dogs into their woody letreats, while the hunter* lie 
In ambush to dioot them as^hey peas along their diAerant 
tracks. On these occasions, the hunterB are frequently 
assisted by the neigbbouring peasantry, who of course re- 
joice in the destruction of animals which are in the habit 
of committing depredation, the one on the com field, and 
the other on the flock; and the peasants, from their local 
faiowledge, are enabled to place the hunters so advant»* 
geously, that the destruction of the animal is rendered 
ivertain, with little or no danger to the desitroyen 

In America bears and wolves are shot whenever tiiey 
approach the cultivated parts; but the prawultof the wild 
deer is followed as a diversion, in the following manner:—^ 
Hounds, somewhat resembling the beagle, are employed* 
and these are sent into the woods for the purpose merely of 
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vmsdng the deer, whfle the hunters Mde themseWes bebind 
trees, near the tracks of theie animalit, and shoot them « 
Iheypass. 

But toictum to our own country-^ tolenble idea may 
be fcmned, upon the authority of the Rer. Richard Warner, 
of the passion for hunting which has existed since the da^ra 
of the Anglo-Saxons. He obsenrest that the rural amuse* 
Boents of our ancestors were of a far more noble and manly 
natuietlian the puny chase of modem times. The species _ 
of hunting in which they delighted was a diveraon that 
gare activity and strength to the frame, vigour to the con- 
stitution, and cherished that fearless intrepidity and martial 
•rdour which, when exerted in the bloody field, generally 
carried off the palm of victory. A variety of laws were 
promulgated. by the Anglo-Saxon monarchs,to prevent the 
inferior ranks of people interfering in tlie amusements of 
the king and nobility, by pursuing or destroying the game. 
Fondly attached, however, as the Saxons appear to have 
been to the chase, their successors, the Normans, carried 
this passion beyond them, and thus introduced a train of 
evils, which are felt, in some degree, at the present day. 
The memory of William the Conqueror, is stigmatised by 
the devastation of the southern part of Hampshire; but 
the best accounts of this business are handed down in a very 
suspicious form; yet enough irrefragibly remains, to sliew 
to what hideous measures he and his successors (but parti- 
cularly the Conqueror) re^orted,owing to a blind infatuation 
for hunting-^the Forest Laws, though deprived of much 
•f their sanguinary complexion by tlie more enlightened 
policy of succeeding princes, still continue to disgrace the 
statute book. The most rigorous and cruel-measures were 
adopted to secure the game from violation, and the Coa- 
c5 
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queror bestowed tfae most princely donations on those who 
assisted him in promoting the unbounded licence of the 
phase* From Domesday Book it appears, that Waleran, 
the huntsman, possessed no less than fifteen manors in 
'Wiltshire, eight in Dorsetshire, and several in Hampshire; 
and his name occurs in the list of tenants in capUe in other 
counties. In the same book will also be found records 
#f the extensive possessions of other huntsmen of the names 
^f Croc, Good^riQf Willielnius, &c. The ardour of the 
great Norman lords for this diversion ^as equal to that of 
their monarchs; and they exercised similar cruelUes on 
their own estates for the protection of game, which the 
king practised on his demesnes. 

An ancient writer remarks — In these days, our nobility 
esteem the sports of hunting and hawking as the most 
honourable employments, the most exalted virtues; and to 
be continually engaged in these amusements is, in thor 
•pinion, the summit of human happiness. They prepare 
for a hunt with more trouble, anxiety, and cost, than they 
would for a battle, and follow the beasts of the forest with 
more fury than they do fheir enemies : by being constantly 
engaged in this savage sport, they contract habits of barbae 
rity, lose, in a great measure, their feelings of humanity^ 
end b?€Qm? |iear]y as ferocious as the beasts they pursue^ 
The husbandman is driven, together with his innocent 
tpcks and herds, firom his fertile fields, his meadows, and 
his pastures^ that beasts may roam there in his stead. 
Should one of these potent and merciless sportsmen pasa 
your door, place before him, in a moment, all the refresh^ 
ment your habitation affords, or that can be purchased or 
Arrowed in your neighbourhood, that you may not be 
Vtterly ruined, or. perchance accused of treason. The 
fp«e writer tells us, that th« fair sex caught the prfdi»lttl^ 
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naat passion; wbile we karn, hotn odicr icmrees, that th« 
mitrm deserted its fimetioiiai and ibe coii^ quitted the q[iiiet 
vetiraneiit of the monastery, to join in the transporting 
plesBores of llie chase. 

Waltenis, archdeacon of Canteibury, who was promoted 
to llie see of Rochester in 1147, totally neglected the duties 
of liis sacred profession, and deleted his time intirely to 
kimting. At the age of 8(\ he is said to have been a keen 
sportsman, and he died at a very advanced period. Regi- 
naldufl Brian, bidiop of Worcester in 1958, was distin- 
guished for hb attadiment to field sports; and in an 
•pistle of his (now extant) to the bishop of St. BaTid's^ 
he reminds him of a promise he had made to send him 
six couple of excellent hunting dogs. He declares his 
keart languishes for their arrival, and observes— *< Let them 
•ome, then, oh! reverend father! without delay; let my 
woods re<»echo with the music of their cry, and the cheerful 
notes of the horn ; and let the walls of my palace be deco- 
rated with the trophies of the chase!*' Some of these 
elerical sportsmen, however, contrived to blend amusement 
and business, as it were; and in their vidtations through 
their dioceses, they were attended with such numbers of 
horses, hounds, huntsmen, and falconers, that the religious 
houses were frequently very much distressed to provide for 
so numerous a retinue. About the year 1200, the prior 
and canons of Bridlington in Yorks^re, presented a formal 
complaint to the pope (Innocent III) against the arch- 
deacon of Richmond, who, when he noade his visitations, 
brought such a prodigious number of attendants, that the 
complainants declared, that his suite consumed more pro- 
' vinon in one hour than would serve the whole community 
a long time. The pope, in consequence, despatched a buB, 
forbidding such scandalous and opprMsre^ riaits in f utttire. 
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The noonasteries also produced their nughtj huntert; 
and William de Clowne, who is celebrated as the most 
amiable ecclesiastic of his time, and who filled the abbacy 
•f St. Mary, in Leicestershire, is no less distinguished for 
Ids profound skill in the science of the chase, which is 
numbered amongst his excelleit qualities ; and that hia 
kennel might always be well supplied with hounds, th« 
king granted him the privilege of holding a fair or markef« 
for the sole puipose of dealing in dogs. 

It woi4d appear from ancient records, that the An|glo« 
Saxons pursued the wild boar and the wolf on fool ; while 
tiie Normans improved upon this method by introducing 
the horse, and directed their attention, for the most part» 
to the pursuit of the stag, the roebuck, the fox, the hare, &c. 
lljf or do they appear to hare depended entirely on their dog|» 
as they were excellent marksmen and made a very liberal 
use of the bow^^thus William Rufus lost his Ufe. 

Edward I. may be justly enumerated among the original 
§0T hunters; and his wardrobe book, for the 28th year of 
bis reign, contains an item of the number and expence of 
his kennel, which it seems consisted of twelve hounds, and 
their annual expence amounted to twenty- one pounds, six 
ahiihngs. 

Hunting, indeed, about this period appears to have been 
. Teduced to a regular science; and several treatises were 
written on the subject, containing instructions for juvenile 
sportsmen, as well as rules for the various oiBces in the 
forest, the stable, and the kennel. A curious performance 
. #n this subject, in Norman- French, is still extant. It was 
written in the beginning of the fourteenth century, by 
William Twice, grand huntsman to Edward II* and an 
ancient translation of it may be found among the CottQ* 
jnan manuscripts, hfttx- all, it is Tcry clear that i\» 
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ippi^Mwrt sererity of the forest Jnwa wm not taffloMU to 
rifsti^ the y woumry from a diversion to which tfiey weM 
po pecaiooateliy a tm cbecU Many of them, taking advan^ 
tf^pe of that rdaxed stale which the feudal system naturally 
pcoMitteed, retired into the recesses of the large lorcstib 
iviv«l^ at thia period, corered a considerable part of the 
Idii^donit #04 fanning tbemselrea into a sort of liandittit 
purpved their &voimte sport almost without restraint. 
Jl^eaoe the tradition 9f iUbin Hood and little Jehnj 
«boi# doidiiMre niltt^d in nnmbarlese old songs^ whidi 
itiU €ontiiiii« gRMt favourites with the Tulgar. 
. The dogs most in esteeni'iimong our ancestors appear 
to have been the ori^uud race of greyhounds; anoUcman 
aaver traveUed witfa<nit these dogs, as well as a hawk upon 
hia fi^; and pairmMMs were fracpiently made in these 
HB hiia^H JioYv^ect in Ifae a^teenth century, the deep^^ 
mouthed southern hound became the favorite, of which lei 
jWl hanra ocq mm to spuak undsv its pi«p«r head. 

^ ^Mpe^ and the otter* His nujaaty. Oaerge III. wheg^ 
in ^ei^bht d^l«t»d m^cb in hunting the stag i buthsfiaaa 
vej^iber m^sq^miamely into the sul^ect of modem hunt* 
,ing,.it ii^U|H0^»^^ advisable just to sketch th^ nMMial 
jhiatonr of 

THE DOG, 

WUch I ibaU itranacnbe i^om J>t^ OoMsmtttt:— :Inda* 
pc»d^t of bit beaiity, fiaaiwty, force, and swiftness, 
be ipoBSOS^ooall those iateniBl qualifications that can eonol- 
liatQ the a^eetions of hki nMster,.and induce the tyrant 
to become a pfotaetor. A natural share of couragOi 
«» an|r^ %iid i(piod<nw disjwiititfiH i;9&dev this 1^^ 
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its savage state, a formidable enemy to the diShvnt tCR« 
ants of the forest: these qualities^ however, give way to 
others of a very different description in the domestic dog, 
whose only ambition seems to be a desire to please : he it 
seen to come crouching to lay his force, his courage, and 
all his useful talents at the feet of his master;- he waitt 
his orders, to which he pays a ready and implicit obedi* 
ence; he consults his looks, and frequently a single glance 
is sufficient to put him in motion; he is constant in hia 
affections, friendly without interest, and grateful for tli« 
slightest favours: much more mindful of benefits received, 
than injuries offered: far firom being driven away by un* 
kindness, he still continues humble and imploring; hit 
only hope to be serviceable, his only terror to displease : ho 
licks die hand that has been just lifted to fltriko him; aa^ 
at length, by subndsiiye perseveranoe^ disonns resent* 



The dog takes his tone from the boose he inhabtti, 
fike the rest of the domestics : he is disdainlbl among the 
great, and churlish among clowns; always assidiMms m 
•edchig his master, and friendly oidy to his friends; ha 
knows a beggar by his doaths, his voice, or his gesturet, 
jmd generally forbids his approach with maiks of anger. 
At night, when the guard of the house is commiOied to hfc 
aare, he seems proud of the charge ; he continues a watch- 
ful sentinel, goes his rounds, smells strangers at a distance^ 
and, by barking, gives them notice of his being upon 
duty; if they attempt to break in upon his territories, he 
becomes fiercer, threatens, flies at them, fights, and either 
conquers alone, or alarms those who have most intereat in 
coming to his assistance: however, when he has obtained 
» victory, he quietly reposes upon the spoil, and abstain 
fjQm yfhaX. he h» deterred othen tnm abuaiBg* 
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The flock and herd are more obedient to his voice thaa 
to that of the shepherd or the herdsman ; he conducts thera« 
foaids them, and keeps them from capriciously seeking 
duiger: nor is he less useful in the pursuit, when the 
mmd of tiie horn, or the voice of the huntsman, calls him 
to the field— he testifies, his pleasure by every little art, 
and pursoeii* with unwearied persevetance, those animals» 
which, when taken, he must not expect to divide. Tlie 
desire of hunting is indeed natural in him, as well as in his 
maeter, since war and the chase are the only employment 
of savages. AU animals that live upon flesh, hunt by na- 
ture: the lion and the tiger, whose force is so great that 
they are sure to conquer, hunt alone, and without art; 
while the wolf, the fox, and the wild dog, hunt in pack^ 
assist each otiber, and share the spoil. But when educa- 
tion has perfected this talent in the domestic dog; when 
he has been taught by men to repress his ardour, to measur* 
his motiona, and not to exhaust his force by too sudden an 
exertion of it, he then hunts with method, and generally 
with success. 

Uowever the wild dog, such -as he was before he came 
nndeifthe protection of man, is at present utterly unknown, 
no such animal being at presem to be found in any part 
of the world, yet there are many that, from a domestic 
state, hafve become savage, and intirely pursue the dictates 
of nature. In those deserted and uncultivated countries^ 
where dogs are found wild, they seem intirely to partake 
of the disposition of the jackal; they unite in large bodies^ 
and attack the most formidable animals of the forest. In 
South America, to which place they were originally brought 
by the Europeans, and abandoned by their masters, they 
fasve multiplied to an anuudng degree, and render essential 
jMnrice to the inbabitaDto of the country. In the vast pUihu 
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•f this extensiTe co&tinent, the eatde originftlljr tftkte firaht 
Europe having been suffered to run wild, have so miich 
increased, that the Spaniards kill them merely for the lode 
and talloj^, which constitute the principal pert of tbe 
eommerce between South America and Europe. Thef* 
are f^laughtered by thousands, and the flesh, which would 
otherwise putrify and infect the air, is devoured by the 
wild dogs and vultures. Notwithstanding, these dogs axe 
easily tamed: when taken home and treated with kindness^ 
they quickly become submissive and familiar, and continue 
faithfully attached to their masters: difibrent in this r^ 
spect from the fox and the wolf, who, though taken never 
so young, are gentle only while cubs, and, as they grow 
older, give themselves up to their natural appetites of ra« 
pine and crudity. In short, it may be asserted, that the 
dog is the only animal whose fidelity remains unshaken: 
tlie only one who knows his master and the friends of the 
family->-the only one who instantly distinguishes a stnm^ 
ger — the only one who seems to understand the nature of 
subordination, and seeks assistance»-.-the only one vrho^ 
when he blisses bis mastisr, testifies his loss by oomplaint^^ 
the only one whose natural talents are evident, and whose 
education is always successful* 

But as the dog is the most complying in bis disposition, 
to also is he the most susceptjlble of change in his form:^* 
the varieties of ttiis animal being too numerous, for even 
the most careful describer to meption. Climate, food, and 
education, all make strong impresaons upon him, and 
produce alterations in his shape, colour, hair, size, and in* 
deed every thing but his nature. The same dog, taken 
from one climate and brought to another, seems to become 
another animal; but different breeds even are as mu^h 
aepanitedy to outward appeeraare, as any twQ animals liie 
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)ntet dhtinct in nature ; nothing appears to remain con* 
stant with them but their internal confurmation : difibreut 
in the figure of the body, in the length of the noM, in th« 
shape of the head, in the length and^fection of the ears 
and tail, in the colour, 4he quantity, and quality of the hair ; 
in short, different in erery thing but that nudce of the parts 
which serves to continue the species, and keeps the animals 
distinct from all Others. It is this peculiar Conformation, 
tius power of producing an animal -that can re-producc, 
ifih.lch vnairk theiund, and approximate fbrms that at first 
si^ltt appctir no way adapted for conjunction. 

HTcDce we may pronounce all dogs tO be of one kind ; 
but which of tihem is the original, is not easy to detfemiinew 

Buflfbn and Oold^mttb suppose the $kq)herd*s dog to 
h^ve been the original stem, whence have sprung the pre^ 
sent numerous brandies. Tliis dog has long, coarse hair, 
pridced e9r% and a long nose ; which is common enough 
among as, and 4>ecetves his name from being prindpally 
employed in guarding and attending sheep. This indeed 
seems to be tlie primitive •animal of his kiivd ; and we shall 
be more inclined to tMs opinion, if we attend to the dif> 
ferent characters which climate produces on this animal, 
and the difiefent races of dogs which are propagated in 
-every country: and, in the first place, if we examine those 
countries which are still savage, or but half dvilized, 
v^iere it is most probable the dog, like bis master, has 
received but few impressions from art, we shall find the 
shepherd's dog, or tme much resembling him, still pr^ail- 
ing amongst them. 

The shepherd's dog, transported into the temperate 

climates, and among people intirety civilised, such as 

England, France, and Germany, will be divested of his 

savage air, his pricked ears, his rough, long, and thick hair; 

]> 
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ftnd from the influence cyf climate and food alone, witt 
become either a madn, a masdIF, or a hound; these three 
seem to be the immediate descendants of the former, and 
from them the other Tarieties have been produced. 

The gtey matin bound, which is in the second branch, 
transported to the north, becomes the great Danish dog; 
and this, sent to the south, becomes the greyhound of dif- 
ferent sizes. The same, transported Into Ireland, the 
Ukraine, Tartary, Epirus, and Albania, becomes the great 
wolf dog, known by the name of the Irish wolf dog. 

The mastiff, which is the third branch, and chiefly a 
Aative of England, when transported into Denmark, be- 
comes the tittle Danish dog; and this tittle Danish dog, 
sent into the tropical and warm ctimates, becomes the 
animal known by the name of the Turkish dog without 
hair. AU these races, wit}i their varieties, are produced 
by the influence of ctimate, joined to the different food, 
education, and shelter, which they have received among 
mankind. All other kinds, therefore, may be considered 
as mongrel races ; and as these are extremely numerous, 
and vary much in difierent countries, it would be almost 
endless to mention the whole; besides, nothing but expe- 
rience can ascertain the reality of these conjectures, 
although they have so much the appearance of probability. 

It was the strong simiUtude of the dog and the wolf, 
that first led some able naturaUsts to consider them as the 
same animal, and to regard the wolf as the dog m its savage 
f tate of freedom : however, the natural antipathy these two 
^fiifwftla bear to each other ; the longer time which the 
w:olf goes with young than the dog (the former going over 
a hundred days, and the latter sixty-three) ; the longer 
period of tife too in the wolf than the dog (the former 
Ufing more than twenty yean, and the latter about four- 
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ieea): aU'suHUutntly poiot out s dudnetamit widdnnRA 
line that must for evtr ke»p them amnder. 

Hie woif^ tbouigh apperentlx mod&Ued upOD the aame 
plan aa the dog» yet only offera the levene of the model 
If his form he fimilar, his nature is so different* that he 
only presenres the ill qualities, without any of his good 
ones. Indeed their dispositions are so completely reverse, 
dwt no two animals can have a more perfect antipathy to 
each other. A young dog shudders at the sightof a wolf; 
he even shuns his scent; whkh, though unknown, is so 
repugnant to his nature* that he tremblingly seeks protec- 
tion near his master; while an older dog, conscious of bia 
strength, bristles up at the sight, manifests eveiy symptom 
of animosity, attacks him with courage, endeavours to put 
him to fii^t, and.does every thing in his power to lid 
himself of a presence so perfectly hatefuL These two 
animals never meet without flying or fighting— ^ghting 
too for life or death, shewing no mercy on either side. 
If the wolf prove victorious, he tears and devours bis ene- 
my ; the dog, on the contrary,is more generous, and ifontents 
himself with his victory: he does not seem to think thit 
the body of a dead enemy smells well; he leaves him 
where he falls, to serve as food Ibr birds of prey, or fuat 
otii/tr wolves, aince they devour «acfa other ;—lbr wheneviar 
one wolf happens to be desperately wounded^ the rest 
track him by his blood, and are sure to shew him no mercy. 
Hie dog, even in his savage states is not ctueli he laeaaily 
tamed» and oontinttes firmly attached to his iMiler: the 
woli^ when taken young, Minetimes beoomes tMBe» but haa 
Iteveraay attacbmeut 

It baa been frequently ass ert e d , thai the wolf and the 
dog would breed together; but the celebrated BuffMi en- 
terta^ied m difietiot opiaiom He asiuras us, that i|U his 
92 
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cmlMTOttn to indaot Um ilog «nd die wolf to tngta^kr 
were ineffectual. He bred up for thk purpoke, a youii|( 
wolf, which was taken in the wooda at two months old» 
with a matin dog of the same age. Neither of them kn^w 
any other indiyidnal of their kind« nor even any other nmn 
but he who had the charge of feeding them, in tius man- 
iwr they were kept for thvee yeaia, without constraining or 
tying either of them up. During the first year the ymmg 
animak played with each other,.and seemed mutually fond. 
In the second they began to dispute about their ▼icturfs, 
although more than sufficient was given them; and the 
quarrel always began on the wolf's side. The dog was 
the strongest of the two; but, as he was more gentle, in 
order to secure him from the attacks of the wolf, he had a 
collar put round his neck* In the third year, the quarrels 
of these ill-paired associates became more Tehement, and 
their combats more fierce and frequent; the wolf there- 
fcMre had a ooHar put about its neck as well as the dog, who 
began to be more fierce and lessmereifiiL 

During the first two years, neither seemed to testify the 
least tendency towards engendering; and it was not till 
the end of the third, that the wolf, which was the female^ 
shewed the natural desire, but wiHiout abating either in 
her fierceness or obstinacy. This appetite indeed ralher 
incfeased than repressed their animosity; tliey became 
every day move untractable and ferocious, and nothing wns 
heard between them but rage and resentment In less 
than thntft weeks they both became remarkably leaa, witfi- 
out ever approaching each other, unless to oombet. At 
length, their quarrels became so desperate, that the dt>g 
killed the wolf; and he was soon after obliged to be killed 
lumself ; finr, upon being set at liberty, he flew upon every 
anisuJl he met; fowls, dogs, and even m«a thMnadve^ nat 
escaping his savage fury. 
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.Btaflbn tried ji limilar esperiment with foxes» which 
pronred equally uofttCcettfuL 

To pwt the dog and ihe wolf out of the quesdeo, nothing 
is mora common than the idea that a male fox will line a 
bitch.. This is an ofiinion adopted without conaideratioi^; 
but» aldiough I haTe made much inquiry, I have ncier 
yet met with any person who has positively witnessed sueb 
a coiijwnction. I have seen tame foxes remarkahly iami- 
Har with small bitches; but whiclv however, could by no 
means be brought to unite; and as to fastening a jiroud 
bitch near, a fox-earth all night» it is ridiculous«-no fox 
will come near her— she may prove with pup, but by one 
of her own kind, as it is no way surprising that a dug 
should get to her in such a situation, since it is well known 
Sroia bow great a distance a dog will vi3it a bitch under 
such drcumstanees.. In fact, these deceptions have been 
earried to such a lengdi, that dog-dealers have been known 
to exhibit an animal, which they ]ix>ldly asserted had beea 
produced by the conjunction of a dog and a tiger !— Dogs 
may certainly be produced of afanost any siae, any colour, 
or any &»m; (and Indeed the same remark will apply to 
most animals, which have been long domesticated) — and 
hence dog-dealers are enabled to cheat the unthinking and 
the credulous with fox- dogs, wolf-dogs, or perhaps tiger- 
dogs : however, it requires no ordinary, portion of credulity 
to suppose for a moment, that the dog and the tiger will 
unite, since the habits of these two jiniinals are not on)y 
very difierent, but their temper and disposttiou perfectly 
the reverse of each other, whilst the formation of the 
procreative parts render a conjunction next t4) iippo^sible* 

The generic characters of the dog are tLe«e: he has s^x 
cutting teeth in ibe upper jaw; those at the sides loQger 
than the interraediate ones, and lobated : in the under jaw 
»3 ' 
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there are also six cutting teeth, the lateral being lobated; 
there are four canine teeth, one on each side both abo^ 
and below, and six or seven grinders. Hence it may be 
concluded that the dog is a carnivorous anitnal; but he 
\rill not eat indiscriminately of every animal substance; be 
will refuse the bones of a crow or a hawk, as well as the 
flesh of his own spedesi which can be dressed ita no way 
9o as to deceive him ; but he will eat most other animal 
substances, whether fresh or putrid; he will eat fruits, 
succulent herbs, and bread of all sorts. His digestive 
powers are so great, that he draws nourishment from the 
hardest bones. He is subject to sickness, especially at the 
beginning of summer, and before bad weather; and, in 
order to excite vomiting, he eats broad blades of grass, 
which in general cause him to discharge Ae contents oi 
lus stomach, and consequently give him relief. The dog 
eats very greedOy; and, if allowed, will gorge so as to be 
scarcely able to contain himself. If he steals any tiling, 
he seems conscious of the crime, and generally slinks away 
with his tail between his legs ; he does the same ivhen 
threatened with angry words; and, indeed, whenever he 
is aware of having acted improperly. 

This animal frequently drinks by lapping with his 
tongue. A dog will run into the water in hot weather, to 
cool himself, especially when hard hunted. 

His excrements, particulaily after eating bones, are haid 
and white ; and were formerly in great repute among phy- 
sicians as an anti-septic, but I believe are now disregarded ; 
till he is a year 6ld, he crouches his hinder pasta for the 
purpose of ejecting his urine; after twelve mouths, he 
throws out his urine sideways, by raising his leg agamst a 
waU, tree, &c. and, whenever he comes to a pkce where 
another dog has ^ected urine, he never fails to do the 
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When be is fatigued, his tongue hangt out of hii 
mouth; but he never perspires. When he is about to lie 
down, he turns himself round several times ; and, if uneasy, 
will rise and alter his positioD. In his sleep he seems to 
hear as acutely as if awake : he whimpers occasionally, 
irtien asUepy whidi is an indication of dreaming. 



THE BREEDING OF DOGS. 

The period of gestation in the bitch is about sixty«threa 
days» ami she produces from four to ten at a litter. The 
young are brought fiorth blind : the. two eye*hds are not 
merely glued together, but shut up with a membrane, 
which is torn off as soon as the muscles of the upper eye^ 
lids acquire suffidenl strength to overcome this obstacle to 
vision, which generally hiqppens about the iOth day* At 
this period the young animals are extremely clumsy and 
awkward. The bones of the head ace not completed ;, the 
body and muule are bloated, and the whobBgure appears 
iUrdesigiied. Their growth, however, is rapid; and in 
about six w«eks they acquire the use of all their senses. 
When four months old, they lose their teethi which are 
quickly, replaced, and are never afWrwards changed. 

In the first pliMie it will, be necessary to observe, that 
those who are. anxious to breed (whether bounds, grey- 
hounds, pointers, &c.} should be very careful, not only in 
selecting from an excellent family, or stock, but also as to 
the individual fpnn.and iperit of the identical dog and latcb ; > 
and, generally qieaking, animals of the middle sise are 
most advisable. A bitch will become proud very frequently 
before she is twelve months old, the first symptoms of 
which are the red appearanceand swelling of the vulva ; but 
8be will AOty for some days, suffer the dpg to ward hu : 
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bowerar, as the heat advances, she will play and dally wiUi 
him, and manifest every inclination to copulate. But 
as these ammals grow generally tifi they are nearly two 
years old, tliey ought not to be suffered to breed before that 
period. There are various methods made use of to prevent 
a proud bitch taking the dog, such as sli^tly scorching 
the parti with, a red hot iron, giving her a glasa of gin, and 
some recommend a dose of gunpowder. The first is cnielt 
the second must be frequently repeated, the third is redi- 
culous, and operates mtrely as a cathartic. The only 
method to be depended on, and which alone ought to be 
employed, is to keep the bitch safe under lock and key» 
If, when shooting, a sportsman be under the necessity o£ 
running a proud bitch with a dog» he must, to prevent the 
dog constantly following her, rub her parts well with tar. 

To breed from cither an old dog or bitch is im^vqper. 
However, when two animals are chosen for this pvirpoee^ 
they should remain together for some time, onenigfat« fmt 
instance, is sufficient; but where the dog is only tonce 
admitted, the bitch will sometimes pvove baimi.. Nor is 
it a little remarkable, that, if you suffer a bitch to receive 
several dogs, such as a terrier, a greyhound, a buUdog, &c. 
she will produce puppies of aU the daSfyt&oX kinds. 

Young dogs should be tied up or confined as little as 
possible, as it spreads th^r feet, and they become out at 
the elbows, and bandy legged. The same efi^cts will be 
produced in a full grown dog, but in a much less degree* 
Dogs of all ages should have free access to good clean 
water, a deer stream if possible. 

It is probable that the dog, in a state of nature, is- sub- 
ject to few diseases. However, as he has been made to 
assume a greater degree of cimlization (if I may toe 
aUowed the expression) than, almost any gilher animal, 
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IalMUfiiitb^giiiwit^wli«tkcalledtbeZ>M«»M/wr. Th^ 
immn gmaraUy makw its appcvanee befoie tlm dog is a 
ycvold* IflMi«iiotoar«AiUyatt«iMk4h«geneniU3rdt«; 
or, i ih o q i d lio reoofor, it fraqutotly kavoa a lomeiMii, and 
paitkulovly aflbdi tlw loins. 

Tbe Mtumnjtfit hat btmx knovn in thb ooiutrj about 
fifty yoova. Tbo tot qnnplMoi of tbta diasaae aro geno- 
rally a drf» hmky oough, wast of appotita, and oonao^pieat 
losa of flccb^ a tlanded with axtremo dulfaiMa, and a run- 
niag fnam tbe nose and fgraa. Aa tbo dtieaio advances, it 
is at t ende d with twiftchtngs about tha head, while the ani- 
mal bocoinrs eicetd^elywsak in the loins and hinder extro- 
witisa; indeed ho appeaii osinpleteiy emaciated, andmieUs 
intolerably. At length, the twitchings asaume the a|»pcatf* 
anoe of eonrnlsiTe fits, acoompanied with giddiness, wbi<ii 
cause the dog to turn round: he has a constant disiiosl- 

. tion to dung, with obstinate costiwenesa, or incessant purg- 
ing. Tho Btomash becomes extremely irritable, every 
thing Is instantly thrown up» and the anhnal ^snerally 

. dies in one of tho spasnkodic fi*. 

For tho cure of this disorder, many remedies have been 
prascribed; and Blaine has written a conside r ab le qnan* 
dty of no n sense on the subject, apparency for the purpose 
of selling his medicine^ w^ieb is not half so useful as n 

. spoonful of syrup of bueklhom. 

It has been sui^aed, that to inoculate n dog for tho 
cow-pox, would prevent the disten^per; but this is mene 

. (jMKyt as firom e»pe(UBeat» a dosen tinea r^peaie4 I ••& 
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perfectly conduced, tint this inocvUtioii mtQI not talDe 
effect. To satidy my doubts on tliis head, (having foif^id 
in several operations myself) I procured the asastance of 
a surgeon, who tried every meana on two young dogs to 
no purpo8e--«4be only effect which the puncture uniformly 
produced, was a trifling scab, which dNappearedin two or 
three days, though the dogs were imicricd to prevent Hiefr 
licking. NevertbelesB, though the dog appears to defy 
every effort in this reapeetr he is ^ery susceptible of Inocit* 
lation from one ot his own species, wiiich la al r e ad y labour- 
ing under the distemper. A little of the mttcus inserted 
up his nostrils, will give him the disten^»er; and if you 
' administer a little physic, by way of preparatioa, he will be 
as mudi less afticted as a duld when inoeulated for ^e 
small-pox, compared to its eontraetiBgtlie disease in what 
is caUed the natural way. But; as a preventative is bet- 
ter than a cure, in this cane it is liigUy to be recommend- 
ed :— If a young dog be fed upon potatoes, milk, and sttch 
like simple food, and occasionally, when perceived to be 
costive, a dose of sulphur, or a table spoonful of symp of 
buckthorn, be administered, the distemper will soare^ 
i^oake its appearance ; at all events, it will ba so sli^t, aa 
neither to endanger his lil^ nor leave any disagreeebta 
eflRscts behind it. On the contrary, if a young dog is suf- 
, fered to feed upon flesh, bones, and the like, this disorder 
will be infinitely more violent, and not easily cured. 

Numerous remedies have been prescribed for thodftwaiBi 
of dogs, very few of which are of ^le least service; but 
having once appeared in print, they have been successively 
copied by almost all the scribblers on the subject: and to 
give them an air of greater importance^ they appear fo all 
the pompous mystery of antiquated technical terms. The 
\ themselves too ar^ multiplied, . l^ ^flEerent names 
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lor MM ilfeofrdcr, to a ray uun ierous and even fH|^tAal 
catakgnep In the foUofring^ however, nothing absohitely 
n an e coMB ry will be inieitcd; and, it is presomed, not 
any dung omitted, the knowledge of which ran be of the 
least service to the sportsman. 

Wliea ptngti^ acoonqiaoies the distemper, the stools 
aieUadcy and it genenlly proves ihtal :*«-the best medicine 
in this case is 

One ounce efcUk, Sgtatnsof opiuni,6gr8fai8of pow« 
dered ipecaeuanha: mfai and divide into 12 doses, and give 
the dog one dnee times a day in a little rice water. 

If the dog is eostive, give him a table spoonliil of syrup 
of bnekthom two or three times a week. 

The following has been given with sncc css one grsin 
and a half of calomel, and Hve grains of rhubarb^ every 
odierday. 

Another— When you first perceive the dog's illnesi; 
give lum a little gentle physic, salts for instance; and* if 
you do not perceive bun get better, administer the follow* 
in^-~16 grains of amimonial powder, two grains of 
powdesred fox-glove, made into four bolusses with conserve 
of rosei^-give him one morning and night. If tiie viru- 
lence of the disorder continue, insert a rowd in the upper 
part of the neck, keeping him« at the same time, warm, 
and as quiet as possible. 

HvnaorHonA.^— The cause of this dreadAil disorder is 
very imperfectly, or periiaps not at all, understood, though 
the lamentable effectoof it have too often been fatally man- 
ifest. Some assert that it proceeds from fullness of blood, 
or from high feeding and want of exercise. IHigs, like 
human beings, are subject to disease, and require, generally 
speaking, exercise, physic, and proper diet to keep them 
viggrous and in good health; and if proper attention b« 
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ytSA to them, iew, if my, will become mad. But fl%in 
>«i*atevcr it may proceed, its approach may be known by 
tbe following symptoms :<^tixe dog will droop, be will 
dnvel and slaver, wiU forego his food, and seem insennble : 
t>f his former habits and old acquaintance; has voice will 
beeome hoarse, his breath strong, and bis eyes will assume 
areddislHawild appearance; if you offer him wa4«r, orfji^ 
deed any fluid, he will shrink from it, shuddev, or become 
convulsed ; he will run from home with his tail rather 
elevated near his body, the remainder hanging down, and - 
will bite every fhing which offers the least obstruction to 
his course, but he will seldom turn out of his way. If 
not destroyed, he will contixHie to run whilst strength re- • 
maifls ; and, when nearly exhausted, will unconsciously 
run into a brook or other water, if it happen to be in his 
way, tliough in the ilist stage of the disease, he cannot 
endure the sight of water« 

There are odier diseases, (fits in pardcnlar) the fymp* 
toms of which, in some measure, resemble those just de* 
scribed ; but with this very distinguishing exception — the 
ablnnrrence of water. There is no species of illness t* 
which the dog is obnoxious, wherein he will testify that 
alarming aversion to water; in all other cases, if he will 
not drink* he will evince no degree of alarm, and will ge* 
nerally smell of it at least. If a human being unfortu- 
nately becomes afflicted with this terrible disorder, the same 
degree of horror will be nnifbrmly found to obtain at the 
sight of water, and hence the name of the disease. 

The only known remedy for the bite of a mad dog is in* 
stantly to cut out the affected part ; if the circulation of 
the blood is infected, all attempts to preserve life, I am 
inclined to think, have hitherto proved abortive. It is 
tiue^ many instances are reported of the cure of the hydro- 
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phobia, not one of which perhaps would bear strict inquiry. 
"Dogi are frequently accused of madness, when they are 
in perfect health : for instance, if a strange dog happen 
to be driven through a village or a town, all the dogs in the 
place will attempt to attack him : the animal is thus com- 
pelled to fight his way — ^lie bites at all — the cry of mad dog 
itTraised, and tlie innocent, but unfortunate, anitoal, fre- 
quently falls a victim to the misguided fury of the unthink- 
ing. To cure a person bit under these circumstances, is 
no very difficult matter ; and it is more than probable* 
that many have been cured ; or, at least, the disease is sup- 
posed to have been prevented, by the application of nos- 
trums, which quackery is ever ready to impose upon the 
unsuspecting, when the animal which caused tlie alarm 
(perhaps afflicted witli fits) has been instantly destroyed, 
and the material point, of ascertaining whether the dog was 
positively mad, rendered impossible. Thus, amongst some 
other cheats, the Ormskirk medicine obtained a very spe- 
cious celebnty. In the first instance, tliis medicine might 
be well intended, as it was gratuitously administered^ 
Biowever, it was afterwards converted into a source of profit, 
and the succeeding proprietor, no doubt, reaped great 
pecuniary benefit from the credulity of the public. The 
recipe was obtained by the late Hr.HiU's father, who resided 
near Ormskirk, from an itinerant tinker, in the year 1704; 
and is prepared as follows — ^take one tea spoonful af pre* 
pared (calcined) oyster shells, one knife point full of roadt 
alum, as . much elecampane in powder, and half a tea 
q>oonful of bole ammoniac ; all to be powdered finely, and 
given to the patient in the morning fasting, in a little wine 
and water, or small beer : at the same time, the wound is 
to be dressed with a preparation, varying from that just 
described, onljr in a greater portion of roach ahinu '"" 
s 
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There might be instances where the bite of a dog, really 
madt would be productive of no ill consequence : — if, for 
instance, the animal bit through a coat, or otiier thick gar- 
nient,'so that his teeth were rubbed clean in passing througli 
it, of course, as the poisonous saliva could not reach the 
blo^ no material injury could ensue. 

The following is tlie advice of an experienced medical 
friend, who (as well as myself) has repeatedly wit- 
nessed the delusive inefficacy of the Ormskirk medicine : 
** The wounded part should be dissected completely out, 
as soon as possible, and either fired or touched with 
caustic** 

There are persons who suppose the following to be of 
•ervice : — " Take the leaves of rue, picked from the stalka 
•nd bruised, six ounces ; garlic, picked from the stalks and 
bruised ; Venice treacle, or mithridate ; and the scrapings 
ef pewter : of each four ounces — boil all these over a slow 
£re, in two quarts of strong ale, till one pint is consumed; 
then keep it in bottles close stopped, and give of it nine 
spoonfuls to a man or woman, warm, seven mornings to- 
gether, fasting. This, if given witliin nine days after the 
biting, will prevent the hydrophobia. Apply some of the 
ingredients, from which the liquor was strained, to the 
biueu place* — I have not the least confidence in this pre- 
scription. 

The bite of the mad dog infects the blood ; the bite of 
the viper, or adder, also infects the blood : sweet oil will 
cure the latter ; the experiment is worth trying in the 
former case.— Seethe article, "For thebiteof Adders "&c. 

Various accounts have made their appearance, at differ- 
ent times, as to the mode of curing the hydrophobia, from 
which the following are selected : — 

In a supplement to the Madras Gazette, about three 
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years since, there is an account of the cure of two well- 
authenticated cases of hydrophobia, after the dreadful 
cfiTects of the disease had proceeded to a most alarming 
degree on the patient. One of the cases was successfully 
treated by Mr. Tymon, of his Majesty's 22nd dragoon% 
and the other by John Sdnwlbred, M. D. surgeon to the 
Calcutta Native Hospital. In both instances, the cure 
was procured by immediate and repeated bleedings, to the 
full extent the patient could possibly bear : in one case 
near fifty ounces of blood were taken in a very short time s 
calomel and opium were given in repeated doses ; but the 
success of the treatment seems decidedly to be attributed 
to the jsucces&ive bleedings. 

On Tuesday, the 5th of May, 1813, A. Bheestie, who 
had been bitten, three weeks before, in the leg, by a mad 
dog, was carried to the Native Hospital, about three 
o'clock in the afternoon, vrith the symptoms of hydropho* 
Ilia strongly upon him. He was immediately bled, to the 
extent of forty ounces. The symptoms of the disease 
yielded in succession as the blood flowed ; and before the 
vein was clo&ed, he stretched out his hand for a cup of 
water, and calmly drank it off, though the mere approach 
of it, but a few minutes before, had thrown him into 
convulsions. After the bleeding, he lay down on a cot* 
fell asleep, and continued so almost two hours. When he 
awoke, the symptoms of the disease were threatening to 
return ; another vein was then opened, and eight ounces 
of blood more taken away, which so completely subdued 
the disease, that he has not had a symptom of it since. 

But bleeding, in cases of hydrophobia, has not been 

uniformly attended with success, even in India. The 

son of Mr. Leonard, Master of the Mission School, at 

Calcutta, diedt recently, of this complaint. He had^beQa 

x2 
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hitxea by a lap-dog, and the wound was Vtpt opca f«f 
some time with caustic, and afterwards healed. Sjmptonui 
•f hydrophobia, however, appeared about three days before 
kis death, and although bleeding was had recourse to, and 
every other method of cure tried, he fell a sacrifice to the 
fury of the disorder. 

Henry, son of G. Rix, a waterman, of Southsea, was 
bitten in the dieek, and over the eye, by a mad dog, on 
the 25th of March, 1813;^ He continued, very well until 
J^riday morning, the IJth of the following month, when 
lie complained of being indisposed. His friends gave him 
a cordial, with the hope of relieving his pain ; but he grew 
worse, and complained of great thirst. It was with great 
difficulty he was prevailed on to take medicine. He com- 
plained exceedingly of violent pains in the chest and 
throat ; and, on his seeing water that was brought into the 
room, his agony greatly increased. He foamed at the 
mouth sufficiently to wet many cloths, and woul<i^re- 
^uently exclaim, «* O, Father 1 is that from the dpg ?" He 
was copiously bled, but without any good effect. He re- 
tained his setises until within a few hours of his death, 
when the effects of this disorder were extremely violent ; 
but the paroxisms abated about an hour before he expired. 

Several mad dogs have been seen in this neighbourhood* 
and it is feared have done considerable injury. But the 
most melancholy affair we have to record, is the- following 
case of James Sharp, glassmao, son of Alexander Sharfw 
Queen-street, in this town. On Wednesday morning las^ 
when he returned home from the Northumberland glasa* 
house, he compbuned of being unwell, and told his parents 
ihat he had been vomiting throughout the night, while al 
vrork. On Thursday he was much worse, when an emetiii 
vas procursd ior hinoi but h« could ii»t baar the sight of 
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It wlien made into a liquid. On Friday a medical maa 
was brought to sec him, 'w-ho, after examining the youth, 
and trying the effect the sight of water produced on him; 
gave it as bis opinion that it was a case of hydrophobia. 
Enquiry was then made whether he had ever been bitten 
by a dog; the young man said that a pup of his had bit 
his thumb three weeks ago last Sunday, and tha*i the dog 
died soon after. A powder was now given him, which 
he swallowed with the greatest agitation, not being able to 
bear the sight of the water in which it was mixed. In the 
afternoon of Friday, he was bled in both arms, and in the 
temple, not to hasten his death, as the ignorant are cur- 
rently reporting, but as the only means likely to lead to a 
recovery. It had not, however, the desired effect; for 
from that time he continued excessively ill till about hal& 
past three o'clock on Saturday morning, having only about 
ten minutes' respite * between each paroxism. A few 
minutes before expiring, he expressed a w ish for a drink 
of warm water — about two tea-cup&ful were given him, 
when he appeared something easier. Shortly after, he had 
a desire to rise up for some purpose, but no sooner did hig 
feet touch the ground, than he threw himself back in his 
fatlier's arms, and expired without a groan^—JVeti^cas//^ 
Fapery Dec, 1th, 1814. 

A paragraph appeared in many of the papers about 
this period, stating that a man in Wales had been cured 
of the hydrophobia by copious bleeding. 

It was also reported, that at Udina, in Friuli, a poor 
siah, lying under the frightful tortures of the hydrophobia, 
was cured with some draughts of vinegar, given him by 
mistake instead of another potion. A physician of Padua 
got intelligence of this event, at Udina, and tried the same 
remedy upon a patient of iheliospitaLl, administering* to 
13 
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)uin ft pound of vinegar in the mornings mnotfaer ftt i 
jvid ft third at son-set, and the man was speedily and per* 
fectly cured. 

The nature of ihis fiigfatful disorder has baffled aU 
enquiry ; and the very great difference in the periods of time 
during which the lurking infection appears dormant, sets 
|dl calculation at defiance. Instances, both in man and 
beast, have been known where the disorder has made Ua 
appearance in the course of a week or two after die bitc^ 
while numerous cases might be found where somemontha 
have elapsed ere hydrophobia became manifest. 

IForming dogs, it is generally supposed, will render them 
incapable pf communicating the disease should they be 
attacked with hydrophobia, and the f<dlowiag statement 
18 given by a writer on the subject : 

He says, ** that, notwithstanding three dogs of his, whidi 
luid been bitten by mad dqgs at three several periods, all 
died mad, yet they did not bite or dO anjr miscfaief ; tha^ 
bdng determined to make a full experiment, he shut up 
4>ne of the mad dogs in a kennel, putting to him a dog 
which he did not value, when the mad dog often ran at the 
other to bite him, but his tongue was so swelled that he 
eould not make his teeth meet ; and although the dog was 
Jkept in the kennel until the mad one died, and was pur- 
pffaelj preserved for two years afterwards, he never ailed 
nny thing, although no remedy was ever Applied to ^eci( 
any infection that might have been received. 

** Having had various opportunities of proving the use- 
fulness of worming, I have inserted the most striking in- 
stances, under the hope of inducing its general practice. 
A terrier bitch, that was kept in the kennel with for^ 
floupl^^f honnds, went mad, but not ft single hound was 
bHt«B, por was ab^ te^n to offer to bite* The creature 



Wing of a peculiar sort* every attcotion was panl to hti^ 
and the gradations of the disease, which were extremely 
rapid^ were minutely noted. The hydrophobia waa fast 
approaching be£ere she waa separated from the hound^ 
and she died the second day after ; at first, warm milk wat 
placed before her, which she atten^ted to lap, but could not. 
From this period she never tried either to eat or drinl^ 
seldom rose up, or eren mof«d ; the tongue swelled very 
much, and long before her death the jaws were distended 
ky it, 

M The hounds were parted with some years alWr, and 
were sold in lots : a madness broke out in the kennel be> 
longing to a gentleman who had purchased many of them; 
but akhou^ sererid of these hounds were bitten and went 
jnad, only one of them ever attempted to bite^ and that 
waa a hound from the Duke of Portland^ which, in the 
operation of worming, had the worm broken by his stru^ 
j|;ling, and he was so troublesome that one half waa suffered 
to remain; the others all died with symptoms similar to 
the terrier, viz. a violent swelling of the tongue, and ^ 
stupor, rendering them nearly motionless, both of which 
symptoms seemed to increase with the disease.** 

If it be intended to worm a dog, the best time to per- 
form the operation is while very young, or before he has 
left off sucking, at which time, it causes him company 
lively little pain, and he is not sufficiently strong to offer 
much resistance. What is meant by the worm in this case^ 
is the sinew which runs up the center of the under part 
•f the tongue ; to extract whicb, a shoemaker's awl, or it 
large needle, will be as good an instrument as can be used* 
Place the puppy between your knees, turn his tongue over 
jour ingers, and with your awl, or needle, raise the end 
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4>f fhe worm or sinew, which may be easily drawn out witli. 
your finger and thumb. 

Having given the opinion of one writer on the subject 
«f worming, I shall express my own, by transcribing m 
•sentence from another author, who observes, " worming 
•can be no preventive ; Ae mouth, in some cases, may be- 
come swelled from obstruction or repletion of the salivary 
glands, so that the dog cannot dose his jaws ; but this may 
bappen in a wormed or an .nnwormed dog." However, as 
worming is a simple operation, and appears not to injure 
the dog, there can be no great harm in adopting what, at 
least, is ciurently reported to have the effect before de- 
scribed. 

There are no less than « five curable madnesses,*' en.u-. 
«ierated by writers, who, either to shew their own acute 
and penetrating genius, or to perplex their readers, have 
used more parade of words than either common sense or 
titility requires ; and have, therefore, described, Lank Mad'- 
ness, Slee]}ing Madness* Falling Madness, Dumb Madness, 
mnd Rheumatic Madness^ 

Lank Madness and Sleeping Madness~aie the same dis- 
ease ; but nothing can be more absurd than to denominate 
it madness. However^ not to dispute about the name, it 
may be observed, that it arises from immense quantities of 
short thick worms, which are generated in tlie intestines 
and stomach, and accompanied with corrupt humours ; the 
fumes from which ascending to the head, produce a giddy 
drowsiness, and cause the dog to pine away. Various re- 
cipes for this disease will be found in different publications, 
most or all of which appear the offspring of imagination, 
jind not of the least service. To cure this disease, nothing. 
jBaoj^ Is necessary, than theadministration of a table spoou*. 



tx\ or two of linseed oil, end rcpeetiog the doee^ if * cure 
W not effected, after a period of two or three day*. 

Falling Madne$u In this dtsceie the animal will reel 
and fall : — It is wrongly named:— it is neither more nor 
less tlian fits, for the cure of which see the article Fitu 

Dumb Madness. Having never seen any thing of this 
sort, I will borrow both the description of the disease and 
the remedy :* « This disease causes the dog to abstain 
irom food, and continually to hold his mouth wide open, 
frequently rubbing the sidet of it with his feet ; to cure 
which, take the juice of black hellebore^ the juice of ^atuU 
putrida, and of rue, of each four ounces ; strain them well, 
and add two drams of unprepared scammony, mix them 
well together, and give to the dog." 

Jiheumatic Madness* It is equally sufprising why thie 
disease should be distinguished by the appellation of euMi- 
tiess / The symptoms are as follow : — the dogs ey^ will 
i^pear yellow, his head will swell, and he will drivel and 
slaver. For cure take 50 grains of jalap, 2 grains of ciu 
Joracl, and give the animal ; afterwards, let 2 grains of tar* 
tar emetic, and 90 grains of magnesia, be well mixed, and 
divided into 12 doses, and one given three or (bur times • 
day, keeping die animal warm with a body doth. 

The Mange. — Dogs highly fed, and but little exercise^ 
ire very liable to diseases of the skin ; but the mange, pro* 
perly so called, arises chiefly from filthy kennels, foul water, 
and want of food. If a dog be kept clean and tolerably 
fed, he will never be troubled with this disorder, unlesa 
indeed the infection is caught £rom another dog already 
labouring under it, andfiv Ihia rasonamangcy dog should 
be strictly confined. 

This disease, too^ according to fiistidious triflers, is dis*^ 
ttDguished by two namely via* the Med and tha Ckmrnft^ 
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Mange: these, however, are distinctions perfectly unneces* 
sary ; for, though this disorder may assume different api>ear« 
ances, it is merely the mange, notwithstanding; and, from 
several trials, I have reason to believe, may be uniformly 
cured by an infusion of fox-glove leaves, rubbed upon the 
affected parts :-— put two ounces of fox-glove leaves into 
a jug, and pour a quart of boiling water upon them : wash 
the dog every other day. The animal should be muzzled 
to prevent his licking himself, not only in this, but in all 
other cases where outward applications are used, or it will 
of course render the intended effect abortive^ to say no- 
thing of the risk of poisoning the dog. The infasion of 
fox-glove leaves may be called a cleanly remedy, as it is un- 
attended with that filthiness and disagreeable smell, which 
uniformly attend all other recipes for this loathsome dis- 
ease; but the few trials I have witni>sscd of its effects 
would not warrant its absolute infallibility, though I have 
certainly no reason to doubt it^— The following may be in- 
Tarlably depended on: — ^half an ounce of strong quicksil- 
rer ointment, 2 ounces of hog's lard, and half an ounce of 
hellebore powder; mix well together, and rub the dog all 
over once a day. If the dog is in high condition, take the 
following — 6 grains of calomel, 2 grains of tartar emetic^ 
and one dram of magnesia; mix well and divide into 12 
'doses, giving oiaq night and morning. 
' Merdtirial ointment will cure the mange most effectual- 
ly, and will kill the dog also unless he be a strong animal. 
If mercurial ointment is applied, the dog must be well at- 
tended to prevent his taking cold — it is not an advisable 
remedy* — Take 1 ounce of oil of turpentine, 2 drams of 
vitriolic acid, mix them cautiously in a large galley pot; 
while this mixture is hot, (|dd four ounces of hog's lard, 2 
«im6et of sttlpImn^Qi»i finely powdered; or, take 4 ouncia 



»f hog*s lard, 2 ounces of train oil, 1 ouncA of oil of tur* 
pentinc, 4 ounces of sulphur vivum, well mixed. 

The mange will sometimes break out again, after $n 
apparent cure : in fact, it con&ists of animalcula, contained 
in the different small protuberances, or scabs; andt if these 
be not utterly destroyed, the disease will rd>appear; hence 
the necessity oi w csiUng once or twice, even after the cure 
seems effected 

Colds awl Coughst if not very violent, will subside with« 
ont recourse to medicine ; but, if resorted toi • in the first 
I^e, api ly a blister to the throat; afterwards take 2 
grains of tartar emetic, 3 grains of powdered opium* and 
one ou. ce of powdered gum arabic^-divide into 12 dosasr 
and give one three times a day, keeping the body open, by 
occasionally administering a spoonful or two of castor oil* 
Fits may arise from various ca u s e s from costiveoess or 
from worms, for the symptoms of which see Falling Mad- 
ness, For cure, 30 grains of jalap, 2 grains of cakmel, 2 
grains of golden sulphur of antimony, given in a Uttl# 
syrup, and repeated in four days. 

Giddiness ih the Head may be treated the same aa fits ; 
vomits are successfully resorted to in this complaint, for 
which administer one grain, or one and a ...al^ of tartar 
emetic, in any liquid ; if it produce not the desired effect 
in half an hour, give half the quantity, 

Convvlsions. Young dogs are liable lo convulsioiu^ 
the symptoms of which are both alarming and distrefsing : 
the animal will reel and fall, will foam at the mouth, and 
continue some time convulsed ; when the culvul&ion fit is 
somewhat abated, and the dog attempts to recover the use 
of his legs, he will send forth the most dismal bowlings ; 
occasionally his eyes will become red, and he will bite at 
bis master, or any person that happena to be near him. I 
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am persuaded, convulstons are sometimes liastitj mistakeo 
for hydrophobia; for, ss the dog recm-eia from the con- 
▼tiUiont be regains the use of bis legs before reason (or 
instinct) returns ; in this situation, he will ficquenlly rum 
straight forward, without the power of either guiding him- 
self, or directing his course, and will probably bite at any- 
thing which obstructs his progress. Bleeding has been re- 
commended, and is probably of use. Cold water throws 
upon the dog, will recover him from the fit — if you throw 
him into a pit or pond of water, he recovers immediately^ 
though the convulsions wiU return. Convulsions cannot 
be cured but by degrees ; I should, therefore, advise bleed- 
ing and gentle physic. I am of opinion, that convulsion^ 
if not attended to, will produce hydrophobia. 

Swelling in the Throat. — Blister the part and keep the 
dog warm : give him a purging powder, the same as for 
fits. 

Wo rms4 ' Give a few doses of the purging powder, re- 
commended for fits. A spoonful or two of Unseed oil, 
will be found serviceable. A dog troubled with worms* 
Is frequently very voracious, appears thin, and will occa- 
rionally part vri Ji a worm. 

FUfM, growing over the Ei^t^-^-Xyoo dram of white 
vitriol, mixe4 in 12 ounces of water. 

Scab in the Ears^-^Ttds disorder, if neglected, will sorne^ 
times destroy the whole ear. Scrape off the scab, and 
touch the part with lunar caustic— repeat it in about three 
days. If the inaide of the ear becomes affected, use the 
foUowing :-^ drams of lard, and 1 dram of oil of vitriol 
well mixed ; apply a Httle over the whole surface of the 
sore ; repeat the dressing twice in a week, taking care that 
it |;ets not into the animal's eyes, in order to which die 
head had better be kept covered. Hie scab in the ear 
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maif generally be cored by rubbing the loret two or three 
limes with mercurial ointment. 

S&re JEarSf v^en fom in ike JXedSgiet.— Wash Hie paK 
well with a spunge and warm water, and a|iply n Uttle off 
the best sweet oiL 

CoTtker in the X(p<«— Rub with a little tramt alnai. 

Wken WoundedfOrto ttop a violent SJfiuion ^ Mood^-^ 
The lips of the wound should be drawn together, and somo 
sticking plaister applied to keep them cloie ; spread lint 
orer, and moisten it with compound tincture of bensoln ; 
when dry, it will stick fast, and let it not be remored for^ 
Mreral days. If the wound be laige, it should be stitched. 

^^pa«mr#— Four ounces of rectified quiit of wine, and 
S drams of camphor, mixed t let the parts be well rubbed: 
tfie dog should rest till he has perfectly recovered. 

Tor the Site tf another Dog, dress the part with tincture 
of Benjamin twice a day. 

Sore JVsefcf— Let the feet be well washed in warm wfttci^ 
and wiped peritBCtly dry (•^take S ounces of spirit of wint 
or brandy, 1 dmn of camphor, 8 ounces of white win* 
vinegar :— mix and wash the dog's feet two or three timea 
n day. Or, dissolve one ounce of alum in half a pint of 
vrater, and wash two or three times s day. If thorns have 
run into the feet, they should, if possible^ be drawn ou^ 
using tfie same means as are generally applied in extract- 
ing a thorn from a man's hand. 

To bring Hair upon a Scalded Pcrtf^Diaaohe 1 scruple 
0f lunar caustic in 1 ounce of water, and rub the part once 
* day. Or, a little calcined leather mixed with fresh lanL 

To destroy FleaSf Lice, j-c^-Quicksilver ointment will 
destroy, them ; but the following is preferable in every re- 
ject : Ixnl one dram of white arsenic in one pint of water» 
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and wHcn cold* drass the dog all over : he mast be munled 
•r tied up, so as to prevent bis licking bimself. 

To make a J>Qg Jlne in hit C(mU«— Some recommend 
Hudk and a brush, but the foUowing is preferable" a. 
purge, as recommended for fits, with good keq^ dean bed» 
and regttlar exercise. 

To Dry up a BitchU Milk, — Rub with equal parts of 
linegar and brandy. 

To Becover the Seme of Smeli^^Colda will affect a dog 
in thb respect ; or even coativenesa :— -a little physic is all 
lliat ia necessary. 

■ To cure a Dog HuU ka$ santllowed Poison^f^'Soxvomic^ 
h the poison used; nor have any means yet been dis- 
maweind which will eflfectuaHy prove an antidote. ^ Instan-' 
taneous vomiling can alone save the animal's life, for which 
aumy peisons recommend 2 or 3 grains of tartar emetic. 
Oil 'of any kind, or common salt, poured down the dog'« 
throat, if it cause vomiUng, may have the desired effect, 
nis practice inapplicable to poisons ia general, aadaa wel^ 
fo the human species, as to the canine race. 

Spaying Siicheh on GeUing Dogs^ is equally unadvia*- 
able and baibarous. 

^■or the Site of an Adder, or any other Venomoui Crea'^ 
<icre^— When a dog has been bitten by a viper (<m tfaenos^ 
most likdy) the part will immediately swell; and amedi^ 
cal friend recommends it to be rubbed with equal parts oC 
oil of olives and oil d turpentine. Howev er^from ezpe* 
riencc, I can assert, that conmion sweet oil will have the 
desired effect ; but, in order to elucidate this snbjed, I 
win copy a page or two from <* Goldsmith's Animated 
Nature :"— 

«« One William Oliver, »v]per«catGfaer,of BaOvwaath* 



fni irho discovered this adxmrahle remedy. Onihe Ist of 

- June, 1755, in the presence df a great nunditer of persmuv 
* he suffered hiniself to be bit by an old bfeck viper (brought 

"by one of the company) upon the wrist and Joint of the 

- tiiumb) so that drops of blood came out of Ac wound s 
he immediately felt « violent pain both at the top of his 
thumb and up his arm, even before the viper vras loosened 
from his hand t soon after he felt a pain, resembling that 
of burning, trickle up his arm ; in a few nunutes, his eyea 
began to look red and fiery, and to water much ; in less 
Ihan an hour he perceived the venom to seize his heart, 
vnth a prickling x>ain, which was attended with faintness, 
shorthess of breath, and cold sweats ; in a few minutes 
after this, his belly began to swell, with great gripings, and 
pains in his back, which were attended with vomkiBga 
and purgings x. duxing the violence of these s^j^ms^ 
l&k 4g^t was gone for several minutes, but he could hear 
all the while» He said, that in his former experiment^ 

- he had never deferred making use of his remedy longer 
than he perceived the effects of the venom reaching his 
heart ; but this time, being willing to satisfy the company 
thoroughly, and trusting to the speedy effects of his reme* 
dy, which was nothing more than olive oil, he forebore to 
apply any thing, till he fbund himself exceedingly ill, and 
quite giddy. About an hour and a quarter after the first 
of his being bit, a chafing-dish of glowing charcoal was 
brought in, and his naked arm held over it as long as he 
could bear, while his wife rubbed in the Oil with her hand, 

' turning his arm continually round, as' if she would have 
roasted it over tlie coals : he said the poison soon abated, 
but the swe&ing did not diminiifli much. Most violent 

' ptxrgings »id vomitings soon ensued ; and his pulse be- 
vcaie so low, and so often itftermpted, thai it was bought 
jr 2 
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praper to«der him arepetitiaii of eordial potioiit : lit esoA 
he was not feniible of any. great relief from these ; but 
tfiat a gliis or two of olive oil drank down, seemod to 
give him ease^ Continuing in thii dangerous condi t i o ii, 
he waa put to bed, where his arm wea again bathed over a 
panofcfaaKoid, and rubbed with olive oil, heated in a ladle 
over the charcoal, by Br. Mortimer's direction, who was 
the physician that drew up the account. From this last 
operation he declared, that he found immediate ease; as 
though by some charm ; he soon after fell into a profound 
sleep, and after nine hours' sound rest, awaked, about six 
the next morning, and found himself very well ; but, in 
the afternoon, on drinking some rum and strong beer, so 
as to be almost intoxicated, the swelling returned, with 
much pain and oM sweats, which abated soon, on bathing 
the arm, aa before, and wrapping it up in brown paper 
<ffoak6d in the oU* 

« Such are the effects of the viper's bite ; yet its flesh 
lias long been celebrated as a noble medicine. A brotht 
made by boiling one viper in a quart of water, till it comes 
to a pint, is the usual method in which it is given at pre- 
sent : and it is said to be a very powerful restorative in 
battered constitutions : giving vigour to the languid dr* 
culation, and even prompting to venery." 

And yet, if the pobon of the adder be taken intemallyt 
It is perfectly innocent; «< the famous experiments that 
were tried by Rhedi and others, in the presence of the 
grand duke of Tuscany and his court, put this beyond any 
doubt whatsoever. By these it appeared, that the serpent 
having once bitten, exhausted, for that time^ the greatest 
part of the poison; and though the wound caused by 
its biting a second time, was attended with some naa* 
lignant symptomS) yet they were much milder than before; 
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It Mppeareit, diat die serpent, upon Uting a sponge, or « 
pece of soft bread, and then biting a dog immediately 
after, did not inflict a wound more dangerous than the 
|mck of a needle. It appeared, that the Tenom being 
•oltected, and a needle dipped therein, this produced al« 
most as painful effects as the tooth of the animal Itself 
But what caused the greatest surprise in the court waa» 
the seeming rashness of one Totzi, a yiper-catcher, wbo^ 
while the philosophers were giving elaborate lectures on 
the danger of the poison when taken internally, boldly 
desired a large quantity of it might be put together ; and 
then, with the utmost confidence^ drank it off before them 
an. The court was struck with astonishment, and ex- 
pected that the man would instantly Adl dead ; but they 
•oon perceived their mistake, and found that, taken in this 
ipanner, the poison was as harmless as water.'* 

Hence, it is very clear, that it is the injection of the 
Tenom or fluid into the blood, from which danger is to be 
apprehended; nor indeed is this alarming effect on the 
Uood conflned to the bite of serpents, or other living crea- 
tures, since we are informed, from undoubted authority, 
that milk, even, injected into the blood, will be attended 
widi effects as fatal as those which follow the bite of the 
vpttle-snake or cobra dl capello. . 



WIE BLOOD-HTOUND. 

Ab t&e dog is so very susceptible of change in his form, 
i| is no way surpriung that some of the peculiar species of 
this animal should have become extina. For instance* 
tarions historians have transmitted accounts of a race of. 
dpgf| which) indiTidually, was more than a loatch for (be 
F 3 
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wild boar, or erea the lion ; and we are told, that an Ioa 
dian chieftain or king, after entertaining Alexander the 
Great with a combat of this nature, presented him with 
aeveral of the same breed. If we are to credit, I beliere 
Plutarch amongst the rest, these dogs were not xnoro 
temarkable for sise and strength, than for persevering 
courage, and, like the English buU-di^, would suffer the 
amputation of their limbs, (or even lose their heads) ra- 
ther than quit their hold. However, it is very certain, that 
BO such dog exists at the present day, in any part of the 
jknown world, nor vrUl conmion sense be easily persuaded* 
that there ever was a dog, which, singly, was more than • 
match for a lion. With respect to the original English 
blood-hound, it is evident the breed is nearly extinct; 
there are a few individual specimens still remaining in 
the north, where* in fact, this particular dog was fin* 
Itfought into notice ; but the Spaniards, in the West In- 
dies and South America, are in possession of a verylargia 
and fierce animal, which they use as a sort of blood- 
hound ; yet entirely differing both in shape and diqpoaition 
from the former. The English blood-hound is about the 
sise of a mastil^ or seven or eight and twenty inches higbt 
with a wide forehead and attractive conntenanoe ; noae 
ebtuse and expansive nostrils ; larg^ soft, and penduloua 
cars; and a voice awfully deep and sonorous. The gene- 
ral colour is a reddish tan, darkening to the upper part^ 
vrith a mixture of black upon the bacib In short, the 
deep-fiewed southern hound resemblea the blood-hound 
in form and colour very nearly, and a person may easily 
imapne the latter, by supposing an animal considerablj 
tupst than the southern hound. The blood-hound of the 
West Indies, on the eontf ary, though he is about the same 
Iwight, fass amally erect earsi (which the Spaniaids gene- 
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n3Xf crop) tfa« aote more pointed, and tho hair and tUa 
bard : bie countenance ia lU-natured and ferodous; ami 
plough not lo heavy aa the EngUah blood-hound, ia mita* 
cular and Tery actiTO. 

At no Tery remote period, tho unfortunate negroei in 
the West Indlea, were frequently torn to picoea by thaw 
blood-bounds, and regubv regiments itill esiat in Cub^ 
and other Spaniih settlements, under the title of Ghaiaeurf. 
One man has tbe charge of two dogs, and Don Manuel 
de Sgas commanded a party of these men and dogs, which 
was procured firom Cuba, for the purpose of huntmg the 
rcfiactory Maroons in Jamaica. A tolerable idea may be 
formed of the character of these dogs, from a review which 
took place immediately after their anivaL General Wal- 
p<^ being anxious to review these chasseurs, left head- 
quarters the morning after they were landed, accompanied 
by Colonel Skinner, and arrived in a post»chaise at Seven 
BiverSi Notice of his sfproach having been given, the 
abaaseurswere taken to a distance from the house, in order 
to be advanced when the General arrived The Spaniards 
were drawn out in a line at the end of a gentle declivity, 
and oonaisted of upwarda of forty men, with their dogs in 
ftont unmussled, and held by cotton ropes. As it was 
intended to ascertain what dfect would be produced on 
the dogs, if engaged under a fire of the Maroons* the Spa- 
niards, upon the word bong given, iired their fusils, when 
the dogs pressed forward with the greatest fury, amidst 
tiie shouts of their keepers, whom they dragged witfi 
almost irvesiatible force. Some of these animals, held bj 
the ropes, and maddened by the shout of attack, absolutely 
seised on the gun-sto<^ in the hands of the chasseun^ 
and tore pieces out of them. In fact, such was their 
fiiiious impetuosity, that they were with difficulty stopped 
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1)efore tihrf reached General WalpoIe,.wlio was under tlit 
necessity of getting into his chase most expeditiously; 
while the utmost exertious scarcely prerenteii them from 
a^iziog Qp the horses^ 

' However, these dogs are chiefly intended for hunting 
'irunaway negrf>es ; and though they would advance against- 
|i body of undisciplined blacks, nothing would be more, 
'ridiculous than to suppose tbem capable of charging a. 
rc(gu1ar r^menti In hunting the negroes, each chasseur; 
is accompanied by two dogs, and armed with a straight 
'•w<»d, or couteim de chajtte i and we are informed, that- 
tliese blood^hounds, (whi^n properly trained) on coming 
up with the otgect of pursuit, will not kill him, unless re* . 
flistance is offered, but barl^ at and terrify him tUl he tcops^ 
when they crouch near him, and by barking give their, 
l^jeqpers notice, who approach accordingly, and secure thdr. 
pi^saner. It seems, they are sometimes accompanied by. 
vnaller doga» of exquisite olfactory powers, called finders 
though Pallaamakies no niention of small dogs attending ^ 
those which were brought to Jamaica*. Nevertheless, the. 
unfortunate Maroons were panicr struck, on their arrival ; . 
i^nd though they bad successfully opposed regular troopi^, 
(chiefly by ambuscade, and surprise, certainly) they sur« 
sendered, without c^cei attempting tot, try their fortunes, 
against animals, by no mean^ equal to. armed men, and*, 
which required but an ordinary share of ooursi^e to oppose* , 
The Marpons, it 19 true^ depended-t>n their, lood know^ 
l^^c> *i^ ^^ exquisite skill with which they concealed * 
themselves, in tbeir encounters with the.trooops of the ia*. 
' Undje and by no means on pitched battles, or open fight- 
ing ; . and aware, at length, that no hiding place was proof, 
' against the scent of the bloofl-houhd, they lost at once^ , 
tl^t addren and perseyeriog courage^ which h44 lH#e44 



very able officers, and made haTock amongrt the diia- 
plined legions brought to eonibat them. 

But» to return to the English blood-bouiid, it may be 
•bserred, that he appears to possesa all the giKxl qualitica 
•f the blood-hound of the West Indies, without that un* 
necessary fierceness, which seems to be one of the mosi 
distinguishing characteristics of the latter : with an equal 
ahare of courage^ the former possesses a finer scent, aa well 
as a mild, docile, and familiar. disposition; and by no 
sieans requires that excessive correction, which, it seem^ 
is indispensable to the due submission of the traat* 
adantic dog. 

Before we proceed further, it may not be amiss to ob« 
iMTve, that almost any kind of dog may be taught to pur- 
sue a human b«ng, and certainly the fox-hound, tba 
barrier, or the beagle, might be brought to trace the foot* 
steps of a man, with almost as much ease aa they are taught 
to chase a fox or a haie ; these dogs would carry on any 
particular scent, when they are perfectly convinced they 
are to follow no other ; and the ordinary rules of training 
are sufficient for the purpose. Ihe method formerly 
pursued of training a blood-hound, we are told, was thtt 
following :— the dog was first-laid on the scent of a pieca 
of dragged venison, and, at the termination of the chase^ 
was rewarded by some of the meat that had been thua 
drawn before him ; when perfect, in these introductory 
lessons, the shoes of a man were rubbed with deer's blood, 
and the person took a circuit of some miles, occasionally 
renewing the scent by rubbing frrsh blood on his shoes : 
this was practised for some time, till* by degress, the ani« 
mal acquired the habit of following the dry foot of a man, 
when his education became complete^ 

Whether these preparatory lesions with the blood of a 
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4m» are mdiipeinable, I cannot ipeak from ezptiienes $ 
liut I am decidedly of opinion they are not, and that it is 
' vuldilg a drniitoiM passage where the road Hes direct : <— 
« hound may be taught to dtase a fox or a hare, without 
Irst trailing him at deer ; and no douht can exist, that a 
¥lood-hound woidd be better, and more easily trained, by 
laying him direcdy on the track of a man. 

An obTious reason, however, presents itself why a large 
4og should be preferred for this purpose, viz. that, as they 
were employed to hunt thieves, it was necessary they 
ihould possess^ not only courage, but strength, to eneoun<- 
ter them, if required ; nor does it appear that any species 
- vf dog could be better calculated for this purpose, than 
the old English blood-hound. A writer has remarked, 
that on the divisional borders of England and Scotland* 
while these countries were in the habit of waging was 
against each other, a continued system of robbery and de» 
preclation was privately carried on, even in peace ; and» 
under the cover of night, the thief drove his prize into th« 
fiutnesses of, or as far as possible into, his own kingdom— 
hence a dog of the above description, which could with 
certainty trace the marauder to his den, was almost inva-> 
luable. 

Peer stealing too, at a less remote period, when num« 
bers of these animals existed in a sort of wild state, vx 
dHFerent forests (now chiefly enclosed) was very preva- 
lent ; hence the blood-hound became the nightly compa*- 
nion of the forest-keeper. Modem game^keepers, how- 
ever, instead of using the blood-hound, are frequently 
Attended by a large mastiff in their nocturnal perambft* 
lations. 

The blood- hound, in fact, may be regarded as the largt 
tiuthem h«und| and whikl Qie sxuaic of the padL was a 



Ipdnnpaloljcc^ the loadienifacmndB were 4csarir«dlyh^^ 
la the highest estimation; but modem sportsmen prefer 
B sort of mongrel or northern hound, more fleet than th« 
formsr, yet with a much inferior seent, and, instead of th«. 
de^, mellow voice of the southern hound, he sometimes 
runs silently, and his cry, at best, is a harsh, disagreeable 
yelp. This dog, for the sake of distinctaoa, may be called 
the 8h€Ui0Vhfiewed northern hound, with comparatiTely 
small ean, sharp nose, and the countenance by no means 
ttther so interesting, or expressive o£ that intelligence^., 
whijch are such distinguishing characteristics of the for-^ 
mer. Hie northern hounds are yery swift; but, unless tbo; 
scent lies well, they are frequently at fault, and veiy often 
not able to recover the cbase^ The southern hound, on 
the contrary, is slower in the pursuit ; yet, however harsh 
the weather, and cold the scent, it is rarely lost by him, 
while his superior musk must more than compensate for 
the speed of his oon]^titor ; at the lame time, the chas«. 
Is not nearly so distressing to a horse. 

Such, however, i»'the effect of time and fiudnon, thafc 
the blood^hound, once held in sudi esteem, is become 
nearly extinct ; and though no dog is perhaps sq wdi 
calculated for pursuing the stag^ he has, even in this re- 
spect* been supplanted by a moi^grel ; which, while it 
nearly approximates him in sise, possesses neither hie 
eiquiaite scent, sonorous voioe> nor interesting and beau* 
tifttl appearance. 

It has been remarked* that the hounds used in Britaui, 
France* and Germany, degenerate, if transported t^ 
warmer, climates* and hence are supposed to have been 
originally' nerves of these countries. Be this as it maiy» 
little doubt can be enterUioed, on reflexion, that the 
eld Ungliah btood^hf^uad was the stock, upon which have 
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been grafted all the spurious, mongrel breeds, wiiich, un* 
dier the names of stag-hounds, fox-bounds, harriers, &c. 
afford diversion to the modem sportsman of this country ; 
at the head of which we may place 



THE STAG-HOUND. 

This dog is nearly as high as the blood-hound, but net 
80 heavy, with smaller ears, a sharper nose, and the coun- 
tenance much fiercer. What particular kind of dog was 
crossed with the blood-hound, to produce the stag-bound^ 
does not appear to be well known ; but, every thing consi- 
dered, it is more than probable, it was the smaller grey- 
hound, or lurcher* In the Sportsman's Cabinet, it is 
remarked of the stag-hound, that he *< was, originally, aa 
improved cross between the old English, deep-tongued 
floutfaem, and the fleeter fox-hound ; grafted upon the 
basis of what was formerly called, and better known by 
tfie appellation of blood-hound.** Now, crossing the 
deep-tongued southern and the Ibx-hound, wiU not pr«>- 
duce an animal nearly so large or strong as the stag* 
hound; (I mean such stag-hounds as are used in the 
royal hunt ; though a fox-hound or hairier will follow the 
stag) and I think it much more reasonable to condude^ 
that the cross was directly from the blood-bound, with a 
grey-hound, lurcher, or some dog approximating this 
form, as the figure, the disposition, as well as the inferior 
scent, of the stag-hound, demonstrate^ in a very great de- 
gree, the truth of this conjecture. Few establishments 
of stag-bounds at present exist in this country; and 
the diversion is something worse than hunting a bag-fox, 
as the object of puvsuit is ke|>t in what nay be catted a 
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domestic state, almost in company with the hound which 
punnet it, conveyed to a certain spot, and then tamed out 
in a country with which it ii perfectly unacquainted. Royal 
stag-huntings as followed by Geo. III. must appear Tery 
strange to real fox-hunters. When a stag was turned out 
for royal diversion, he was accompanied by two horwment 
called yeomen-prickers, whose business it was to keep at 
a disunce on each side of the stag, but so as never to lose 
Sight of him ; in a short time, the hounds were laid on» 
and, afker running awhile, were stopped by the hunts- 
man, till his mqesty and his attendants (who were unable 
to lay by the side of the hounda) made their ^>pearance : 
dius a royal chase consisted of three or four of these bursts, 
and finished by taking the stag alive^ and conveying him 
back to Swinley Lodge or Windsor Park. Consequently, 
none of those anxiously-pleasing expectations could be ex« 
perienced in this diversion, which uniformly attend fox* 
hunting ; and even if it were possible for the hounds mo- 
mentarily to lose scent, the yeomen-prickers, by having the 
stag constantly in view, render casting out of the ques- 
tion. 

We have already noticed the exquisite scent of the blood- 
hound, a dog which would unerringly trace the steps of 
the very man upon whose foot he was laid, even though it 
should cross a thousand others ; in like manner, the stag- 
hound will single out tlie stag he has been pursuing, 
though he should seek shelter in the midst of a large 
herd of his own kind. The fact is, that being only ont 
remove from the blood-hound, his sense of smelling h 
inferior to the latter certainly, but infinitely superior to £he 
modem fox-hound, or any of the shallow-flewed northern 
hounds, which, as they increase in speed, appear to dege- 
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n^rate as to seent; and if the chace of a modern fox-houtil* 
happens to be crossed by another fox, the hounds are sel- 
dom able of themselves to distinguish the individual they 
had originally pursued : all the fleeter kind of harriers 
labour under the same disadvantage. The nose of th« 
biood-hound will be found much more humid, and his 
nostrils more expansive than the fox-hound ; hence his 
superior olfactory powers, and this rule will be uniformly 
found to obtain in precise comparison to the near affinity 
to, or distance from, the blood-bound. I have not the 
smallest doubt, were bloodhounds, or even the flrst remove 
from them, trained to the fox, that they would as easily dis- 
tmguish the hunted fox, as they are well known to do the 
man or the stag. — On the contrary, if fox-hounds are 
taught to pursue the stag (and they are, I believe, occa- 
donally used for the purpose) they would certainly expe- 
rience the same degiee of perplexity in this respect, as 
when pursuing the fox. The scent of all animals increases 
as they are pursued ; for, as it arises from an exudation 
through the pores of the body, as the animal becomes more 
than ordinarily warm or fatigued, this discharge must take 
place in greater abundance; and thus, supposing that 
hounds could always keep at the same distance from the 
ehase, no alteration, at the same time, in the ground or 
weather, the difficulty of carrying on the scent must regu- 
larly decrease. However, numerous incidents uniformly 
•ccur in hunting that puzzle the hounds, which I shall 
ehdeavour to elucidate under the head ScctU ; and lo 
whicbi coDsequeotly, the reader is referred* 
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^FHE FOX-HOUim. 

A* no very dUtont period, a Urong and dcep>flewed Aaf 
was used for chaskig the fos; with an acute sense of 
smell and soporous toice, yet eomparatiTely slow in tfaa 
yursuit^— Butf as the horse attained giettter perfection^ 
and united an extraordinary degree of swiftness to that 
strength so necessary for the fox chase, the heavy hound 
gradually gave place to- one more fleet ; so that a modem 
ahase approximates more nearly araos, than tlie idea whioh 
the term hunting naturally impresses on the mind* 

The foz>hound at present ia fashion is less than the 
■tag-hound, with smaU ears, sharp nose, and altogether 
more resembling a grey-hound in fomif thaathe old Eng- 
lish blood-hound ; while his voice, so far from being nus- 
sical, is, at best, a disagreeable- ye^ ; at tfaa satna tim% it 
must be allowed, that his speed is very gceat, and, with 
the assistance of the huntsman, &€• he will, no doubt, kiJl 
more foxes than his heavy, but musical, predecessor. If 
we suppose the stag-hound to be the first remove from the 
blood-hound, the fox-hound is at least three or four degrees 
distant from the latter ; but it is not easy to trace the pre- 
cise manner of the cross, in which perhaps accident might 
be as much concerned as judgment: the observations 
which were made respecting the stag-hound, as a croia 
from the blood-hound, are not only equally applicable im. 
thjii casei, but to a much greater ei^tent* 



t;he harrieb. 

^^^liat is at prMent known by the name of the deep-^ 
iewed southe^phound, was used loiiie years ago, tlaest e«^ 
2% 
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clusively, in the fvrsuii of tbe hare ; and migfit be justly 
regarded as a smaller kind of blood-hound, being a per« 
vfect resemblance of the latter, except in size. However, 
as fashion has so much altered fox-hunting, it has not been 
-without its influence upon the pursuit of the hare: — The 
deep and mellow tones of tbe dog just mentioned, haTO 
been supplanted by a mongrel yelp ; so that this chase haa 
aperienced as great a change as fox-hunting, and pre* 
dsely in the same way. When the scen^ lies well, and tbe 
dogs run breast high, the fleet, yelping-bound will kill 
more hares than the heavier dog ; but on bad scenting 
days, he is cwistantly at fault, and wAj, enabled to cairy 
on the chase by the assistance he receives from the hunta- 
ipaa, aa well aa from the frequent viewi of country people 
and others; and it Is no uncommon thing to witness the un- 
fortunate hare thus murdered, instead ofbdng fairly huntedi 
The same remarks will apply to the last article, but widt 
this difierence— the bare, by winding about, at'.d keeping 
generally near the same spot, is much more liable to be 
seen than the fox ; as the latter, after having fairly broketi 
cover and gone off, ,makes the best of his way for some 
earth or fastness, and studiously keeps himself, as much 
as possible, from human observation. 

Otter^hunting might, perhaps, at some remote period, 
have formed a principal diversion in this country. Yer^ 
lew otters are now to be found in England, and, when 
hunted, hare-hounds are generally used ; but it is, atbea^ 
but a contemptible diversion, and scarcely worth notice. 

THE BEAGLE 

Is a little dog chiefly used for huntii^ a hare. It.ia a 
jfery buty, acUm littk •nioia], lesenhting the hanierin 
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colour and character, but much Icm ; its icent U Tcrj 
good, and it is OKtremely ncnsy. Some few packs of bea- 
gles are still in existence ; they are well calculated for foU 
lowing on foot; and though they cannot be otherwise than 
slow, they will hunt down a hare, or perhaps two, in tha 
course of a day. In coursing, where hares are scarce, a 
beagle is frequently used, and is of considerable service, 
as he never fails, by his increasing cry, to give notice 
«f the proximity to a bare. 
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OF SCENT. 

ScxNT is that effluviun) which is continuaHy exuding 
ft-om bodies ; and, being impregnated with the peculiar 
state and quality of the blood and juices of that particular 
body from which it flows, occasions the vast variety of 
smells or scents cognizable by the olfactory nerves, or or- 
gans of smelling. Hence the reason why a dog will trace 
the footsteps of his master for miles, follow him into any 
house, church, or other building, and distinguish him from 
any other person, though surrounded by a multitude* 
And when the faithful animal has thus sought out and 
recognised his master, he is seldom willing to trust entire- 
ly to the evidence even of his own eyes, until, vrith erected 
crest, he has taken a few cordial sniffs to convince hiirself 
he is right. Hence we discover how a hound follows the 
ehase, or a setter or pointer gains information of bis iqp- 
proach to partridges, &c. ; and hence, also, we perceive 
how birds and beasts of prey are directed to their food at 
such vast distances: for this effluvium, issuing from putrid 
bodies, and floating In the air, is carried by the wind to 
different qnarters ; where, striking the olfactory, nerves 
of animals, it immediately conducts them to the spot. It 
matters not how much of the effluvium is evaporated, so 
long as enough remains to irritate the olfactory organ ; 
for, whether it be bird or beast, tliey try the scent in all 
directions, till they discover that which is stronger and 
stronger in proportion as they proceed; and this, nature 
has taught them to know, is the direct and certain road 
to the object of pursuit. Hiis observation is confirmed 
by the increaaed eagerness to be perceived in dogs, ib 
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proportion as tbe loent is recent, and they draw near er to 

the game. 

It is a fact well known, among sportsnien at least, that 
a dog cannot find so well in a ploughed field, as in one 
where there is grass, stubble, &c. which arises from tha 
superior attraction, and also obstruction, which the latter 
affords to the floating effluyium before described; the ooiw 
dition of the ground too, and the temperature of the air» 
are objects of importance : both of which should be moast^ 
without being too wet. WhencTer the ground is hardt 
and the air cold and dry, the abilities of the dog will b* 
exerted in yain, for scarcely any scent will be found ; nor 
does it lie well in general when the wind is in the noith 
or east The soft winds from the west or south (una^ 
tended with rain) are best suited to the chase. 

When dogs roll, and also when spider's webs hang oa 
the hedges or stubbles, the scent is generally bad. During 
a white frost, the scent lies high, as it also does when the 
frost is just gone ; but during a quick thaw, there is Uttl» 
•r no scent. 
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nULES AND INSTRUCTIONS FOR TRAINING 
AND MANAGING HOUNDS, ^c 



Os thiis subject liltle can be adduced, which has not 
been already most ably elucidated by Beckford, ia hi« 
*« Thoughts on Hunting*' in Letters to a friend, and from 
which I shall extract whateTcr is essential to the sports- 
nan. 

It is generally supposed, that the hunting of a pack of 
llounds depends on the huntsman; and that the huntsman 
is an illiterate fellow, who seldom can either read or write ; 
tiiis cannot well be denied ; but it is impossible the busi- 
ness ot a kennel should go on as it oughts unless the master 
himself knows something of it ; for there should be an un* 
dierstanding somewhere; nor can any gentleman enjoy the 
diversion of hunting without it. 

It is the opinion of a great sportsman, that it iisas diffl* 
colt to find a perfect huntsman, as a good prime minister. 
Without taking upon me to determine what requisites may 
be necessary to form a good prime minister, I will Tenturct- 
to describe some of those which are essential towards, 
making a perfect huntsman ; qualities which, I will ven- 
ture to say, would not disgrace more brilliant situations r 
-^such as a clear head, nice observation, quick apprehen* 
sion, undaunted courage, strength of constitution, activity 
•f body, a good ear, and a good voice. 

A huntsman need not be a man of letters ; but give me 
leave to say, that had he the best understanding, he would 
frequently find opportunities of exercising it, and intricjk- 
cies which might put it to the test. 

The sense of smelling is the faculty on which all our 
kope» depend ; it i» thfa whicb muKt leiid »» OT«r greasy 
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fallows, where the feat of the game we pursue being clog- 
ged, leave little scent behind, as well as over stony roads, 
through watery meads, and where sheep have stained the 
^oimd. 

Cleanliness is not only absolutely necessary to the nose 
o£ the hound, but also to the preservation of his health. 
I>ogs are naturally cleanly animals : they seldom, when 
they can help it, dung where they lie: air and fresh straw 
are neceesary to keep them healthy. Let the kenne^ 
fbcrefore, be your particular care, 

" Upon iomo little eminenco erect, 
AndfinmtiiigtothsraddydawD; itsosoits 
On either hand wide op*niiif to teoeive 
The tun*! sU^eerlng beams, when mild he ihinei^ 
And gilds the moontsin topi.** 

I would advise you to make it larg« enough at first, •# 
my addition to it afterwards must spoil the appearanot 
«fit. 

I think two kennels absolutely necessary to the well* 
being of the hounds ; when there is but one^ it is seldonft 
aweet ; and when cleaned out, the hounds, particularly in 
winter, su£^ both whilst it is cleaning, and as long as It 
remains wet afterwarda. To be more deariy understood 
by you, I shall call one of these the kuntiiig'icenneit by 
which I mean that kennel into whidi the hounds are 
drafted which are to hunt the next day. Used always t* 
tiie same kennd, they will be drafted with little trouble } 
they will answer to their names more readily, and you may 
count your hounds into the kennel with as much ease at 
a shepherd counts his sheep out of the fold. 

When the feeder first comes to the kennel in a morning, 
be should let the hounds into the outer court; at the same 
Hme opening the door of the hunting-kennd, lest want «| 
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rest, or bad weather may iDcline them to go into it. THr 
)odging-room should then be cleaned out^ the doors and 
windows of it opaned, the litter shaken upr and that whol« 
kennel made sweet and clean before the hounds return to 
it again. The' great court and the other kennels are not 
less to be attended to, nor should you pass over in silence 
any omission that is hurtful to your hounds. 

The floor ot each fodging-room should bo bricked, and 
tloped on both sides to run to the centre, with a gutter left 
to carry off the water, that, when they are washed, they 
nay soon be dry. If water should stand, through anj 
fault in the iU)or, it should be cacefuUy mopped up ; for 
as warmth is in the greatest degree necessary to hounda. 
after work, so damps are equally prejudicial. 

I also wish that, contrary to the usual practice in building 
leennels, you would have three doors ; two in the frbnl^ 
aad one in the back ; thfr last to hare a lattice window im 
it, with a wooden shutter, which is constantly to be kept 
ck>sed* wh«n the hounds axe in, eaecept- in summer, when. 
It should be left open all the day. This door answers two 
irery necessary purposes : it gives an opportunity of carry<** 
kig out the straw when the lodging-room is cleaned, and 
as it is opposite to the window, willi>e a means to let in « 
tiiorough air, which wiU greatly contribute to the keepin^r 
of it sweet and wholesome. The other dooie will be c^ 
t:a3 in diying the room, when the bounds are out, and aa 
one is to be kept shut, and th^ other hooked back, (allow* 
ipg just room ibr a dog to pass) they are not liable to any 
objection. The great window in the centre should have 
a folding shutter ; halfj or the wholes of whidi, should be 
chat at nights, according to the weather; and your ken- 
nels by that means, may be kept warm, or cool^ just as you 
please to ha^e them*, Beckford obseive!^ bi% kennel cot^ 
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Uins two great lodging-rooms, which are exactly olike^ 
and as each has a court belonging to it, are distinct ken- . 
nels, and are at tiie opposite ends of the building ; in the 
centre of which, is the boiling-house and feeding-yard; 
aad on each side a lesser kennel, either for hounds tliat are 
drafted off, hounds that are sick or lame, or for any other 
purpose, as occasion may require. Ax the back of whidi, 
as they are but half the depth of the two great kennels, 
•replaces for coals, &c. iot the use of the kennel. lli«re 
is also a small building in the rear for hot bitchesi The 
floors of the inner courts, like to those of the lodging- 
rooms, are bricked aud sloped to run to the centre, and • 
channel of water, brought in by a leaden pipe, rune 
through the middle of them. In the centre of each court 
is a wdl, large enough to dip a bucket to clean the ken<« 
nels ; this must be faced with stone, or it will be often out 
ef repair. In the feeding-yard you must have a weodea 
eover. 

The benches, which must be open to let the urin« 
through, should have hinges and hooks in the wall, that 
they may fold up, for the greater convenience of washing 
out the kennel ; and they should be made as low as pos- 
sible, that a tired hound may have no difficulty in jump- 
ing up ; let me add, that the boiler should be of cast-iron. 

The rest of the kennd consists of a large court in fronts 
which is also bricked, having a grass-court adjoining, and 
a little brook running through the middle of it. The earth 
which was taken out of it, is thrown up into a mounts 
where the hounds in summer delight to sit. This court is 
planted round with trees, and has, besides a lime tree^ 
and some horse chesnut trees near the middle of i^ 
iot the sake of shade. A high pale incloses the whole ^ , 
.jNortof which, to the height of aboiU four feety. b closed 
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the other open : the interstices are about two inche*- 
wide. The grass court is pitched near the pales, to prevent 
the hounda from scratching out. If you cannot guess the 
intention of the posts you see in the courts, there is 
scarcely an inn- window on any road, where the following 
line will not let you into the secret i-*- 

** 80 dogt wiB iH» where d«gt haw p-**d bcfoie.*' 

This is done to sare the trees, to which the urinary salts 
•re prejudicial. If they are at first backward in coming 
to them, bind some straw round the bottom, and rub it 
with galbanum«— The brook in the grass-coijrt may serye 
tt a stew : your fish will be yery safe. 

At the back of the kennel is a house, thatched and 
Axrzed up on the sides, big enough to contain at least s 
load of straw. Here should be a pit ready to receive the 
dung, and a gallows for the flesh. The gallows should 
have a thatched roof, and a circular board at tha posts of 
ii, to prevent vermin from climbing up. 

A stove, I believe, is made use of in some kennels ; 
but where the feeder is a good one, a mop, properly used, 
will render it unnecessary* I have a little hay rick in the 
grass-yard, which I think is of use to keep the hounds 
clean and fine in their coats ; yon will find them fre- 
quently rubbing themselves against it : the shade of it also 
is useful to them in summer. If ticks at any time should 
be troublesome in your kennel, let the walls of it be well 
washed ; if that does not destroy them, the walls should 
then be white- washed. 

' In the summer, when yon do not hunt, one kennel will 
be suflicient ; the other then may be for the young hounds^ 
who should also have the grass-court adjoining to it It 
is best at that time of the year to keep them sepantc^ and 
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A prevents xnanj accidentia which otherwise might hap- 
pen; nor should they be put together till the hunting 
season begins. IT your hounds art very quarrelsome, the 
feeder nuy. sleep in a cot, in the kennel adjoining ; and 
if they are wdl chastised at the first quarrel, his voice will 
be sufficient to settle all their differences afterwards. 
Close to tile door of the kennel, let there always be a quan- 
tity of little switches ; which three narrow boards, nailed 
to one of the posts, will easily contain. 

Hy kennel u dose to the road-side, but it was unavoid- 
able. This is the reason why my 6nont pale is close, and 
only the side ones open ; it is a great fault : ayoidit if y6u 
can, and your hounds will be the quieter, 

I am afraid you will not be able to unite the two ad- 
vantages of a high situation and a brook ; in which case, 
there is no doubt, but water should be preferred : the 
mount I have mentioned will answer all the purposes of 
an eminence : besides, there should be moveable stages on 
wheels, for the hounds to lie upon ; at any rate, let your 
son be a dry one. 

Speaking generally (Beckford remarks) I most approve 
of hounds of the middle size. I believe all animals of that 
description are strongest, and best able to endure fatigue. 
In the height, as well as the colour of hounds, most 
sportsmen have their prejudices ; but in their shape at 
least, I think they must all agree. I know sportsmen, 
who bolAy affirm, that a small hound will oftentimes beat 
a large one ; that he will climb hills better, and go through 
cover quicker ;«-whilst others are not less ready to assert, 
that a large hound will make his way in any country, will 
get better through the dirt than a small one ; and that no 
fence, howevr high, can stop him. You have now three 
opinions ; and I advise you to adopt that which suits your 

B 
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country best. There is, however, • certain si«e, best 
adapted for business ; which I take to be that between the 
two extremes, and I venture to say, that such hounds will 
not suffer themselves to be disgraced in any country. — To 
look well, they should be all nearly of a size, and I think* 
tliey should all look of the same family. 

There are necessary points in the shape of a hound, 
which ought always to be attended to by sportsmen ; for 
if he is not of a perfect symmetry, he will neither run fast, 
nor bear much work': he has much to undergo, and should 
liave strength proportioned to it. — Let his legs be 
straight, his feet round, and not too large ; his chest 
deep, and back broad. Such young hounds as are out at 
the elbows, and such as are weak from the knee to the foo^ 
should never be taken into the pack. 

The colour I th*nk the least material of all ; a good 
dog, like a good horse, cannot be of a bad colour. 

Men are too apt to be prejudiced by the sort of hound 
tliey themselves have been most accustomed to. Those 
who have been used to the sharp-nosed foz*hound, 
will scarcely allow a large-headed hound to 6e a fox- 
hound ; yet both equally are fox-hounds — speed is the 
chief excellency of the one ; whilst stoutness and tender- 
ness of nose in hunting, are characteristic of the other. I 
could tell you, that I have seen very good sport with very 
unhandsome packs, consisting of hounds of various sizes, 
difiCering from one another as much in shape and Wk, as 
in their colour ; nor could I trace the least sign of con- 
sanguinity amongst them : considered separately, the 
hounds were good ; as a pack of houpds they were not to 
commended ; nor could you be satisfied with any thing, 
that looked so very incomplete. — You will find nothing so 
essential to your sport, tts, tliat your hounds sliould run 
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well together ; nor can this end be better attained, tluui 
by keeping them, as near as you can, of tlie same sort, 
size, and sliape. 

A great excellence in a pack of hounds, is the head they 
carry ; and that pack may be said to go the fastest, that 
can run ten miles the soonest, notwithstanding the hounds, 
separately, may not run so fast as many others. A pack 
of hounds, considered in a collective body, go fast in pro- 
portion to the excellence of their noses, and the head they 
carry ; as that traveller gets soonest to his journey's end, 
who stops least upon the road«— Some bounds that I have 
hunted, would creep all through the same hole, though 
they might have leapt the hedge, and would follow one 
another in a string, as true as a team of cart horses. — I 
kad rather see them, like the horses of the sun, all-abreait, 

A friend of mine killed thirty-seven brace of foxes in a 
season : twenty-nine of the foxes were killed without any 
intermission. I must tell you at the same time, that they 
were killed with hounds bred from a pack of harriers; nor 
had they, I believe, a single skirter belonging to thenu 
There is a pack now in my neighbourhood, of all sorts 
and sizes, which seldom miss a fox ; when they run, there 
is a long string of them, and every fault is hit off by as 
old southern hound. However, out of the last eighteen 
foxes they hunted, they killed seventeen ; and I have no 
doubt, but as they become more complete, more foxes will 
escape from them. Packs which are composed of hounds 
of various kinds, seldom run well together, nor do their 
tongues harmonize, yet they generally, I think, kill most 
foxes ; but I must confess, that unless I like their style of 
killing them, whatever may be their success, I cannot be 
completely satisfied. I once asked the famdus Will Crane, 
haw his hounds btbaved^^ 9ery uelly SW* be replied. 
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** they never come to a Jhult, but they spread Wee m sfy' 
rocket "'^'Thua it should always be. 

A famous qportfanan asked a gentleman what he thought 
•f his hound»!—M Your pack is composed, Sir/* said he, " of 
dogs which any other man would hang s^-^ay are all 
4iUW«r5."— This was taken as a compliment^IloweTer, 
do not think that I recommend it to you as such ; for 
ifhough I am a great advocate for style ia the killipg of 
foxes, yet I never forgive a professed skirter : where game 
is in plenty, they are always changing, and are the loss of 
more foxes than they kilL 

You ask me, how many hounds you ought to keep ? It 
is a question not easy to answer — ^from twenty to thirty 
oouple are as many, I think, as you should ever take into 
the field. The propriety of any number must depend on 
the strength of your pack, and the country you are to 
hunt Tlie quantity of hounds it may be necessary to keep» 
to furnish that number for a whole season, must also de* 
pend on the country where you hunt; as some countries 
lame hounds more than others. About forty couple, I 
think, will best answer your purpose. Forty couple of 
hunting hounds will enable you to hunt three, or even four, 
times a week ; and I will venture to say, will kill more 
foxes than a greater number. Hounds, to be good, must 
be constantly hunted; and if I should hereafter say, a fox- 
bound should be above his work, it will not be a young 
fox-hound I mean, for I think they should seldom be left 
at home, as long as they are able to hunt : the old and 
lame, and such as are low in flesh, you should leave ; and 
such as you arn sure idleness cannot spoil. 

It is a great fault to keep too many old hounds •.— 4f 
you choose your hounds should run well together, you 
should not keep any longer than ^ve or six seascm^ ; 
h9 
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Ibougii tbere is no sayini^ with oertaintj, what number of 
yana hound will last. 

A good fecdar it an assential part of your establuhment. 
Let hhn be young and active ; and haye the reputation, 
at leasty of not disliking work : he ihould be good-tern* 
pered, for the sake of the animals entrusted to his care ; 
and wluH however th^gr may be treated by him, cannot 
eomplain. He should be one who will strictly obey any 
orders yoo may give; as well with regatd to the manage- 
ment, as to the breedings ot the hounds ; and should not be 
sdely under the direction of tfie huntsman. It is true, I 
liaTe seen it otherwise-^I have known a pack of hounds 
belong, as it were, entirely to the fauntamaa— « stable of 
horses, belong to the groom-^whilst the master had little 
flExore power in the direction of either, than a perfect 
stranger. 

As our sport depends entirely on that caquisite sense 
-of smelling, so peculiar to the hound, care must be taken 
to preserve it : and cleanliness is the surest mesns. The 
keeping your kennel $weet and c/ea»i, cannot, therefore, be 
too much recommended to the feeder ; nor should you, 
4m any account, admit fte least deriAtioR from it. If he 
sees you exact, he will be so himself— this is a very essen- 
tial part of his business* The boiling for the hounds ; 
aoixing of the meat ; and getting it ready for them at pro- 
per hours, is what your huntsman will of course take pro- 
per caie of ; nor is it ever likely to be forgotten. I must 
caution you not to let your dogs ha^e their meat too hot; 
lor I have known it have bad consequences 4 you should 
also order it to be mixed up as thick as possible<— When 
the feeder has cleaned his kennel in the morning, and 
prepared his meat, it is usual for him, on hunting days^to 
«vrcise tb« bones of the huntsman and whipper-in £, jA 
«3 
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in toBsxf stables it is «lso the feeder who UMks tSiiet Hie 
huntsman's horse when he comes in fW>m hunting ;wliilM 
the huntsman feeds the hounds. When the hounds nre 
not out, tfajB huntsman and whipper-in, of coune, will ez« 
crdse their own horses ; and that day the fteder has little 
else to mind, but the cleaning of his kenneL lliere should 
be always two to feed hounds properly ^e feeder and 
Ihe huntsman. 

Somenrille strongly recommends cleanliness in the IbN 
lowing lines :— 

« 0*er all let cleanliness prende, no scrapa 
Bestrew the paTcment, and no balf-tAcked boncfl^ 
To kiBdleli«iioadebalek«rtodl«iiit 
TlMt nioar laait* «a wHicb tlieaportman'a luve« 
And all bU future tiiu]iq)bs must dq>end. 
Soon as the prowling pack with eager joy 
Have lapp'd thtir smoking viands* mom or ev«i 
Aem the ftiB ciainn lead the dlwtileAetSMb 
To wash thy court veU-paved* nor apaxe thy paiiif : 
For much to health will cleanliness avail. 
8eek*st 4bou for hounds to cUmb the rocky steepi 
And brush tfa'entangled oeivert, whose nice scent 
0*fer greasy Mlows^ and fiN^uettCad Mai% 
CanplSktbeduU«mi«ay? Banisli Ar off 
Each noisome stench, let no oiltaaive smell 
Invade thy wide inclosure* but admit 
Tbe nitrous air, and purifymg breese.** 

Tour huntsman must always attend the feeding of the 
liounds which are to be drafted. In all packs, some hounds 
win fieed better than others ; some there are that will do 
with less meat ; and it requires a nice eye, and great at- 
tention, to keep them all in equal fiesh : — ^it is what dis- 
tinguishes a good kennel-huntsman, and has its merits- 
It is seldom, I think, that huntsmen give this particular 
rH the attention it deserves. 
^jlSuch as are low in flesh, had better be all drafted off 
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into a tepaiate iBtniid; bgr tlus metaa, <h« houndi tlat 
feqnire JUiht wfll bava aa e^iiial ihare of it. If any ara 
Biucfa poorer than the rest, they should be fed agai n ■■ rodi 
lumnds cannot be fed too often. If any in the pack are 
too fat, they should be drafted off, and not suffered to fill 
themedves. The others should «at what they will of tha 
aoeat; Tha days my bounds have greens or sulphur, they 
generally are let in altogctiier ; and sndi as laqtiiia JUikf 
have it given to them afterwards. 

All hounds, (and more etpeciaUy young ones) should 
be called over often in the kennel $ and most huntsmeK 
pvactlBa tins lesson, as they feed their bounds they flog 
tham whila they feed them^and if tbey have not a belly. 
Iblloneway, theyseldom fidl to have it the other. It Ife 
9iot, faowereft my hitcation fio oppose so genetal a practies^ 
in which diera nisy ba some utility; I shall only obserrt, 
that it should be used with discretion; leit the wh^ 
sboaldiW hMflty in the fcanael on such aa never deserve 
itintfaafield. 

My hounds are generally fed about deven o'clock ; and 
if I am ptasentmysel^ 1 take the same appertnnity to 
mako my draft Ibr tha neat dsy's hunting, i sddoat, 
when I cinhdpit, leavd flna tixmy hantsdMm ; Unrn^ 
it^ iraeoessary he ^oold be present when tfaednft is made, 
•Ibst ha may kasiw wfaathfomida ha has out. 

It is a bad custom to me hounds to the WdHng^faonse, is 
it tt^apt to make them nice, and may prevent tiiem from 
ever eating the kennel-meat. What they have, shouM al- 
ways bo giren tiiem in thelbefing-yard, and for the same 
reasom tibeugh It sbottU be iledH it is batter ituhouldhare 
seme meal miiad wMi it. 

If your bounds are low la ileih, and have ftr to goto 
«orar,thcy mayattbsrafrlitllolfaflilap again in tha ervA- 
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ing ; but Ibis ehould never ■ be ddne if yMi butit eariyr* 
Hounds should be shatp-sct before httnling ; tbey run lii« 
Abetter for it. 

If numy of your bounds after long rest should be to» 
ikt, by feeding tbem for a day or two on thinner meaefc 
ihan you give the othees» you will find iC answer better 
than the usual method of giving them the same meat, mad. 
stinting them in the quantity of it. 

If your hounds are turned into the gnls»*coort to empty 
themselves after they have been fedt it will ooatsibute not 
« little to the deanliness-of &e keaoeL 

I have heard that it is a custom in some kennel% to shut 
«p the hounds lor >a oduple M hours .after they eome in 
£rom huntings bef(H« th«f are fed i and that other hounds 
.are shut up with them, to Uck tbem clean.<»My usudl waf 
is to send a whipper-in on before^ that the meat tnay be 
got ready against they come, and thejr are.fedi«imedi* 
>stdy ; and, having fiUed ibcir bellies, they are nalund^ 
Inclined to rest. If they have had a severe di^, they a«e 
"StA. again some hours after. As to the other method aboT» 
nentioned, it may be more convenient perhaps, to have Ut« 
hoimds all together : but I cannot think it necessary* for 
Ihe reason that is given ; and I should apprehend aparcel 
ef idle hounds shut up amongst such as are tired and iiw 
dined to f est, would distmb them more thai^ all their Uck* 
ing would make tbem amends for. When you feed them 
iwiee, they had better be put all together after the second 
feecfing than the first. 

Eveiy day wben hounds ccmie in from huntings they 
should be careftdly looked over, and inyaUds immediately 
taken care of. Such as have sore feet, should have Uiem 
flvell washed out with brine. If you vnll permit those 
hounds that are unable to work, to run about your hauvv 
it will be of great service to them. 
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Xrery Thundoy during the hnnting-tcaaoii, my hounds 
^Mcwe one pound of lulphur given them in their mett ; and 
9r¥erf Sunday throughout the year, they haye greens 
boiled up with it : I find it better to fix the days, as it is 
then less liable to be forgotten, — I used to give theiH the 
-wrash from the kitchen, but I found it made them thirsty, 
and it is now omitted in the hunting- season^— A hone 
fresh killed, is an excellent meal for hounds after a Tery 
hard day ; but they should not hunt till the third day after 
it. — The bones broken, are good food for poor hounds, as 
Uiere is great proof in them«-*Shecp*s trotters are Tery 
sweet food, and will be of service when horseflesh is not 
to be had^^Bullock's bellies may be also of some use if 
you can get nothing else^ — Oatmeal, I beliere, makes the 
best meat for hounds ; barley is certainly the cheapest ; 
and in many kennels they give barley on that account; 
but it is heating, does not mix up so well, nor is there s» 
much proof in it, as in oatmeal. If mixed, an equal quan- 
tity of each, it will then do very well, but barley alone will 
not.— Much also depends on the goodness of the meal it- 
self, which, I believe, is not often attended to. 

I am not fond of bleeding hounds, unless I see they 
want it; though it has long been a custom in my kennel 
to physic them twice a ^ear, after they leave off hunting, 
and before they begin. It is given in hot weather, and at 
an idle time. It cools their bodies, and without doubt is 
•f service to them. If a hound is in want of physic, I 
prefer giving it in balls. It is more easy to give him in 
this manner the quantity he may want, and you are mor^ 
certain that he takes it. In many kennels, I believe, they 
ako bleed them twice a year, and some people think it 
j^revents madness. 

Puring the summer months, when my hounds do not 
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hunt, they have seldom any flesh allowed them ; and arc 
kept low, contrary, I believe, to the usual practice of most 
kennels, where mangey hounds in summer, are but too 
often seen. Huntsmen sometimes content themselves 
with checking this disorder, when, with less trouble per- 
haps, they might prevent it. A regular course of whey 
and vegetAbles, during the hot months, must certainly be 
wholesome, and is, without doubt, the cause that a man- 
gey hound is an unusual sight in my kenne). Every 
Monday and Tliursday my hounds go for whey till the 
hunting season begins ; are kept out several hours, and 
are often made to swim tlirough rivers during the hot wea- 
ther. After their last physic, and before they begin hunt- 
ing, they are exercised on the turnpike-road, to harden 
their feet, which are waihed with strong brine, as soon as 
they come in. — Little straw is necessary during the sum- 
mer ; but when they hunt they cannot have too much, or 
have it changed too often. — In many kennels they don*i 
boil for the hounds in summer, but give them meal only j 
in mine it is always boiled, but with this difference, that it 
is mixed up thin, instead of thick.— Many give spurge- 
laurel in summer, boiled up in their meat ; as I never use 
It, T cannot recommend it.-^The physic I give, is two 
pounds of sulphur, one pound of antimony, and a pint and 
a half of syrup of buckthorn, for about forty couple of 
hounds. 

In the winter season, let your hounds be shut up warm 

at night. If any hounds, after hunting, are missing, the 

* straw-house door should be left open ; and if they have 

had a hard day, it may be as well to leave some meat thert 

for them. 

I have enquired of my feeder, who is a very good on^ 
(ind has bad more experience in these matters thttb any 
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one you perhaps may g«t) bow be mixes up bis meat : he 
tells me, that iu Iiis opioioo, oatmeal and baiiey mist, an 
equal quantity of each, make the beat meat lor hounds. 
The oatmeal he boils for half an hour, and then ptits out 
tlie fire, puts the barley into the copper, and mixes both 
-well togetlier. I asked why be boiled one and not tlie 
other — ^he told me boiliiig» which made oatmeal thick, 
made barley thin ; and theft, when you feed with barley 
only, it should not be put into the copper, but be scalded 
-eirith the liquor, and mixed up in a bucket. 

You little think, perhaps^ how difficult it is to be a good 
Icennel-huntsman, nor can yon, as yet, know the nicety tliat 
Is required in feeding hounds properly. You are not 
aware that some hounds will hunt best when fed late ; 
ethers when fed early : — tliat some should have but little; 
that others cannot have too much : however, if your hunts- 
man observes the rules that I have here laid down, his 
hounds will not do much amiss. 

Is it not extraordinary, that no other country sliould 
equal us in hounds ? and tliat the very hounds procured 
hence, should de^nerate in a foreign countr}- ! 

•• In thee alone, lair land of liberty ! 
Is tnred the perfect bound, m ccoit and tpeed 
As yet unrivall'd, while in other climes 
Their virtue ftib, a weak degenerate race.** 

Consider the site, shape, colour, constitution, and na« 
tural disposition of the dog you breed from ; as well as 
the fineness of his nose ; his stoutness, and method of 
hunting. On no account breed from one that is not stout, 
that is not tender-nosedt or that is a skirter, Somcrville 
enjoins still further : 

" Observe with care bis nispc, sort, colour, size. 
Kor V iU sagacloue huatsmen less regard 
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His inward habits ; the Tain tMOibler ihun. 
EveKloquaciouB, emr In the wrong* 
His isohifa oApains diaU ollbBdthine Mrs 
With fiibe atorms,«nd loud Inipertincnoe. 
Nor le« the shifting cur avoid, that breaks 
IllusiTe from the pack; to the next hedge 
DerioQs he strays, there every meuse he tries : 
If haply thea he cross the stvenaing scent* 
Away he flies vain-^oiioub ; and exults 
As of the pack supreme, and in his speed 
And strength unrivall'd. Lo ! cast far behind 
His rex'd associates pant, and ]ab*nng strain 
To climb the steep ascent. Soon as they reach 
Thlnsuklng boaster, his fidsecourage fiiilst 
Behind he lag% doom*d to the Cital noose^ 
His master's hate, and scom of aU the field. 
IVhatcan ftom such be hop'd, but a base brood 
Of coward curs, afrantie, vi^TttitraeeP** 

It is the judicious cross that makes the complete pock. 
The faults and imperfections .in one breed, may be recti- 
fied in another ; and if this is properly attended to, I see 
no reason why the breeding of hounds may not improve^ 
till improTement can go no farther. If ever you find a 
cross hit, always pursue it^— Never put an old dog to an 
old bitch<— Be careful that tfaey are healthy which you 
breed from ; or you are not likely to have an healthy ojQT* 
springs— Should a favorite dog skirt a little^ put him to a 
thorough line-hunting bitch, and such a cross may suo- 
eeed : my objection to the breeding from such a hound 18,. 
that as skirting is what most fox-bounds acquire from 
practice, you had better not make it natural to them. A 
very famous sportsman has told me, that he fire^ently 
breeds from brothers and sisters :>^as I should be very un- 
willing to urge any thing in opposition to such authority, 
you had better try it; and if it succeeds in hounds, it is 
more, I believe, than it usually does in other animals,<^A 
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I cocker Msurcd a dricnd of mine, that the third ge« 
neration (which he called a nick) he had Ibujid to succeed 
Teiy well, but no nearer. 

Watch over the bitchet with a cautious eye, and sepa* 
late such as are going to be proud, before it is too late* 
The advances the; make^ frequently )>ortend mischief as 
well as love; and, if not prevented In time, will not foil 
to set the whole kennel by the ears, and may occasion 
the death of your best dogs. I have known huntsmen 
perfectly ignorant of the breed of their hounds, from inat- 
tention in this particular ; and I have also known many a 
good dog fall a sacrifice to it. 

The earlier in the year you breed the better. January^ 
February, and March, are the best months. Late puppiea 
seldom come to much ; if you have any such, put them to 
the best walks.^— When the bitches begin to get big, let 
them not hunt any more : it proves frequently fatal to the 
whelps ; sometimes to the bitch herself; nor is it safe for 
them to remain much longer in the kenneU— If one bitch 
has many puppies, more than she can well rear, you may 
put some of them to another bitch ; or if you destroy any 
of them, you may keep the best coloured. They some- 
times will have an extraordinary number : I have known 
an instance cf one having fifteen ; and a friend of mine, 
whose veracity I cannot doubt, has assured me, that a 
hound in his pack brought forth sixteen^ all alive.^Give 
particular orders that the bitches be well fed with flesh ; 
and let the whelps remain till they are well able to take 
care of themselves; they will soon learn to lap milk, which 
win relieve the mother«-»The bitches, when their whelps 
are taken away from tliem, should be physicked.^Thc 
distemper makes dreadful havock with whelps at their 
walks; greatly owing, Itelieve, to the little care that is 
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tdtescf dtentlicfc; I am in imilil^ wlie*er k «ri^ 
not be better to breed Ihem wp ymmdf, and havt » kauwl 
on purpose. You hare a large orehard paled in, wbidi 
would tidt iSbxm ezacdjr; and what ehe ia wantedi miglit 
eaeily be obcained. Tlieie i% iMirever, an objeeCieB diaf 
pernaps may strike you t*<"-ix the distenper ooee gets 
amongat them, they must all have H ; yet, netwithataBding 
tiiat, as they will be constantly well fed, and will He wans, . 
I am confident it would be the saving of many Krcs; If 
you should adopt this meCbod, you- most f e me m i >c i ' to uao 
fhem early to go in eooples; and when they anive at a 
proper age they must be walked out often; for should tiief 
remain oonllncd, they would anther haye the siiape^ 
health, or understanding, diey ought to havek When I 
kept harriers, I bred up some of the puppies at a diataat 
kennel; but having no scrrants hereto exercise them pro* 
perly, I found thera much inferior to such of their bre* 
thren as had the luck to sorrive the many difficulties and 
dangers they had undergone at their wdks ; these were 
afterwards equal to any thing, and afraid of nothing; whilst 
those that had been nursed widi so much care, were weakly 
and timid, and had every diaadvmtage attending private 
education. 

If you mark the whelps in the side, (wfaieh is called 
branding them) when they are flnl- put out, (or periiaps 
it may be better done after tfiey have been out some tine) 
it may prevent their being stolen. 

When youi^ hounds are first taken in, they sliOBld be 
kept separate from the pack ; and^ as it will happen at a 
time of the year when there is little or no hunting, you 
may easily give them up one of the kennele and grwa* 
court adjoining. Their play ends frequently in a battle ; 
it ia, therefore, less dangerous where they are all equally 
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inglj beautiful :•— 



Attend their firoUchvhich too flftn «Btf 
tnUoodjteoikanddaith. High o^tby head 
Wsvetfay raomidini irtiiph arf irilb a ^«iee 



|Mft|ior«fttej|iff« 

Bciuw»c i o mbrt«Mwa Hgww>iint thoyfaar)* 
Tim on thdr tanmdMi loor'd, nuapaot tbey selie 



Fimti^hilfdoi^<»o< 
Umb loddeo aQ tlie biM Ifoolilt croiPd 
Loud damMnt lelie the helploM woni'd wretch. 
Ant tfatnOig IbrUf blood, dn«dUnreiit mqn 
miMoi^kH iniTMi ott<hliMii^niM«i|ihto. 
OtpwwHiflillMiiiil tlmowttew**. 
To point xo«r TMieMMeja the IHcodteH hetd. 
And with one mutual cry inwlt the fUlai ! 
EUbien too Juit of man*! dagenemte rMo.** 

If jfoufind Ibeytalw adialiket* anjr partapultf lwiiii4 
^bm mieA wmy will b« l» renort hin ; or il U Tsrjr pto* 
Mile diqF vitt kill him at iMt IVbca a faeder heaa th« 
kauadb quaivel in tb^ fcennel, ba baUoot to tham to slop 
them. Ha than goea in amongal tban. And Hqgi arcij 
bomd ba eaa aoma near. Hair miicb more reasonably 
as well aa moaa afficacioii^ would it ba^ were he to sa^ 
wfaicb weratfaaccnhalaiitsbdBaaabaifaabstotbem* Pu« 
nSdwnaitf woidd than fall, aa it oiiglit^ mi tba guiliy onlj. 
In all fadis than jmBjone bounds mofa Quanelaome tbsn 
Ifaa rat ; and it is ta tbcm wo ow« all tlie miscfaief that ia 
dona. If jfouiind chaatisaowBt cannot 4|uiat than, it mojr 
be prudent to break tbair bokUn ; for sinoe thej are not 
•eecssary to tfaem for the aiaat lliay^ hare to oi4t tbcy are 
90t likdgr to scrra tbem in apj good fuipose* 
i2 
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You ask me what number of young bounds you should 
breed to keep up your stock ? — ^it is a question, I believe, 
no man alive can ansvrer.— It depends altogether on con- 
tingencies. The deficiencies of one year must be made up 
the next. I should apprehend, from thirty to thirtjr-five 
couple of old hounds* and from ttght to twelve couple of 
young ones would, one year with another, best suit ui 
establishment which you do not intend should much ex« 
ceed forty couple. This rule, I think, you should at the 
same time obaerve-^never to part with an useful old 
hound, or enter an unhandsome young one. 

I would advise you in breeding, to be as little prcju« 
diced as possible, in favour of your own sort; but send 
your best bitches to the best dogs, be they where they may. 

After the. young hounds know the huntsman, and be- 
gin to know their names, they should be put into couples, 
and walked out amongst sheep. 

If any are particularly snappish, and troublesome, you 
should leave the couples loose about their necks in the ken- 
nel, till you find they are more reconciled to them. If any 
are more stubborn than the rest, you should couple them 
to old hounds rather than to young ones ; and you should 
not couple two dogs together when you can avoid it. 
Toung hounds are awkward at first ; therefore, send out a 
fbw only at a time, with your people on foot. 

When they have been walked often in this manner 
amongst sheep, you may then uncouple a few at a time^ 
and begin to chastise such as offer to run after them ; but 
you will soon find that the cry of ware sheept will stop them 
sufficiently, without the whip ; and the less this is used 
the better. If once suffered to taste the blood, you will 
find it difiicult to reclaim them. 

It is now time te stoop them te a scent Yea had foettir 
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anftortfaemftt their owngame: d^gi, I believe^ like diattenit 
best which they nerc first blooded to; but be thet ae it 
may, it is certainly most reasonable to use them to that 
which it is intended they should hunt. It may not beaini« 
when they first b«gin to hunt, to put light coUars on them. 
Young hounds may easily get out of their knowledge ; and 
shy oneay alter they have been much beaten, may not 
choose to return home. Collars, in that case, may prevent 
their being lost. 

Slimmer huntings though useful to young hounds, la 
prejudicial to old ones ; I think, therefore^ you will do 
well to reserve some of the best of your draft-bounds to 
enter your young hounds with, selecting such as are most 
likely to set them a good example. Thus you will pro- 
cure for your young hounds the best instructions, and at 
the same time prevent two evils» which would necessarily 
•nsue, were they taught by the whole pack ; one, that oi 
corrypting and getting into scrapes, such as are not much 
wiser than themselTes ; and the other, that of occasioning 
much flogging and rateing, which always shies and inters 
rupts the hunting of an old hound. An old hound is very 
sagacious, Aod is not fond of trusting himself in the way 
of an enraged whipper-in, who, as experience has taught 
hnn, can flog, and flog unjustly. 

You ask, at what time you should begin to^ entor your 
young hounds?— begin with them an soon as you can. The 
time must Tary in different countries : in eoTn countries it 
may not be possible to hunt till after the com is cut; in 
grass countries you may b^in sooner ; and in woedplanda 
jou may hunt as soon as you please. If you have plenty 
«>f foxes, and can ail^d to make a sacrifice of some of them 
finr the sake of making your young hounds steady, take 
Ibcm 4ist when you have least riot, putting soom 
i3 
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of the steadiest of your old bounds amongst them. If im 
such a place you are fortunate enough to find a litter of 
foxe9» you may assure yourself you will have but UttU 
trouble with your young hounds afterwards. Such young 
hounds as are most riotous at first, generally speaking, are 
best in the end. 

Tf owing to a scarcity of foxes you should stoop your 
hounds at hare, let them not have the blood of her at least ; 
Hor, for the sake of consistency, give them much encou- 
ragement.^ Hare-hunting has one advantage — hounds ar« 
ffhieflyin open ground, where you can easily command them* 

Frequent hallooing is of use, I tliink, with young hounds; 
it keeps them forward, prevents their being lost, and hinders 
them from hunting after the rest. The oftener, therefore, a 
fox is seen and hallooed, the better ; it serves to let them 
in, makes them eager, makes them exert themselves, and 
teaches them to be handy. I must tell you, at the same 
time I say this, that I by no means approve of much hal- 
looing to old hounds ; and though I am frequently guilty 
•f it myself, it is owing to my spirits, which lead me into 
an en'or that my judgment condemns. It is true, there is 
time when hallooing is of use ; a time when it does hurt ; 
and a time when it is perfectly indifferent ; but it is long 
practice, and a great attention to hunting, that must teach 
you the application. 

Hounds, at their first entering, cannot be encouraged 
too much. When they are become handy, love a scent, 
and begin to know what is nghtt it will be soon enough to 
chastise them for doing wrong; in which case, one severe 
beating will save a deal of trouble. Tou should recom« 
mend to your whipper-in, when he flogs a hound, to make 
use of his voice as well as his whip, and let him remember, 
that fb« smlick of the whip is often* of as much use as the 
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tash to one that has felt it. If any are very unsteady, it 
wnKj not be nxaSaa to send them oat by thenuelves, when the 
nen go out to exereise their horses. If you have hares in 
plenty, let some be found sitting, and turned out before 
them, and you will soon find the most riotous will not run 
after them. If they are to be made steady Arom deer, they 
should see them often, and they will not regard them ; 
and if, after a probation of this kind, you turn out a cub 
before them, with some old hounds to lead them on, you 
■lay assure yeurself they will not be unsteady long; 

Flogging hounds in kennel, the frequent practice of 
■lost huntsmen, I hold in abhorrence : it is unreasonable^ 
unjust, and cruel ; and, carried to the excess we sometimes 
see it, is a disgrace to humanity. Hounds that are old 
•ffenders, that are very riotous, and at the same time very 
cunning, may be difficult to catch : such hounds may be 

excepted ^they deserve punishment whenever it happens, 

aiid you should not fail to give it them when you can«*- 
This you will allow is a particular C8se» and pecessity may 
excuse it ; but let not the peace and quiet of your kennel 
be often thus disturbed. When your hounds offend, punish 
them $ when caught in tiie fact, Uien let thcmwlfer, and 
if you are severe, at least be just. 

When your young hounds stoop to a toep^ are become 
handy, know a rate, and stop easily, you may tiien begis 
to put them mto tiie pack, a few only at a time; nor do I 
think it adviseable to begin this till the pack have beea 
out a few times by themselves, ^d are gotweli in blood. 

If your covers are large, you would find the strait horn 
•fuse, and I amsonry to hear you do not approve it. You 
ask me why I like it?*— not at a musician, I can assurv 
you. It signifies Uttie, in our way, what the ndie is, as tong 
M it is understood. 



Hoondb hmag bandy, rtl«t«i to tiMir iMdinev to d» 
whatever is reqahwl of «faeni; moAftatknlmljfWhtajcasft, 
to turn CMily wfaieh way tba huntaman pleaaes, 

I begin tohnnt my young houods in Augnst. The 
employment of my buntsman, the {Hreceding monihs, is to 
keep his old bounds beakhy and quiet, by giving tliem 
proper exeicise, and to get b^ young bounds forwand* 
They are called over often in the kennel ; it uses Ibem to 
tbeir names, to ibe huntsman* and to the whipper-in. They 
are walked out often among ibeep, hares, and deer ; It 
uses them to a rate, SonnedmeB the huntsman tnma 
down acat before tbem, wfaieb they bunt up to and kill ; 
and, when the time of bontiag aKiroaches, he turns out 
badgers or young foxes, taking out some of the steadiest of 
bis old bounds to lead them on-— this teaches them to hunt. 
Ho draws anmll covers and furse brakes with theme to use 
. Ibem to a haUoob and to teach than obedience. If they 
And improper gam^ and hunt It, they are stopped nnd 
brought back ; and as long as they mH stop at a vate^ 
they are not efaaatised. Obedience is aH that is required 
itf them, tm they Immo basn sufficiently tnu|^ the gmno 
tiMyatetobnnt. An obilifaMMte df viatioit fimi it «Qia> 
wards is never pardoned. 

When my yonngbounds are ftake»«it to air, mybimt^ 
aMtt tirikns tbem into il» cewiliy in wbidi tb^ #aw to be- 
gin ts bunt. & 10 aMondsdiiJib this advantage ; tfaey 
aaqum a knowledge of #ie (oeiuitiyi, and wbe& lelt behind 
at any tiaae, i^nnot ^sil to ftnd Ibeir way home moie easily. 

1¥ben they b«giA to biHH, Ibey am first taken into a 
iJBrge cower of my otm, which hm mmj hidings cut in it ; 
and wbsre young tees ane tMmadout cfvery year on pur- 
pose i^ tbem. Hna it la 1^ are tiaigbt the scent they 
are to hunt, are encouraged to piino|» It^ m^9fe^ mpped 
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from erery other. Here they are blooded to fox. I must 
aS&o tell you, that as fbxes are plentiful in this cover* the 
principal earth is not stopped, and the foxes are checked 
back, or some of them let in, as may best suit the purpose 
Off blooding. Afler they have been hunted a tew days in 
this manner, they are then sent to distant covers, and more 
old hounds are added to them $ there they continue hun^ 
ing till they are taken into the padc, which is seldom later 
than the beginning of September, fox by that time they 
will have learned whtt is required of them, and will seldom 
^rve much trouble afterwards. In September, I begin to 
hunt ra earnest, and after the old hounds have kiUed a 
^ew foxes, the young hounds are put into the padc, two or 
diree couples at a time, tiH all have hunted. They are then 
dividisd, and as I seldom have occasion to take in more 
than nine or ten couple, one half are Uken out one day, 
the other half the next day, till all are stea<ty. 

AVhen young hounds begin to love a scent, it may be of 
use to tdm out a badger be^Me tbem ; you will Own b* 
id[>le to discover vrhat improvement they have made ; J 
mention a badjger, on a suppositioii that youag fnm^aa^ 
Aot so well be aparad ; besides, the badger being a slower 
aninudt he may easily be followed, and driven the w^ y«u 
Aoose he should fen. 

The day you intend to turn out a fox, or badger, yo« 
will do well to s^d them ancngskfaaies, or deer. AUttie 
rating and iloggtng, before they are eneouiaged toventtiB» 
is of the greatest uee, as it teaches them both what they 
should, and niiat they diould not» do ; I have known a 
iKidger run several miles, if judickwady managed; for. 
v4ii6h purpose^ he diottld be tqmed oat in a very open 
country, and followed by a perscMi who has more Aensa 
thaa ta xideoa the Una after him.- If he does aat meet with 



«Djr coiwa or he^ ia Us wiqrt ^ vfll keep oo for several 
Biilesi if lie dpei, jou wUl not be able io gel Iwn any 
£yrtiier» You shoulil give him a gr«ii de«) of l«w« and 
you will ilo well to Jnetk lii» teeth« 

If you ni« anj oitw to gjrouBd in jm indifferent coun^ 
tiy, and do not want l>lood» bri^g tbem honu^ and tbejr 
iiiUbe.of vwetofMirfOiingboiindf. 7\im ontbag fosas 
to young houndi^ but nevfr to your old oncsk I ol^ectto 



. It ia • conunon yncti^ with moft bwotmien to iog 
Ibeir bounda nwntuwuwetfiilly in tfaa kennel; Ibaretold 
you abvady I do mot liko it^ butif many of your houndti 
ore obitinataly Holoii% you may witb lasa impaopiicty put 
# live base into tho konndl witb tbam, flogguv tbem aa 
often aa thqr appwwch ber; they will thm bare some no- 
tion,atlea«^^wbataiqrareboirt«ni but, let pao entreat 
you, before this^iooert bf^ns, to draft off your ateady 
bounds. An ani«iai, to wboin we owe so muc|i good jii- 
iiMM, wnkt net be beefitu WMoesiuUy^^Wbett n 
bam b yit inio <ho kwinot, the buatHnan and both Ibo 
iiihipf 111 in should befmenly end <bew hippww 4nsbould 
flog or«y honnd, crfHitgbiw by ^ wwmw end ntiog 
hiea ea «£mi M ho ia near the bar^ end upon this oaosmt 
tfaey cannot cut them too hard, orjMAeAwmtoo much} 
vten Jihey think Ihey bavo 4bastiaed them enough* the 
hain dbouid then be telBsn nsrey, the fauntiman abould 
beUeo off his bomid% ami Ibe fprbi^pera-jn should rale 
tbem tobimt Ifaniy eon leies bare more than the imt» 
Ton may tio a dead'ime Nund bis neek, As^giag bun awl 
rating him efe Ibe ssBM iime. 

If your hounds eie very xiotons, end you ere obliged to 
#op them very oiton ftem hue, it vrill be advimUcb I 
Ibink, tptrynn ^owever hi[(e il may he) till yon ibid • 
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fiach, howrvcr, at are ircry rioloini ikovtt ItanwlMb 
fat; ywi ifc f M li— tth—— 6 4yi« Iwy w p w ^ w fcMt 
ftnes Meispfeoly; lii» tat day iny Ao«i * hmwt^OuaA 
•Dt amongst Imbvi and Amt; and aloppadl 
€17 foHowfng be l UMte d again aa tafara^ 
f Iiaeve heu^ tlMt mo Iba-hamdawill I 
after dnee a Ibi ia Ibmidb 1 ca n u a i My dbe inpa rif n aa I 
bare had of llua dhenioB wiU any ways joalify tfba aa* 
Buvk ; let meadMse yon, tfiarafof% la aaak a autar di^ 
pcndance. Belbreyott Innit yonrya nn g I woda whiaa 
bares are in plenty, let then be aiMd and aloppad ftnaa 
bare ; before yon hml amoag i t dMv» kt tfaana not onif 
-aeedeeTp but let than dmw cowra whnadaar ave^ Ibr ya« 
must not be im ' priaa d, if, after they araio fi» rtaady, aa 
not to run tern in vieir, they ihoald diallcage on the 
scent of them. Dnkai you takethia neAodwith yanr 
young honnds, belbre you put them into the pads, yon 
win nm a great risk of comipttag^ tnch aa are itaady, and 
win low die pleasure of hunting wWk ateady houadai 

I confess I ffaittk irst hnprcssiona of mora conaequenea 
than they are in general thought to be : I not only eular 
my young hounds to irennin on that aaoount^ but I area 
use them, as eaiiy as I can, to the s tran g e st oovers and 
thi^est bfakeSp and I addon And they ara ever shy af 
them aRerwaids* A Inend of mine baa assursd nc^ that 
he once entered a spanid to snipes, and the dog, ever 
after, was partkd to tlieni, prefenng them to every adier 
bird. 

If you have martems witfiin your teach, aa aD hounds 
are fond of thdr scent, you wiU do wdl to enter your 
youi^ hounds in eowa whidi they freq^ucDtb The mai^ 
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tern being a ioaaiil aoiiiial, by ninnuig the iftickeat hrakcB 
it can find, te^diea bounds to run cover, and is therefore 
cfthegrtotestukc. 

< A good huDtsmtui should be yemag, Btn^ng^ and activa^ 
boMand enterprising; fond of the diversion, and indefati- 
gable in the pursuit of it ; he should be sensible and good 
tempered ; he ought also to be sober ; he should be exaft, 
civil, and cleanly ; he should be a good horseman, and a 
good groom ; his ^oice should be strong and clear, and he 
ahould have an eye so quick as to perceive which of hia 
hounds carries the scent, when all are running ; and 
abould have so escelknt an ear, as always to distinguish 
the foremost hounds when he does not see them» He 
should be quiet, patient, and without conceit. He should 
let hia hounds alone when they com AwiEt, and he should 
have genius to assist them when theycannot* 

With regard to the whipper-in, as you keep two of them 
(and no padt of fox-houuds is complete without) the first 
may be considered as a second huntsman, and should have 
nearly the same good qualities. It i« necessai^ besides, 
that he should be attentive and obedient to the huntsman ; 
and aa his horse will probably have most to do, the lighter 
he is the better ; but if he is a good horseman, it will suf- 
ficiently overbalance such an objection : he must not be 
eoDceited. I had one formerly, who, instead, of stoppiz^ 
hounds as he ought, would try to kill a fox by hin^ 
self: this fault ia unpardonable; he should always main- 
tain to the huntsman's hallooing, and stop such hounds as 
divide from it ; when stopped, he should get forward with 
them after the huntsman. 

He must always be contented to act an under parti ex- 
cept when circumstances may require that he should act 
* otherwise; and the moment they cease, he must not fail 
to resume his former station. 
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I bud a diflputie with m old sportsman of my acqnain* 
tiBee, who oontended* that the whipper-in should always 
attend the huntsman, to obey his orders ; (a stable-boy, in 
that case, would make as good a whipper-in as the best :) 
bat this is so far ffora being the case, that he should be al« 
Ways on the opposite side of the coyer ftom him, or I am 
nmch mistaken in my opinion t if within hening of his 
bslloo, he b near enough ; for that is the hundng signal 
be is to ob6y*«— Hie station of the second whipper-in may 
be near the huntsman, for which reason any boy that can 
haHoo, and make a whip smack, may answer the purpose. 

At going from the kennel, the place of the first whippcr* 
in is before the hounds ; that of the second wfaippcr*in 
ahottld be some distance behind them ; If not, I fear they 
will not be suffered even to empty themselves, let their 
wants be ever so great ; for as soon as a boy is made a 
'w^pper-in, he fancies he is to whip the hounds whenever 
he c«i get at them, whether they deserve it or not. 

Hare Hunting^r^A pack of harriers should never exceed 
twenty couple in the field ; it might be difficult to get a 
greater number to run well together, and a pack of bar* 
ners camot be complete if they do not : besides, the fewer 
hounds you have, the less you Ibil the ground, which you 
find a great hindrance to your hunting. The 'hounds, I 
think, most likdy to ribew you sport, are between the large 
slow bunting harrier and the little beagle : one is too dull, 
too heavy, aad too slow ; the other too lively and too 
Hgfat. The first, it is true, have most excellent noses, and, 
I make no doubt, will kill dieir game at last, if the day be 
long enough. Tbe others, on the contrary, fling and dash, 
mad are aH alive; but every cold blast affects them ; and 
if your country is deep and wet, it is toot impossible but 
floma of them may be drowned. My hounds were a cross 

X 
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ofbotht]iiMkiiidb,iiiwbicbUw|i«my < 
at much IbcuM and itnaglh in m UttU » rnmpMi m jpoK 
sibW. It WM • diaicttk u»dwt>k.ing.^I bwdaany yww^ . 
and an ininitf of boondsi beiota I could get what I waat^ 
ad ; I, at laat, had the {daasure to mo thcu very hmmA* 
aome^ amaUy yet Teiy bony} they ran remarkably wdl' 
tiDfather* ran £ut anoogh ; had all the alacrity you c&Mk 
dran^ and would hunt the cohleat icent. When Hbcgr 
were thus perfedy I did» aa many olharB d»— I patted with 



It may be neeemary to umay, now I m turned hmw- 
huotar, many fchingfi that I have been myingaa a fox-hmi^ 
ter, aa I baidi^ know aiqr two thuigi» of the «ame fe»u% 
(if I may be allowed the expv«8$kn) that diicr so entirdj^ 
What I mid about the huntsman and wlupper^iSk aro 
amoog the number : aa to the huntsman, I think, lu» 
should not be young ; I should most certainly prefer one^ 
as the French call it» d*un eeriam ag»t as he is to be^uiet 
and patient^ fiv patience, he should be a Tscy Griaale $ 
and the mora quiet be is, the batter* He should hare i»^. 
finite penevcraoce ; tor a hare should never heaven up^ 
whilst it is possible to hunt her s i^ is sure to sie|K and, 
thevefore, may always be recovered. 

The whipper-in, also, hmkttle todo witfatheone» I 
before daaciibcd ; yet he may be like n second wbipper ift 
to a pack of Ibz-hounda ; but I would have him atilimcrfr 
confined, for he should not dare evto to stop a hound, ec^ 
smack a whip, witbottt the huntsnutt's order. Mudi noise 
m^ rattle la directly contiary to the fiiit prineiplm of 
hare-hunting, which is to be perfectly quiet, and to let 
your bounds alone. I have seen few hounda so good aa 
town packs, that hare no professed huntsmen' to fettew 
them. If they have no one to help tfaem» they hun^ at 
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tiwMM«faB«,M4teto«HltiKtt; iiAlch, I believe^ Ibr 
tUskaadof lMliiig» it 0iiAlmoraBMlM««L I dMuM, 
I « linite I hmf olmif ajl, and wMck mich 
mIiimi<Im goiky «li thai ii» 
h»dt iks kmL Hmndi ar* lUitQivlly fand of 
t; if 4lM8y WBt cany U iiiwmiJ, th<y will mm, — d 
LitihidK agHB: hounds duit sm lift «• UmuiwIvm, 
ftiMiltof«yi» aBditk»Illuiik,tii«oniyoM4hcy 
4Wwinnoai y vh>iwfa— .Thniig>i k k owMdnly bMt «• kt ywir 
JKHuadi filwwi and lh<ii*jf to fke mjum^k flcoi* to Hiek 
natural imtinctfla youcaai yi>,in M^ partJenlayiaiianf ai 
^«i ahottM«badi k aiMly I fiv,askkalBottaakhMri<' 
jA^jnik «» all ^uatti^ to iMdM tiialiead goadi, you dKNdd 
totiy Ibw^avd fint ; vMcb mky ba dona 
^ tbcii oiF llidr n iia a , or wiiiia nt the kaat 
if trying forwaid shaidd net 
ba ioflbrad to try 'hack again, 
Mfakh you will 4ndtbenaU ready anough to da; forthey 
m^ aantiWa- haur int thay brought tha Mant, and ^han 

HariMBi^ to he good, like aU oAmt haunds, oopui bo 
iM)kto<chaf«angaiiie, If you nm Iba «dih thom, you 
L tbtok Hounds oasBMbaparlbct, unkts usad to one 
, andona siyla of hontiog. Hartiaiv mn Iba in so 
dkferent a styk ftooi h#ra, that k k of gfaat disaerviee 
4o them whan thay ratum to hafa again. I« okkas tbaaa 
mM» and taacfaasHiani to skirts— Tba high -scant ^Uch a 
4m i e— as , tiia straightnaasof Ubruiming, dia cagerneGaof 
jtlM porsnrt, and thfc* to^ 'diat genarally kcoompaiuas k, 
aU oontributo to spoil a haniar. 

I hopa yon agiae with om, ^at kk'Huiltin a ]Mck of 
haiafera to go too fast; for a hare k a Utda tunoivdiis ani* 
jBudt that we oaonot haip-lbaiiiig floato<ooiBpaMiott foi^ at 
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die Teiy time wbcB we eie l^vnuiii^ ker-i 
fhould give icope to all her tittle tricke» war kiU her 
foully, and over-matched. Instmct instmctB her to make 
a good defenee^ * when net unfairly tmtcd ; and I will 
venture to say, that, as far ae her own safety is concerned, 
she haa more cunning than the fox, and makes many shifta 
to save her life, far beyond all his artifice. Without dooM^ 
you have often heard of hare% who, fium the miraculoua 
escapes they have made» have been thought nrffaAet i but, 
I heliere, you never heatd of a Ibx that had i 
enough to be thought a vmard. 

They, who tike to riae early, hatreamu 
the hare trailed to her foim; it is of great eerviee to 
hounds ; it also 'shews their goodnem to the 1 
more than any other hunting, as it discorers to 1 
who have the most tender noses. But^ I confess, I aaldom 
thought it worth wfaale to leave my bed a moment s oo ner 
on that account. I always thought hare*hunting should 
he taken as a tide after breakfast, to get us an- appetite to 
our dinner. If you make a serious business of it, I think 
you spoil itF— Hsn-ilnders, ill thli case^ are necessary : it 
is agreeable to kHow where to go immediately for yopv 
divernon, and not beat about for hoora, perhaps, before 
you find. It is more material, I think» vrtth regard to the 
second harelhan the first: for if you are warmed with your 
gallop, the waiting \aa^ in the cold afterwards, is, I be> 
lieve, as uowlKtoome as it is diasgrweableb Wfaocnrer 
does not mind this, bed better let his bounds find thedr 
•wn game; they w^ ccrc^l^ li^ttit 'it with more spirit 
afterwards, and he wiU have a fdeasure himself in expec- 
tation, which no certainty can ever give. Hare-finders 
make hounds iitie; they also make them wikU Mine 
knew the men, as jpril as I did myself; could see them 
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•bnost as far ; and would iudi ftiU cry, to veCC them. 
Hare^fiaden aie of one great uaes Ihcy hinder your 
faonnds firmn chopping liares, wfaidb tliey o th e r wiae oould 
noiftUtodo. I had in my peck one iKNiad In pafftkiiP 
Itr, that was fanMMia for it; be would ch«nenge en a trail 
very late at noon, end had as good m knadi at dioppUig • 
hare afterwarda ; he was one that liked to go the ahorteat 
way to work, nor did be cbooae to take mere trouble than 
was noDaaaary. 

Hwea an aaid, (I know not witfi wiiat tratfa) to fore- 
<ee a dieage of weather, and to aaa* thimaelvea aecord* 
iagly. This is» however, certain, tliat they are aeUoim 
foaad in plaoea Bwcfa expoeed to die wind. Inineloaur«% 
I think, tbey more frequently are found near to a hedges 
than in the middle ef a idd. They who make a profe^ 
■en of haie -hunting, (and a very advantageous one it 1% 
in some countries) are directed by the wind where to look 
ibr their game. With good eyea, and nice oburvatuMV 
they are enabled to find them in any weather. 

VThen the game is found, you cannot betoo quiet : the 
hare ia an animal so veiy timorous, that she is frequently 
beaded beck, and your dogaaee liable to over-run the scent 
at every instant : it is best, therefore, to keep a oonsider- 
ible way behind them, that they may have room to turn, 
as soon aa they perceive tibey have lost the scent; and, if 
ireated in this manner, tfiey wiH seldom over*ron it much. 
Your hounds, through ^the whole -chace, should be left 
ahnoet entirely to thenwelvtt, n<v should they be hallooed 
too much: when the here douhles, they should hunt 
through those doubles ; nor is a bare bunted fairly, %hen 
hunted otfaeMrise. lliey should follow her every step she 
takes, as weii over greasy fellows, aa tfarouf^ large flocks 
of sheep ; nor should they ever be cast, but when nothing 
k3 
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can be done nf thout it. I knoir « gentleniaB, a plHnsnt 
fportsman, bat a very irfeguHv hare-banter, wfaa does not 
exactly follow the metfiod here laid down ; as his tatAni 
is yeiy extraordioarj, I will relate it to you. His bonnds 
are lai|^ and fleet; they have -at tiMCs bunted eirciy 
thing ; red deer, fallow deer, Ibx, and bare ; and most, in 
Hieir nature, hare been most excellent ; since, notwitii- 
standing the variety of their game, they are still good. 
When a bare is found sitting, he seldom £uls to give his 
hounds a view ; and as they all halloo, and make what 
noise they can, she is half frightened to death immediately. 
This done, he then sencb bis wbifiper-in, to ride af^ her, 
with particular instructioas not to let her get <nit of bis 
sight ; and he has found out, that this is tfic only proper 
use of a whipper-in*— 'If they come to a piece of fidlowt 
or a flock of sheep, &e bounds are not saflbied to bunt 
any longer, but hallooed as near to the bare as pos* 
sible; by this time, the poor devil is near her end, 
and the next view generaBy finishes her ; the strongest 
hare, in this manner, seldom standing twenty miaules ; 
but my friend say% a bare is good eating, and bc^ there* 
fore, thinks be cannot kill too many of them. 

When the bounds are at a check, make your huntsman 
stand still, nor sufier him to move his horse one way or 
the other : bounds lean naturally towards the scent, and 
if he does not say a word to them, will soon recover it. 
If you speak to a bound at such a time^ calling him by 
his name, which is too much &e practice, be seldom fails 
to look up in your face, as much as to say, whal the deuce 
do you want /--when be stoops to the scent again, is it 
not probable be means to say, youjhol you, lei me ahne. 

When your bounds are at fault, let not a word be said : 
let such as follow them ignorantly and unworthily, stand 
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all aloot I cm atsure you, whtn I ftm in the Md, I 
never with to hear any other toogue then that of a bound. 
A neighbour of woian, was lo truly a bare»hunter in thia 
particular, that he would not suffer any body to speak a 
word when hia iMMinds were at lavlt :— « gentleman hap« 
pcmng to cough, he rode up to hnn Immediately, and 
aaid, ** I umA, Sir, wkh oil eiy keartf thai your eomgk was 
better,*' 

In a good day, good hounds seldom giro up tbeseent aft 
kead ; if they do^ there is generally an obvious reason Ibr 
it; this observation an huntsman should always make; it 
wiU direct his cast* If he is a good onc^ he will be atten- 
tive as he goes, not only to his hounds, nicely observing 
which have the lead, and the degree of scent they carry, 
but also to the various circumstances that are continually 
happening from dwnge of weather, and difference of 
ground. He will also be mindful of the distance which 
the hare keeps before the bounds, and of her former dou- 
bles, and he will remark what point she makes to. All 
these observations will be of use, should a long fault make 
his assistance necessary ; and if the hare has headed back, 
he will carefully observe, whether she met any thing in 
her course to turn her, or turned of her own accord. 
When he casts his hounds, let him begin, by soaking a 
small circle; if that will not do^ then let him try a larger; 
he afterwards may be at liborty to persevere in any cast he 
may judge most likely. As a hare generally revisits her 
old haunts, and returns to the pliioe where she was first 
found, if the scent is quite gone^ and the hounds can no 
longer hunt, that is as likely n cast as any to recover her. 
Let him remember this, in all his cast% that the hounds 
are not to follow his horse's heels, nor are they to carry 
their heads bi|^, and nosea in the air. At these times 
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thef must tr^ for the soent, or tliey will nevei' find it, and 
he is either to neke his cast ilow, or quick, m he per^ 
oetves his hMUids try, And as the soent is either good or 
bad. 

OiTe paiticidar directions to your huntsnan to prwwmt 
Ids hounds, as much as iio can, from chopping hares. 
Huntsmen Uke io get blood at ai^ nile; and when hounds 
are used to it, it would surprise you lo see bow attenti^<a 
they are to find opportunities. A hare must be very wild, 
«r Toy nimble to escape them. I remember, in a tanf 
country, that my hoimds thofpcA three hares in one 
mormng ; for it is the nature of tiiose animals aUSmer tii 
'leap op before the hounds come near them, and steal away* 
as it iscaOed ; or else to lie dose, till they put dieir vetf 
noses upon them. Hedges, also, are very dangerous ; if 
4he huntsman beats the hedge himself^ wbkh is the usual 
practice, the hounds are always upon the watch, and n 
hare must have good luck to escape them all. The best 
way to prevent it, is to have the hedge well beaten at soma 
distance before Ae hounds. 

Hares seldom run so well, as when they do not know 
where they are. Tbejr run wett in a fog, and generally 
take a good country. If they setoff down the wind, th^ 
eeldom return; you then cannot push on your hounds too 
much. When the game is sinking, you will perceive your 
old hounds get forward ; they then will tun at -head. 

Keep no babblers ; for though the rest of tlie pack soon 
'§mA them out, and doiiot mind them, yet it is unpleasant to 
'hear thcor noise t not aw such fit companions for the rest. 

Though the Spectator m^es us laugh at die oddity of 
his friend. Sir Boger, for retmning a hound, >whi^ he said 
was an excellent &ar«, because he wanted a counier^tenftrs 
yet I . am of opinion, that if we attended more to the 
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▼arwty of the doIm Ifcquently to be mot wkh in the 
tongues of IhniimIi* it might greatly add to the harmony of 
the iMU^. I do not hnoit that a complete eenccft oouM 
be obtained, but it woidd be easy to prevent d i tcot da nt 
sounds. 

Keep no hound that nine lalse : the loss of one bare k 
■ocere than such • dog is worth* 

I think it is but reasonable to^re your hounds a hart 
sometimes : I always gave mine the hwl they killed» if I 
thou|^ they deierved her. 

It is too much the custom, ibst to ride over e dog, and 
then cry ware hone* I have known many a good dog 
(foiled by it : in open ground speak to them first; you 
may afterwardaride enrer them if you please ;' hot in pedis 
and roads they Irequently cannot get out of your way ; it 
surely then is your business, either to stop your, hone, or 
break the way for them, and the not doing it, give me 
leave to say, is absurd and cruel ; nor can that man be 
called a good sportsman, who thus wantonly destroys hie 
own sport. Indeed, good iportsmen seldom ride on the 
line of the tail hounds. 

O&seraoiaoiiSioAt an early hour you are seldom long 
before you find. The morning is the time of the day 
which affi>rds the best scent, and the animal himself^ 
which, in such a case, you are mere than ever desirous of 
killings is then least al^ to run away irom you. The 
want of rest, and perhi^ a full belly, give hounds a great 
advantage over hinb— I expee^ my friend, that you vnll 
reply to this, ** that a fos-hunter, then, is nota^tf sports* 
man* He cortainly is not; and what is more, would be 
very sony to be mistaken for one. He is otherwise (mm 
principle. In bis opinion, a fair sportsman, and a fooUah 
iportsroan, are synonimous ; ha, therefore, takes every ad- 
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vantage «f ibo -fox 4m am. Yon w8l aak* periiips, fT 
he dow not aontftioMsffetft hk owii epert bj this ?--^it i* 
Anie» Iw Mnmetimes 4oqi, baft ihen ba mate < -hia liaundb ; 
she whole art of fox-huiitiag kmag to lbt^4lMlMiinda 
well in blood. Sport is but a aecondary conndcratiott 
mkk a trmm fb&^bunter i^^Am iknt i% ikekUUmg ^fikej^ g 
— Whence arise the eagernett of pwnwitp and the «liei«f 
p]easnveof«he«faaM. loonfiiM, lattecaililaodaoneeea- 
saiy to apack of £ax.*lioiiiid% «M> ^Hth Mgard to mywtM, 
I always return home better p i oa aa d wMi an Indiflbrant 
chase, wiib death at the end of it, /Chan with 4he best ebnae 
possible, if it «n4^ with live ion of the fox* 

You ask, mkf «he httntsman ia.to diaweo qukft^ and 
why uptnorand? Wjtii mgatd to hia d wwing ynellyv 
that may dcp«ad>mi the bind of «wv«r which he ia dimw* 
kig, and also on theaaaaon of theyear. If ; 
am aniall» or each fvaa wfaidi-a i 
then noiw can do no buft ; if yon draw at a i 
1^ whan ^are is no dia|^ then tfao man the fsonsr ia 4m* 
«ttibed the better; the more Mhely yon nre to ftnd. Lata 
in the season foxes generally are wild, partienhwly in eo- 
fen that am oiWn bunted. If ynn do neidMw qnietlj*. 
be will semaliaaes get off a long ^"of befiwe you : when 
yiou have any suspicion of this. Mod cm a wb^per-w to the 
•ppoaite side of tbs flOier» befoie yon thvow in your 
boundSrf^With leg^ to Hie drawing np <be wind» Ihatia 
Bittish snare material. Yon never fidl to f^ve Hie wind to 
a pointer or setter; why net to a hound ?-»Beside% dba 
fcm, if you dmw up the wind, does not hoar you coming; 
and your hounds, bgr this means, aire never out of yont 
bearing; besides, if he turns down the wind, as most pre* 
bably he will, it lets Uwm all in. 

There is an eothnsiaam attending tlnsdirafBion, wfai^ 
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in tbk kMlMMe ia pmHcvUu, o^ghl thnyu <» b« n. 
•minML llic iMmndi are aimmy wdwwiigh when tbcj^ 
find dMurfos; if men aae also madt tbcy maks OMid wotli 
of it i n d aad i—A fenUaman ol aa j aofuainiaiMMb ^^m> Iranta 
his own hounds and ii not law aagar than tiia laH of in* 
yet Tery well knows tliebad consequences of boing ao^ ta 
imrant this ftolt in hinueU; alwajrs bcgias by taking a 
pindi of snnil^ ba then lings part «f an oU so«g> *• Skm§ 
sojf care killed the eai^" *c. By this time bis boundb gel 
together, and settle to the seent. He then balloos, and 
tides as if the devil drore* 

If the fox breaks corer, yon wiH ■omctimas lee a young 
sportsman set out after him* to ride him. He never fiuls 
toasksuchaone^ ** Do yon think you can catch him, Sir?" 
«-^ No.**— <« Why then ba logoodaa to let my hounds try 
—ifthe^ eim." 

The huntsman ihonkl cartainly set off with hisforemoil ' 
bounds, and I ihould wiih him to keep as cloie to them 
afterwards as he convenienliy can; nor can any harm 
arise from it, nnleas he has not eommon sense. No 
bounds then can slip down the wind, and get out of hia 
hearing; he will also see how ftur they carry the loent ; li 
neoesiary knowledge ; for without it, he never can make 
a cait, wilhrWiy eertai«ty« 

Ton will find it net 1cm necessary for yovr huntsman 
to be active in p^esriag hie hounds forward, while th« 
toent is good, than to be prudent in not hurrying them 
beyond it, when it is bBd4 

, Yon will paihaps find it mora diiicuH to keep your 
whipper-in back, than to get your huntsman forward ; at 
ksst, J always have found it sOi. It is, howcv^, n c re war yi 
aer will a good whippcr«iB leave • covcp whilst a ringl« 
liouAd remains in it; for this leas^MB^ thcpe should be twos 
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one of ^ich should be always forward with the hunts- 
nan. Tou cannot conceire the many ills that may happen 
to hounds that are left behind. I do not kiiow that I can 
enumerate one half of them ; but this you may be certain 
of, that the keeping them together, is the surest means to 
keep them steady. 

Every country is soon known, and nine foxes out of teii« 
with the wind in the same quartei, will follow the same 
track. It is easy, therefore, for the whipper-in to cut 
diort, and catch the hounds again* 

Most fox-hunters wish to see their hounds run in a 
good style. I confess, I am myself one of these. I hate 
to see a string of them, nor can I bear to see them creep, 
where they can leap. It is the dash of the fox -hound 
which distinguishes him. A pack of harriers, if they have 
time, will kill a fox ; but I defy them to kill him in th« 
style in which a fox ought to be killed ; they must hunt 
him down. If you are to tire him out, you must expect 
to be tired yourself also : I never wish a chase to be less 
than one hour, or to exceed two :. it is sufficiently long, if 
properly followed ; it will seldom be longer, unless there 
n a fault somewhere ; either in the day, in the huntsman, 
<nr in the hounds. 

Changing from the hunted fox to a fresh one, is one of 
the worst accidents that can happen to a padc of fox- 
hounds; and it requires all the observation, and all the 
ingenuity that man is capable o^ to guard against it. Could 
a fox-hound distinguish a hunted fox, as the deer-hound 
does the deer that is blown, fox-hunting would then be 
perfect. There are certain rules that ought to be observed 
by huntsmen. A huntsman should always listen to his 
hounds, whilst they are running in cover ; he should be 
particularly attentive to the head hounds, and he shoul4 
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be constantly on bis guard against a skirter, for if there ar« 

tvvo scents, he must be wrong. Generally speaking, the 

best scent is least likely to be that of the hunted fox : and 

as a fox seldom suffers hounds to run up to him, as long 

as he is able to prevent it, so nine times out of ten, when 

foxes are hallooed early in the day, they are all fVesh foxes. 

The hounds most likely to be right, are the h^rd-running 

line-hunting hounds; or such as the huntsman knows had 

the lead, before there arose any doubt of changing. With 

regard to the fox, if he breaks over an open country, it is 

no sign that he is hard run, for they seldom at any time 

win do that, unless they are a great way before the hounds. 

Also, if he runs up the wind — they seldom or ever do that, 

when they have been long hunted, and grow weak ; and 

when they run their foil, that also may direct him. 

When the hounds divide, and are in two parts, the 
whipper-in, in stopping, must attend to the huntsman, and 
wait for bis halloo, before he attempts to stop either : for 
want of proper management in this particular, I have 
known the hounds stopped at both places, and both foxes 
lost by it. If they have many scents, and it is quite un- 
certain which is the hunted fox, let him stop those that 
are farthest down the wind, as they can hear the others^ 
and will reach them soonest : in such a case, there will be 
little uae in stopping those that are up the vrind. 

When hounds are at a check, let every one be silent. 
Whippers-in are frequently at this time coming on with 
Ibe tail-honnds. They should never halloo to them, when 
the hounds are at fault ; the least thing does hurt at such- 
a time, but a halloo, more than any other. The huntsman, 
at a check, had better let his hounds alone, or content him- 
self with holding them forward, without taking them off 
their noses. Hounds that are not used to be cast, a tout boui 

L 
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de champf will of themselves acquire a better oast, tbsn £!► 
is in the power of any huntsman to give them ; will spread, 
more, and try better for the scent ; andl, if they are in 
health and spirits* they will want no encouragement. 

If they are at fault, and have mode their own cast, it is 
then the huntsman's business to assist them further ; but» 
except in some particular instances, I never approve of 
their being cast, as long as they are inclined to hunt. 

The first moment that hounds are at fault, is a critical one 
for the sport: people then should be very attentive* Thoa« 
who look forwards, perhaps may see the fox ; or the run- 
ning of sheep, or the pursuit of crows, may give them sonoit 
tidings of him. Those who listen, may sometimes take 
a hint which way he is gone, from the chattering of • 
magpie, or perhaps be at a certainty from a distant hal- 
ioo : nothing, that can ^ve any intelligence^ at sudia time 
as this, is to be neglected. Gentlemen are too apt to rk|« 
altogether : were they to spread more^ they might some* 
tiroes be of service ; particularly^ such as from a knowledgip 
of the sport, keep down the wind; it would then be diffi« 
cult fisr either hounds, or fox, to escape their observatioD^ 

That halloos are not always to hie depended on, will be 
sufficiently evinced by the following instance t 

Sly hounds being at a long fault, a fellow haQooed to 
them from the. top of the rick, at some distance off. The 
Imntsman,. as you will believe, stuck spun to his bcvsey 
haUooed till he was almost hoarse, and got to the man 4m 
quickly as he could : the man still kept hallooing ; and, as 
the hounds got near, "here,** Baidhe*«-'*Aere— Aere tkejwe 
iff gone*** — " Is he far before us ?** cried the huntsman — » 
« bow long 9^0 was it that you saw him ?" " No, mastert 
I have not seeti himf but I tmeli him here this ittoming^ 
when I came to serve my sheep*" 
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'^ffaen houiKls are at cold hunting, widi a tied Kent it 
Is tlien a good time to send a whipperwin forward ; if he 
can see tiie fbx, a little mobbing, at ftuch a time as this, 
Tomif reasonably be allowed. 

When hounds are running in cover, you cannot be too 
qnieL If the fox be running short, and the hounds are 
catchuig him, not a Word should then be said : it is a dif- 
ficult time for hounds to hunt him, as he is continually 
taming, and will sometimes lie down, and let them pasa 



I have remarked, that the greatest danger of losing a 
fox, u at the first fining ofhim, and when he is sinking-; 
at both of which times, he frequently will run short, and 
' the eagemees of the hounds Is too opt to carry them be« 
yond the scent. 

When a fox is hallooed, those who understand this bu- 
nneaa, and get forward, may haS\oo him again ; yet l4t 
iLem be told. If the hounds go the contrary way, or do 
not seem to come on, upon the line of him, to halloo no 
more. With regard to its being the hunted fox, the fox 
which every man hidloos, Is the'hunted fox in his own opi« 
nion,l3iough he seldomhas a better reason for it than becanse 
he saw him. Such halloos as serve to keep the bounds 
together, and to get on the tail •hounds, are always of use ; 
tt is the halloos of encouragement to the leacBng hoondb, 
vrhen injudiciously given, that spoil your sport. I am 
sorry to say ^iew halloos, frequently do more harm than 
good. Xliey ore^leasing to sportsman, but' prejudicial to 
hounds. If a strong cover be fiill of foxes, and they are 
often hallooed, hounds seldom take such pains in bunting 
them ; hence arises that coldness and indifference, which 
sometimes may be perceived in fox-hounds, whilst pursue 
ing iheii game. 
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When hounds are out of blood, and a fox runt hiftfoil, 
you need not scruple to stop the tail-hounds, and throw 
them in at head ; or, if the cover has any ridings cut in it» 
and the fox be often seen, your huntsman, by kcepin^^ 
some hounds at his horse's heels, at the first halloo that 
he hears, may throw them in close at him. This will put 
him out of his pace, and perhaps put him out of his foiL 
It will be necessary when you do this, that the whipper- 
in should stop the pack from hunting after, and get far- 
ward with them to the huntsman. 

It is wroxig to suffer hounds to Hunt after others that 
are gone on with the scent, for how are they to get up to 
them, with a worse scent? Besides, it makes them tie on 
the scent, teaches them to run dog, and destroys that laud- 
able ambition of getting forward, which is the chief ex- 
cellence of a fox-hound. A good huntsman will seldom 
suffer his head-hoimds to run away from him ; if it should 
so happen, and they are still within his hearing, he sinka 
the wind with the rest of the pack, and gets to them as 
fast as he can. Though I suffer not a pack of fox-hounds 
to hunt after such as may be a long way before the rest» 
for reasons which I have just given ; yet, when a single 
hound is gone on with the scent, I send a whipper-in to 
stop him. Were the hounds to be taken off the scent to 
get to him, and he should no longer have any scent when 
they find him, the fox would be lost by it. This is a rea- 
son, why, in large covers, and particularly such as have 
many roads in them, skirting hounds should be left at 
home on windy days. 

Nothing is more hurtful to hounds, than the frequent 
changing of their country ; should they change from a 
good scenting country to a bad one, unless they have luck 
•n their sides, they may be some time without killing a 
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Ibx y whereas, hounds always have a great advantage in a 
country which they are used to. They not only know 
better where to find their game, but they will also pursue 
it with more alacrity afterwards. 

A huntsman should stick close to bis hounds. If he baa 
l^nius, be may shew it in Tarioua ways ; he may clap for-* 
ward to any great earth, tliat may, by chance, be open ;— 
be may sink the wind to halloo, or mob a fox, when the 
seent fails ; he may keep him off his foil : he may stop the 
tail- hounds, and get them forward ; and has it frequently 
in his power to assist the hounds, without doing them any 
hurt, provided be has sense to distinguish where he is 
wanted most. Besides, the most essential part of fox* 
hunting, the making and keeping the pack steady, de» 
pends entirely upon bhn ; as a huntsman should seldoa 
rate, and never flog, a hound. In short, I consider the 
first whipper-in as a second huntsman ; and, to be perfect, 
he should be as capable of hunting the bounds as the 
huntsman himself. 

Though a huntsman ought to be as silent as possible at 
^ing into cover, be cannot be too noisy at coming out of 
of it again ; and if at any time he should turn back sud- 
^ denly, let him give as much notice of it as he can to his ^ 
bounds, or he will leave many of them behind him ; and 
should he turn down the wind, be may see no more of 
them. 

I have seen huntsmen make their cast on bad ground, 
when they might as easily have made it on good. I have 
seen them suffer their hounds to try in the midst of a flock 
of sheep, when there was a hedge near, where they might 
have been sure to take the scent ; and I have seen a cast 
made with every hounff at their horse's heels. When a 
hound tries for the scent, his nose is to the ground : when 
1.3 
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a hunteman makes a cast, his eye should be on his hounds; 
and when he sees them spread wide, and try as they ought, 
his cast may then be quick. 

When hounds are at fault, and it is probable that the 
fox has headed back, your cast forward should be short 
and quick , for the scent is then likely to be behind you : 
too obstinate a perseverance forward, has been the loss of 
many foxes. In heathy countries, if there are many roads» 
foxes will always run them in dry weather ; when hounds* 
therefore, over-run the scent, if your huntsman returns to 
the first cross-road, he probably will hit off the scent 
agun. 

In large covers, if there are many roads, in bad scenting 
days, when these roads are dry, or after a thaw, when they 
carry, it is necessary your huntsman should be near to his 
hounds to help them, and hold them forward. Foxes will 
run the roads at these times, and hounds cannot always 
own the scent. When they are at fault on a dry road, 
let not your huntsman turn back too soon, let him not stop 
till he can be certain that the fox is not gone on; the 
hounds should try on both sides the road at once : if he 
perceives that they try on one side only, on his return, let 
him try the other. 

If a fox runs up the wind, when first found, and after- 
wards turns, he seldom, if ever, turns again. This obser- 
vation may not only be of use to your huntsman in his 
cast, but may be of use to you if you should lose the 
hounds. 

When you are pursuing a fox over a country, the scent 
being bad, and the fox a long way before, without ever 
having been pressed, if his point should be for strong 
earths that are open, or for large covers, where game is in 
plenty, it may be acting wisely to take off the hounds at the 
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first fault tfaey coma to ; for the fox will go many miles tm 
your one, and probably will run you out of all scent ; but 
if he should not, you will be likely to change at the first 
cover you come into. 

When you would recover a hunted fox, and hare no 
longer a scent to hunt him by, a long cast to the first 
cover which he seems to point to, is the only resource you 
liave left : get there as fast as you can, and then let your 
liounds try as slowly and quietly as possible : if hunting 
after him is hopeless, and a long cast does not succeed* 
you had better give him up. Need I remind you, that, 
"when the scent lies badly, and you find it impossible for 
liounds to run, you had better return home; since the 
next day may be more favourable. It surely is a great 
£iult in a huntsman to persevere in bad weather, when 
hounds cannot run, and when there is not a probability of 
killing a fox. Some there are, who, after they have lost 
one foi for want of scent to hunt him by, will find ano- 
ther ; this makes their hounds slack, and sometimes vici- 
ous : it also disturbs the covers to no purpose. Some 
sportsmen are more lucky in their days than others. If 
you hunt every other day, it is possible they may be all 
bad, and the intermediate days all good; an indifferent 
pack, therefore, by hunting on good days, may kill foxes, 
without any merit ; and a good pack, notwithstanding 
all their exerUon, may lose foxes which they deserved to 
lull. 

Great caution is necessary when a fox runs into a vil- 
lage : if he is hallooed there, get forward as fast as you 
can. Foxes, when tired, will lie down any where, and 
are often lost by it A wide cast is not the best to reco- 
Ter a tired fox with tired hounds ; they should hunt him 
out, inch by inch, though they are ever so long about it ; 
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for the reason I have just given — ^that he will lie doipm 
any where. 

When hounds are hunting a cold scent, and point 
towards a cover, let a whipper-in get forward to the oppo- 
site side of it : should the fox break before the hounds 
reach the cover, stop them, and get them nearer to hixn. 

When a fox persists in running in a strong cover, lies 
down often behind the hounds, and they are slack in 
hunting hifti, let the huntsman get into the cover to thenu 
It may make the fox break, it may keep him off his foil*. 
or may prevent the hounds from giving him up. 

A fbx seldom goes over, or under a gate, when he can 
avoid it. 

No good country should be hunted after February, nor 
should there be any hunting at all after March. Spring; 
hunting is sad destruction of foxes : in one week you ma^ 
destroy as many as would have shewn you sport for a 
whole season. We killed a bitch fox one morning, with, 
seven young ones, which were all alive : I can assure yea 
we missed them very much the next year, and had many 
blank days, which we need not to have had^ but through 
our own fault. I should tell you, that this notable feai 
was performed literally on the 1st of April. If you will 
hunt late in the season, you should, at least, leave your 
terriers behind you.r->'I hate to kill any animal out o0Se»- 
son. — A hen-pheasant, with egg, I have heard, is fiimouft 
eating ; yet, I can assure you, I never mean to taste it t 
and the bunting a bitch-fox, big with young, appears ta 
me cruel and unnatural. 

Are not the foxes* heads, which are so pompously exposed 
to view, often prejudicial to sport iii fox huhting ? How 
many foxes are wantonly destroyed, without the least ser* 
vice to the hounds, or qport'to the master, that thehunta*^ 
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man may eay, he hm kiUed bo many iMrace ? How many 
are digged out and killed, when blood is not wanted, for 
no better reason ? 

With req;>ect to the digging of foxes that run to groundt 
iprhat I myself have observed in that business, I will en* 
deavour to recollect. My people, usually, I think, follow 
the hole, except when the earth is large, and the terriers 
hare fixed the fox in an angle of it : for they then find it 
a more expeditious method to sink a pit as near to him as 
they can. You should always keep a terrier in at the fox, 
for if you do not, he not only may move, but also, in loose 
ground, may dig himself faurther in. In digging, you 
should keep room enough ; and care Aould be taken not 
to throw the earth where you have it to move again. In 
following the hole, the surest way not to lose it, is to keep 
below it. When your hounds are in want of blood, stop 
all the holes, lest the fox should bolt out unseen. It causes 
no small confusion, when this happens. The bounds are 
dispersed about, and asleep in different places : the horses 
are often at ajconsiderable distance ; and many a fox, by 
taking advantage of this favourable moment, has saved his 
Ufe. 

If hounds are in want of blood, and they have had a 
long run, it is the best way, without doubt, to kill the fox 
upon the earth ; but if they have not run long, if the fox is 
easy to be digged, and the cover is such a one as they are not 
likely to change in, it does the hounds more good to turn 
him out upon the earth, and let them work for him. It is 
the blood that will do them most good, and may be ser- 
viceable to the hounds, to the horses, and to yourself. 
^^ggi"g A ^^^ '^ cold work, and may require a gallop 
afterwards to warm you all again. Before you do this, if 
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there «re any other earths in the cover, they should hm 
stopped, lest the fox sliould go to ground again. 

Let your huntsman try all around, and let him be per- 
fectly satisfied that the fox is not gone on, before you try 
an earth ; for want of this precaution, I dug three houra 
to a terrier that lay all the time at a rabbit. 

Huntsmen, when they get near the fox, will sometimea 
put a hound in to draw him. This is, however, a cruel 
operation, and seldom answers any other purpose, than to 
occasion the dog a bad bite, the fox's head generally being 
towards him ; besides, a few minutes* digging would make 
it unnecessary. If you let the £oj. first seize your whip^ 
the hound will draw him more readily. 

You should not encourage badgers in your woods; 
they make strong earths, which will be expensive an<il 
troublesome to you to stop, or fatal to your sport if you 
do not. 

If foxes are bred in an earth which you think unsafe, 
you had better stink them out : that, or indeed any dis- 
turbance at the mouth of the hole, will make the old on« 
carry them off to another place. 

In open countries, foxes, when they are much disturbed, 
will lie at earth. If you have difficulty in finding, stink- 
ing the earths will sometimes produce them again. The 
method which I use to stink an earth, is as follows: — three 
pounds of sulphur, and bne pound of assafoetida are boiled 
up together ; matches are then made of brown paper, and 
lighted in the holes, which are afterwards stopped very 
close. Earths, that are not ui^d by badgers, may be 
stopped early, which will answer the same purpose ; but 
where badgers frequent, it would be useless, as they would 
•pen them again. 

Badgers may be cau(|(ht alive in sacks, placed at t^e 
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mouth of the hole ; setting traps for them would be dan- 
gerous, as you might catch your foxes also. They may be 
caught by stinking them out of a great earth, and after* 
"wards following them to a smaller one, and digging them. 
If you like terriers to run with your pack, large ones, at 
tiines^ are useful ; but in an earth they do but little good* 
as they cannot always get up to the fox. You had better 
not enter a young terrier at a badger : young terriers have 
not the art of shifting, like old ones ; and, if they are good 
for amy thing, most probably will go up boldly to him at 
once, and get themselves most terribly bitten ; for this 
Reason, you should enter them at young foxes when you 
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winter, surely the horse deserves some repose. Let him 
then enjoy his short-lived liberty, and as his feet are 
the parts which sujSer most, turn him out into a soft pas- 
ture. Some there are, who disapprove of grass, sayings 
that when a horse is in good order, the turning him out 
undoes it all again* It certainly does. Yet this, at the 
.same time, I believe, that no horse can be fresh in his 
limbs, or will last you long without it. Can standing in 
a hot stable do him any good? — and can hard exercise^ 
particularly in the summer, be of any advantage to him? 
fc— Is it not soft ground and long rest that will best refreA 
his limbs, while the night air, and morning dews, will in^ 
Vigorate his body? — Some never physic their hunters; 
only observing, when they first take them up from gra8l^ 
to work them gently ; some turn out theirs all the year. 
It is not unusual for such as follow the latter method, to 
physic their horses at grass ; they then are taken up, well 
fed, and properly exercised to get them in order ; thb 
done, they are turned out for a few houis every day whe» 
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Uiey are not ridden. The pasture should be dry, and 
■hould haTe but little grass ; there they will stretch theif 
limbs, and cool their bodies, and will take as much exer- 
cise as is necessary for them. I have remarked, that, thus 
treated, they catch fewer colds, have the use of their limbs 
more freely, and are less liable to lameness than other 
horses. Another advantage attends this method, which, 
in the horses you ride yourself, you will allow to be very 
material : — Your horse, when once he is in order, will 
require less strong exercise than grooms generally give 
their horses : and his mouth, in all probability, will not be 
the worse for it. 

The Earl of Pembroke, in his Military Equitation, \% 
I find, of the same opmion; he tells us,'^** It is of the 
greatest consequence for horses to be kept dean, regularly 
fed, and as regularly exercised : but whoever chooses to 
ride in the way of ease and pleasure, without any fatigue 
on horseback, or, in short, does not like to carry his horse, 
instead of his horse carrying him, must not suffer his 
horse to be exercised by a groom ; standing up on his 
stirrups holding himself on by means of the reins, and 
thereby hanging his whole dead weight on the horse's 
mouth, to the entire destruction of all that is good, safe^ 
or pleasant, about the aninuil.** And in another place he 
says — " Horses should be turned loose somewhere, or 
walked about every day, when they do not work, particu- 
larly after hard exercise : swelled legs, physic, &c. will be 
saved by these means, and many distempers avoided.** 
He also observes, that ** it is a matter of the greatest con- 
sequence, though few attend to it, to feed horses according 
to their work. When the work is hard, food should be in 
plenty ; when it is otherwise, the food should be dimi- 
nished immediately ; the hay particularly." 
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I hflcre no doubt tbst the noble aiitbor is perfectly right 
in these obaenrations : I am alto of opinion, that a hand- 
fill or two of dean wheaten straw, chopped small, and 
Bftixed with tbair oem, would be of great serrice to your 
honcs» provided that you have interest enough with your 
groom to pvettil on him to give it them. 
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couRsme. 

Fbom the earliest periods, has constituted a f«»orit« 
amusement with the English ; but, as the pn^ressof dvi-* 
lization gave a different character to rural diveniona, so 
tlie present method of coursing is strongly marked with 
the polish of modern times. Wolves, foxes, and deer, 
were the animals chiefly selected for coursing in former 
times, and were pursued by what has been denominated 
the gaze'hound, since corrupted to grey»hound. If these ' 
gaze -hounds were not what has been known under the 
name of the Irish wolf-dog, they approached him in uze^ 
and resembled him in appearance ; and the rough grey« 
hound of the present day, may be justly regarded ai It 
mongrel descendant* The Wolds of Yorkshire, whicb» 
like the Wealds of Kent, are a corruption of the w^rd 
WUdi, appear, from the dates of parish books, to have been 
infested with wolves later than any other part of England* 
In the entries at Fltxton, Stackston, and Folkston, in the 
£a«t Riding of Yorkshire, are still to be seen memoranda 
of payments made for the destruction of wolves, at a cer- 
tain rate per head. They used to breed in the cars below, 
amongst the rushes, furze, and bogs ; and in the night 
come up from their dens, and unless the sheep had been 
previously driven into the town, or the shepherds iudefati- 
gably vigilant, great numbers of them were destroyed* 
These dogs, though perhaps not so swift, were much' 
stronger, and more hardy, than the modern grey-hound ; 
and in running their game, they had to encounter, not only 
the strength of the stag, or the fierceness of the wolf, but 
an uncultivated country, covered with bushes, brakes, and 
woods ; ai?d frequently k'l'.ed tlieir game in its own fast* 
nesses ; occasionally asbistii;^ •iiemselves, no doubt, b/ 
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wfaidi Iht rough, curled-tailed grey-bound of 
waodaim times, frequentlj puts in practice. 

In the time o<f King John, grey-bounds were accepted 
by him in lieu of money, for the renewal of grants, fines, 
and forfeitures, to the crown. We And it recorded, thai 
in 1903, this monardi recelTed a fine of five hundred 
marks, ten horses, and ten leashes of grey-hounds ; and 
io seven yean after another, consisting of one swift run* 
Bii^ horse, and six grey-hounds. 

' In the ** Rural Sports,*' it is remarked, that tiie grey^ 
iKmnd, in ancient times, was regarded as a very valuable pre- 
sent, and was singularly acceptable to the ladies. In those 
early times, the fashionable diversion of coursing princi- 
pally appertained to deer; and Queen Elisabeth, when 
not personally disposed to hunt, was frequently so sta* 
tioned as to see the coursing of deer. In 1591, the Queen 
visited Cowdrey Park, in Sussex, the seat of Lord Monte* 
eute ; and saw, from a turret, one day after dinner, six- 
teen bucks, all having fair law, pulled down by grey- 
hounds. 

In the days of Elisabeth, however, coursing was some- 
what refined ^ associations were formed, and the Duke of 
Norfi^k, at length, drew up the following code, which, 
I believe, still continues to form the fundamental law on 
the 8uft]^^Gt :— 

The Laws qfthe T^ath or Courting, — First, it was or- 
dered, that he who was chosen fewterer, or letter-loose of 
the grey-hounds, should receive the grey-hounds matched 
to run together into his leash, as soon as he came into the 
field, and follow next to the hare-finder till he came unto 
the form; and no horseman or footman, on pun of dis- 
grace, to be before him, or on any side, but directly behind^ 
the space of forty yards, or thereabouts. 
x8 
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2, That not above one brace of gpejr-hoaiidi da caiun» 
a bare at one instaat. 

3. That the hare-finder ahaU gjve the here three aehoa 
before he put her from her aeati to make the grejp-faoiinib. 
fjU«f and attend her rising. 

4k That thefewtererabaU give twalTr-aooreyardalAweim 
he loose the grey-hounds^ eicept it be in danger of lammg 
sight. 

5. That dog that giTeth the first tiini» if after the turn 
be given, there be neither coat^ slim nor wrench, extraor- 
dioary ; I say, he which gave the fiiat turn shaU be held 
to win the wager* 

6. If one dog give t^ fipst tarn, and the other beartb* 
hare, then he which bore the hare shatt win. 

7. If one give both the first and laat turn, and no other 
advantage between ibem, the odd turn shaU win tiie 
wager. 

8. That a coat* shaU be more than two turm^ and m 
gfhby, or the bearing of tbe harei» equal with two tuma. 

9. If neither dog turn the hare, then he which kndetift 
last at the covert, shall be held to win the wager. 

10. If one dog turn the hare, save himself, aad turn 
her again, those two turns shall be as much as a coat . 

11. If all the course be equal, then he whieb hears the 
hare shall win only ; and if she be not borne, tbe courat 
must be adjudged dead. 

12. If he which comes first in to tlM daath of the harOi 
takes her up, and saves her from breakings chcrisbii^ the 
logs, and cleanseth their mouth from the wooi, or other 
ilth of the hare, for such courtesy done* be shall in right 
challenge tbe hare : but neit doing it, he shall have no 
right, privilege^ or title tbereinw 

• A COSH is when a dog conif Vilely ytmet hU feUoy, andgiyes « tunu 
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15. If aaj Aog shall take a fall in the conrsa^ and yet 
peilbnn his part, he shall challenge the advantage of a 
turn more than he givetb. 

14. If one deg turn the hare» serve himself, and give 
divers coats, yet in the end stand still in the field, the other 
dog, without turn giving, running home to the covert ; 
that dog which stood still in the field shall be adjudged to 
lose the wager. 

15. If any man should ride over a dog, and overthrow 
him in his course, (though the dog were the worse deg in 
opinion, yet) the party for the offence shall either receive 
the disgrace of the field, or pay the wager ; for between 
the parties it shall be adjudged no course^ 

16. Lastly, those which are diosen judges of the leash» 
abail give their judgments presently before they depart 
from the field, or else he in whose default it lieth» shall pi^ 
the wager by a general voice and sentence. 

It is, by some, asserted, that the modern grey-hound is 
of Italian origin ; but it is a drcumstance much bettw 
known, that the present highly-improved race of grey^ 
hounds, owe their superiority to the acute perception and 
persevering spirit of the Earl of Orford, of Houghton, in 
Norfolk. This nobleman was enthusiastically fond of 
eoursing, and was known frequently to have fifty brace of 
grey hounds at the same time; nor was be ever known to 
part with a single whelp, till he had had a full and satis- 
fiictory trial of its speed. In order to attain perfection, 
he introduced every experimental cross from the sturdy 
English lurcher to the delicate Italian grey-hound, not 
omitting even the buU-dog; in seven removes from which, 
be produced the small ear, the rat tail, with the hair short 
and smooth ; uniting the undaunted courage of the dog 
kst mentioned, (by the instincUve retention of which, the 
u5 



i«^]|-bred gray hound will mlMr mpm €t»am itEnyiith 
tb«ch«M) totlMatiiKMifci|Mcd; aad dik Mcentrievobla* 
man thus became possessed of the best grejiiouiid% whioh^ 
up tetliis period, had ever bee» seen. 

The celebrated Csaf ina waa bred fa^ the late LotcI Oifcvdv 
with whom she waa » great faTorite. She won £K*f»serea 
■urteheswklieut ever being' beat I btttwhatwaaeqaaUyre* 
markable, she never shewed the genial desire till she had 
flIlaMied her thtiteenth Tear; when Jvpiter (belongiBg to 
Lord OrfiMFd) was put to her, and she pvodiiced eight 
•whelps ; they were all reared and proved exoelleat nimwrsy 
two of whidi. Claret and yo«ng Csarkia, chaUengcd all 
Yorkshire, and won their mat c hes*, In a iA»n space aftev 
I:<onl Orferd's decease, his greyhounds came under the 
hammer of the auctioneer; when Colonel Thornton, of 
Thonmllc Royal, Yorlnhire, became the purchaser oC 
Cf arina, Jupiter, Claret, and most of hia best dogs, giving 
from Airty to Hfty guineas each ^— thus thcsdect bleod 
of tibe Norfolk dogs was transferred to Yorfcehireb When, 
however, the Norfolk dogs came to bei tried agaiml tfa* 
hare» found on the Wolds of Yoifahire, ihcy appcnredtci 
come disadvantage; for, tfaovgfa their speed wa» un^ueai* 
lienable, yet, as they had not been used c» run iir* hilly 
eoutttry, whenever the hare made' s short- turn by the sid» 
flf a hill, they wereunahte to stopithemsdves, asMltgener^ 
dly lost the hare : nevertheiess^-it waemanimeusly admitiK' 
ted^ that Hley ran whb aoMzMig energy; end always ntlhi* 
hare ; and that, though bea«mi^ tbe^ did- not greet in^or e»> 
fiibit any symptonsol lurching or waitiHg ti> kiU< 

Oaret was put to: a ftivorite biceb belenging' t« Mayev 
Ibpham, of the Wt>ld Cottfege^ Yorkshire, wfaieh>prodtree# 
three of the best greyhounds over seen before or sinevi vtM- 
Snowball, Ma^j and* SyMak Majm «M oaii»etffh».tiN» 
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wholp i MDt to- Colanei TlMinitoa» m » nwrritg pmiligt 
finr tbe use of tb« 4og» SnovteU and ^l«i» were tiM pfO» 
pcrtjp of Migor Topbain. All tbrae won evory matcb foe 
which they run. In some piiyate trial9» M^or appearad 
nrther siipevior in tpead to Snowbatl ; biU the latter waa 
admittwi, nevertbelaas, to be the best and mostperfecl 
fv^-hound ever prodaced : all oountries wwe alike te 
him ; and though traaed where feBcas neldein ocaur, hit 
a u pe ricarky waa not less eonapicueua whan taken into the 
ataongest indoeiKKa; while he waa equally renMrkafala fiw 
wmdt aa well aa the power of running up long Ulli. He 
wen ten large {Meees of fiUver plate, and upwards of Ibrty 
aeatcheir having never refused a diidWnga, though many 
^ the moat Hhdou* degs in Great Britain, were hraugfal 
to run against him. He, at length, challenged the wheli 
world, aad £D«nd no one toaeoepft it. He waa a baaaNiful 
jci black; whik Mi^or, hiabtocher, aa wellaa Syhria»wai» 
* brindUed yellow. It is generally adsiitted, that tkia Unit 
awear uniting the Norfolk and the Yorkshire blood* was 
awpeiioB to any thing seen either befoneor since. Veveei* 
dietes% die progeny of the Snowbdl tenilyv. thaiigh pc*^ 
hnpa' inlerior to their pragenitors, aae still' mush sought 
aAee, and aUowed tebe the first breed in the kingdoaa. 

I<ead>Orferd once issued a genend chaliange, which 
Lord Maicfa (afterwards Ikdm of Queenshuey) aceepted^ 
IhfNi^ he waa not in possession of e single grey->hounii» 
lliia noMemany however, applM to Bir. Slwesr of parsfer 
monioufr mcnMcy, who moemmeDdedhim to Capt. Hat^ 
an elderly sportsman, of Berkshire, who produced a grey« 
hounds thatr in aeonunon oauoetiiyy heat a^dcg which Lord 
0Kfard regarded as a pbenomencm. Dogs will, ahnoat 
vm&maAyt run the bes^ iik.tliose countries where they have 
haoB^ftioed^ imd^ moBtiikely^had.l4Mid Or£Biid confined 
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the trial to his (ywn district, he would ha-ve won witir < 
Snowball, however, as has been before remarked, was a 
remarkable exception, and in all places manifested a de* 
cided superiority. In thus distinguishing the Norfolk 
and Yorkshire grej-hounds, it must not be supposed, 
though they were acknowledged to be superior to all 
others, that they were the only dogs of this kind wbidi 
merit distinetion. Wiltshire and Uncolnsbire hanre pro- 
duced good grey*liounds ; and Mr. Chaplin, of the latter 
county, maintained some spirited contests against Lord 
Orford, but was in general beaten, upon a weH founded 
aptnion, that it was in consequence of taking his dogs out 
of a good country into a bad one ; or, in fact, into a very 
different country from that ki which they had b^ex^ 
trained. 

Derbyshire, as well aa many other counties, might ba 
mentioned as having produced excellent greyhounds ; but 
to have excellent coursing, a good dog is only a jpart of tfaa 
business— it is necessary to have a good hare also, as well 
as a country where nothing but persevering qpeed can saw 
her; thus, the high Wolds of Yorkshire, including hilli 
plain, and vaUey ; 9am where hares are frequently found 
three or four miles aom any oovert or indosure, appear 
peihaps of aU otfaer^laoes in England, the best calculated 
for trying the speed and strength of a dog. The spirit of 
inclosure has, however, in some measure, altered the faoa 
of the country ; and probably, at no distant time, the 
sportsman will remember vrith regret the coursing of an 
earlier period. 

It is a mistaken nociont though a prevalent one, that tha 
lighter hares run the swiftest. In February, 1798, a brae* 
of greyhounds belonging to a gentleman of Carlisle^ 
aoursed a hare from the Swift» near that dty, and killed 



her at Clemmell, a dlaUpcexif seven mflM ; both the dk^ 
were so much exhausted, that they were with difficulty 
recovered. This hare was well known, had been repeat* 
edly coursed, and always before beat her pursuers with 
ease. On this occasion she bad two hundred yards law } 
and was found to weigh, when killed, eight pounds, eleves 
ounces. 

Nothing can appear more awkard or grotesque than a 
young greyhound : however, at eight or nine months old, 
they begin to appear more shapely, and shortly assume that 
elegance of form, for which they are distinguished above 
all the canine race. A handsome greyhound should possess 
a great length of nose, contracting gradually from the eye 
to the nostril ; a quick and penetrating eye» small earsi 
long neck, broad breast, wide across the shoulders, round 
in the ribs, a contracted belly and flank, a proportionate 
back, a great depth from the hips to the hocks of the hind 
legs, strong stern, round foot, fore legs straight, but con- 
siderably shorter than the hinder; with a nervoust flexible 
skin, covered with thin silky hair, and a long, taperinj^ 
thin tail* 

Grey-hounds ought not to be entered at game till th^ 
have attained the age of fourteen or fifteen months, as they 
are liable to sustain injuries at an earlier period, when 
ligamentary enlargements may ensue, and the foundation 
of future excellence be thus totally destroyed. 

It was formerly supposed, that grey-hounds bred i^ 
arahle countries, attained superior speed and bottom ; but 
cxperieivce has rather contradicted than confirmed this no* 
tion, an4 given the preference to dogs trained amongsti 
bOls. Yet, tM best bred grey-hounds eaoaot expect tm 
scquire- celehxity.agai^ piowerful opponents, unless thejr 
ue c ont im ied , di|ring;th« we^mot vfi « r^guUr routine «tf 
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training. Their fodd should be highly nutritious, as well 
as easy of digestion. Broths, and gelatinous substances^ 
incorporated with boiled biscuits, milk, and oatmeal; or 
bread made from the latter, and wheat flour, equal parts, 
intermixed with a few beaten eggs and new ale, thei:i 
formed into small loaves, and given with broth boiled fronn. 
■beep's heads, properly broken to pieces for the purpose, 
are articles well adapted to keep the frame in a due degree 
of strength for bodily exertion, without ever distending- 
the intestinal canal, or having any tendency to promote 
constipation ; and whenever costiveness is observed, a mild 
mercurial ball, or other pbysic, should be administered, 
to prevent a:n accumulation of indurated foeces. Horse- • 
flesh, by being frequently impregnated with morbidity^ 
and full of impurities, is apt to induce cutaneous erup- 
tions, and should not be given to greyhounds. To a re- 
gular course of diet, exercise should be added; and nothing 
appears so eligible, in this point of view, as several courses 
during the week. But it must be admitted, that it occa- 
sionally happens, that 'a dog having had the run of the 
house, will manifest as good condition for running, as ons 
that has undergone the nicest course of training ; and, 
indeed, grey-hounds of this sort, much less used, perhaps, 
ihan the regular trained dogs, frequently appear more 
anxiously alert ; though, in all probability, they would be 
unequal to maintain a succession of long courses, witk 
equal ability to their disciplined brethren. 

At aJl events, the "timid hare** ought to be fiiirly run, 
I will fini^ the chapter vrith an Illustration of whkt I mean 
by being fuvrly m«.— A farmer having heard the grey* 
hounds of a neighbouring dergyman highly exlx>lled, as 
well as of the partiality of the Utter to coursing, went to 
the panon, and offered to seU hint the best greyhound in 
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fengland. Delighted at the idea, the clerical aportsman 
immediately mounted a bit of blood, and accompanied the 
fiumer. A hare being quickly found, off went the parson** 
bitch, followed by her master. After a hard run, the hare 
was gallantly beating the bitch: — the parson, not seeing 
the farmer's dog, concluded he was completely thrown 
out ; however, as the hare approached a thicket, he obscved 
him, with much surprise, sitting upon his hind quarters; 
and the hare no sooner approached to a convenient dis* 
tance, then he sprung up and killed her. The fanner, who^ 
as well as his dog, had taken a shorter cut, was in at the 
death, and, with abroad grin of triumph, exultingly voci- 
forated — " There, parson, I told you what a devil of a dog 
he was. Let him alone for goodness." " That I certainly 
shall,** replied the reverend gentleman, and immediately 
rode home. 
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THE POINTER. 

It is generally admitterl, thftt the dog passing under this 
particular denomination^ came originally from Spain; but 
he is now well known both in Great Britain and France* 
and is, most likely, to be found in most parts of the Conti- 
nent of Europe. Those, however, which at present arrive 
hi this country, direct from Spain, are very inferior, both 
in form, persevering speed, and sagacity, to the pointer so 
highly esteemed in this country : nor is the change to be 
attributed either to the soil or the climate of Great Bri-^ 
tain ; as, no doubt, on their first introduction being found 
unable to endure the fatigue of a long day*s shooting in 
this country, they were crossed with the more hardy Eng- 
lish setter, as well as with the fox>hound and harriei. Ik 
Spain, game is in much greater abundance than in Eng- 
land ; and the dog has, consequently, much less ground 
to cross, and much less trouble in finding it ; and, there- 
fore, a dog which would appear to great advantage in the 
former country, might make but an indifferent figure in 
the latter. In France, too, where game is comparatively 
abundant, the Spanish pointer has been long introduced, ^ 
has been improved perhaps, but is still inferior to the dog 
now naturalized in this country, in the same way, though 
not in so great a degree, as his Spanish progenitor. The 
French have, however, contrived to give to many of them 
one very peculiar characteristie : — ^viz. a large furrow di- 
vides their expansive nostrils, which are thus placed at such 
a distance from each other, as to give the animal the 
appearance of having two no^s, and, when seen in £ng« 
land, they are distinguished by the appellation of double-' 
nosed pointers. In this country, the best pointers have» 
no doubt, 'been produced by crossing the Spanish dog 
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with the English hound : good dogs have^ no doubt, been 
produced by substituting the English setter for the hound ; 
but the setter, being difficult to train and manage, when 
<xosspd with the Spanish dog, the progeny becomes more 
unruly, and, in fact, seldom attain that degree of ttcadi* 
ness for which the descendants of the former are so remark- 
jd>le. 

The pointer possesses neither the elegance of form, tha 
courage, nor the generous disposition of the setter : the 
latter approximating the form of the grey-hound, while 
the former appears comparatiTdy clumsy and awkward. 
The impetuous ardour of the setter (uolest he is constantly 
'wcnrked) hurries him into excesses, which are extremely 
Texalious to the sportsman ; for this reason alone, a pointer 
should be preferred by those who shoot but little ; and, I 
«m of opinion, that pointers, generally speaking, wil)*be 
found to possess more acute olfactory organs, (or better 
noses, speaking as a sportsman) as t have almost uniformly 
found them superior, in this respect, on bad scenting days. 
At the same time, it must be allowed, that they will not 
run either so swift, or go over so much ground, as their 
more hardy competitors. Those who wish to obtain dogs 
uncommonly steady, with exquisite scent, and not remark- 
sdile for speed, should cross the true-bred Spanish pointer 
with the deep-flewed southern-hound ; fleeter dogs may 
be obtained by crossing with the sballow-flewed hounds : 
in crossing with the English setter, the very best of dogs 
may sometimes be produced ; but for one of this descxip- 
tion, tw&nty, in general, will be found of little or no value. 
However, in crossing the different breeds, it does not 
always happen that the first remove answers the desired 
purpose ; . the sportsman must, therefore, use his own 
judgment as he proceeds, and lean to one side or the 
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other, acoordiDg to the quality which be wishes to pzo- 
ciure. 

With respeet to colour, it may be obsenred, that a good 
dog cannot be of a bad ccdour : nevertheless, as far as my 
experience goet, I have found the brown, Uver-oolour, or 
brown and white, the best ; they are generally good-tem<r 
pered, obedient, and bear correction much better than the 
red or lemon-colured kind : there are good dogs of tha 
latter colour, certaiidy ; but they are frequently found 
headstrong^ snappish, and iU-tempered. As to the notion) 
that a brown dog will bring you nearer tlie game than a 
dog of any other colour, there is, perhaps, more of fancy 
than fact in it, as far as relates merely to colour; and, it 
is more (ban probable, that the idea arose from the tem- 
per :— a red, or lemon-coloured dog, being very impatient^ 
in going up to his game, may require checking, and the 
noise thus occasioned, may cause the birds to take wing. 

As to size, it will generally be found, that the middie- 
sised, well proportioned dog, will go through more fatigue, 
than a smaller or a larger one ; not that T, by any meaaa^ 
intend to condemn either of the latter, as J have seen ex- 
cellent dogs of an amazing size, as well as very good small 
ones ; and as far as relates merely to appearance, I should 
certainly prefer the larger size. 



THE SETTEH. 

If the Spanish pointer partakes of the solemn gravity 
peculiar to his country, so the English setter may be said 
to inherit, as it were, the peculiar genius of his native soil, 
and is remarkable for fidelity, courage, persevering in- 
dustry, and an ardent spuit of independence. Elegant 
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in his form, and hardj in his nature, tha setter ranges with 
iionderfal speed, aiid dashes through brakes, thieketa, or 
plashss, with ^parent inHlTereDoe. If his olfiietory organa 
are less senaidve than his Spanish riral, his spirit and 
persererance are superior ; while, on hard ground, and in 
frosty weather, he runs with vigour, when the pointer win 
not stir from the sportsman's heels— 4liis circnmstanoa 
chiefly arises from the diucrent finrm or the net of the tw^ 
snimals, as well as the manner in which they are pro- 
tected : the foot of the pointer is oomparatirely large, the 
baU of wfdch is broad, and sSmost destitute of surrounding 
hair ; the setter, on the contrary, has a nanower foot, the 
bottom wdl protected by hair, and is, consequently, mudi 
less liable to bcerated feet, not only from ftost, but when 
hunting amongst die heath, furze, or in any rough coun* 
try. Hie two breeds, however, have beeli much inter* 
minuted, and mongrels are common enou^ where these 
distinctions are not nearly so perceptible, Therealp<^ter 
is a diub-headed, dull, heavy dog, slow in his motions, 
and extremely careful in approachhig his game ; while 
the setter has a thinner and more lengthened head, a viya- 
dous appearance, is very active, runs with great celerity, 
and frequently manifests impatience to get too near to 
the object of pursuit. 

Setters are very prevalent at present, and much used on 
Ihe moors, no doubt, on account of their superior capadty 
of enduring fatigue ; but they suffer much on the moun- 
tains from want of water, which they seem to require oftener 
than the pointer, arising from the greater heat of their 
bodies, clothed as they are with a much longer and thicker 
covering of hair. Setters require much exercise to keep 
them steady ; they are, by no means, so much inclined to 
set as the pointer; but, possessing, as they certainly do» 
V2 
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such superior &treogth and courage^ they are well adapted 
for game>keeper8, or those who are almost constantly 
shooting the season through. In pheasant or cock shoot- 
ing^ as they will so eagerly penetrate brakes or plashesy 
they are decidedly preferable to the pointer. 

I have called the dog^ which forms the principal sub- 
ject of this chapter^ the Engluh setter, not from a perfect 
conviction that he was originally^ and exclusively known 
in this island; but because it is an indisputable fact» that 
he is an Indigenous animal* and that hia ofigin is utterly 
unknown. As he is palled the large land spaniel, some 
have asserted that he was imported from Spain ; whil« 
others have maintained a different opinion; with no bet- 
ter foundation, for either the one or the other» than mere 
coi^ecture. It is» however, of little consequence to the 
present work, whence he was originally derived ; I trust I 
have so expressed myself, that no person can mistake th» 
dog to which I allude ; and ^eculative opinions concern- 
ing his derivation, I shall leave to those who have more 
l^asure, 9» well as paore inclimitiQi), to p^rsu^ tbeou 



THE SPRINGER 

Is an object of very inferior importance to the shooting 
qwrtsman, compared vrith the subjects of the two preced- 
ing chapters. It is a little dog, frequently distinguished by 
the appellation of the small land spaniel, though, like most 
of the spaniel breed, it appears to have no dread of water, 
wliile in good health at least. There are considerable.varie- 
ties of tliis animal to be found in Great Britain : but the 
kind virhich has attained the greatest distinction, is that 
denominated King Charles's spaniel* With respect to the 
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ori^a of tliis aniniA], the remarks, on this head, in the 
last cliBpter,are equally applicable in the pretent case. There 
are characteristicsy howerer. which obtain in all the kinda 
(such as the peculiar curl of their hair, their tail, their 
ears, &c.) and sufficiently point out the springing spaniel 
from the other very numerous varieties of the dog kind* 
They are chiefly used in strong corers, in pheasant and 
cock shooting; and ought never to be taken out with 
pointers or setters. They give notice of their approach 
to game by whimpering, which increases to a btfk as it 
rises ; and they should, consequently, he kept carefully 
within gun shot They are very alert, possess good nosei^ 
and, when well trained^ are pleasant enough in covers 
where game abounds. Like all the varieties of the spaniel 
kind, they are naturally disposed to hunt, and the training 
they require, is merely to keep them within reach, and 
prevent if possible their opening too soon, and thus flush 
the game out of distance. Tliey i|re very useful in cours- 
ing in those countries, where there are few haresi and 
aoany thickets. 



v J 
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TRAINING DOGS FOR THE GUN. 

The training of pointers and setters generally falls int# 
the hands of gamekeepers, or those who make dog-break- 
ing a trade; and it too often happens that these men are 
▼ery ignorant and apt to give loose to that choler which 
Baturally enough arises from the yexatious mistakes of 
a young dog, and which requires more than an ordinary 
share of philosophy to suppress : dogs are thus sometimes 
corrected so unmercifully as well as so erroneously, that 
ruin ensues where a judicious mode of treatment might 
have produced an excellent dog. The spirit and temper 
of dogs, vary almost as much as those of a human being ; 
and the first duty of those who undertake to break dogs 
for the gun, should be the study of the leading principles 
just mentioned. But if a person has convenience and 
leisure, I would advise him to breed and train his own dogs, 
and on no account to fend them, unless he accompanies 
them himself; for as tlie dogs have always been used to 
•ne and the same person, and as no two persons have pre- 
cisely the same methods in the field, they neither compre- 
hend the meaning, nor acknowledge the authority, of a 
stranger, with the same acuteness and alacrity, as they do 
those of their own master ; and the consequence will be^ 
that the nice discipline of the animals becomes, in some 
degree, unhinged, and will not fail to be vexatiously man- 
ifest on their next going out. If a person breed his own 
dogs or procure them young, he will find very little trouble 
in training them, particularly the pointer. He should use 
them early to accompany him, and may teach them to 
crouch or stop at the word toho, as he walks along the lanes 
or other places, with little or no inconvenience, as well as 
to come up or behind when called, and in fact render them 
obedient and familiar. By these means great progress 
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'Will be made in the business of dog-breaking, before the 
aniinal is taken into the field; but, if these probationary 
lessons are inconyenient, the dog should be taken into the 
field about the age of twelve months (bitches attain matu- 
rity earlier then dogs, and will be ready to be taken into 
the field a month or two younger than a dog) or as soon at 
he begins to evince any disposition to hunt or even to pur- 
sue small birds : — some have been known to hunt and set 
as early as eight months 0I4 or perhaps earlier : at all 
events, it is advisable to take a dog into the field rather 
early than late— in the former case, they are easily man- 
aged and taught; in the latter, they require much drilling, 
and frequently excessive correction : — a dog should on no 
account pass his second year, if he is meant to be broken 
for the gun. 

Generally speaking, if a young pointer or setter be taken . 
into the field (about twelve months old) he will indiscri- 
minately hunt and pursue larks or whatever birds come 
in his way, as well as hares and rabbits ; and in this he 
should be indulged without restraint, in order to make 
him fond of the sport. He vriU chase with great eager- 
ness, will at first cross several fields in the pursuit, and as 
soon as he obtains some knowledge of partridges, &c. he 
will become indifferent to larks or other birds. Perceiving, 
at length, all his efforts ineffectual, he vnll shorten his run 
after feathered game, and will manifest a disposition to set 
by drawing gently up the scent, and stopping momenta- 
rily; as the process of training proceeds, he will increase 
these stationary periods, or stoppings;* and the labour of 



• The natural ardour of a young dog arises from an inclination to 
Kizelorcatcli the object of pursuit ; finding himself unable to aooompUih 
hit purpose by running, he endeavours to substitute canning for speed, 
and his only motive for remaining stationary a short period, is mertly 
toaseertidn with more precision where the object lies, in order that he 
> may spring upon it, as he wi.l uniformly make a dash at a particular sfot 
— 4ieQce arose the idea of the setting dog. 
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teachiDg him to be steady at his point, should now eona^ 
mence. After he has repeatedly stopped or set of his omtzx 
accord, on his coming up to game, and manifesting anincli— 
nation to point, the word toho ! should be used* to whicb 
if he pays no attention, but springs and chases, he must be 
brought back to the spot whence the game was sprung^ 
and be made to crouch, calling out to him at the same time^ 
in an angry tone — ioho / compelling him to remain in that 
poution for a short period, and repeating the word toho f 
When this lesson has been several times repeated, if he 
continues obstinate, the whip must be used, at first with 
moderation, and its application increased or otherwise, ac- 
cording to drcumstances, never failing to accompany the 
flagellations with the word toho I spoken as emphatically as 
possible. 

By a short perseverance in the system just described, 
your dog is almost certain to become steady to his poinU 
He may, in the mean time, be taught the proper method 
of crossing a field, as well as be checked for breaking 
fence, &c; but I would advise the sportsman not to be 
very rigid in these minor considerations, till the dog baa 
become fond of hunting ; at which period, he should, on 
going into the field, give his young dog the wind, making 
him cross up and down, advancing, at each cross, about 
fifty or sixty yards (a good or bad scenting day must, 
in some degree, regulate the distance of each advance.) 
On these occasions, be should regulate the movements of 
the dog by a wave of the hand :— «a young dog will very 
soon acquire a method of looking towards his master, when 
he is at a loss ; if he should not do this, use the whistle, 
which will induce him to tlirow his head up, when the 
wave of the hand should fbUow, and he will not fail very 
shortly to understand the meaning. A dog should not 
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leave the field, and go into another, till the sportsman ui 
up to the fence, and ready to cross it with him, and if he 
gets into the next field before this period, it is called break" 
*ng fence — ^it should be checked— the wliistle should be 
instantly used, if the dog is at a distance^ till he returns 
into the field which he had unseasonably left, calling to 
him, in an angry tone, ^voare fence ! coupling his name 
with this expression, especially if you have other dogs 
with you. A very short course of instruction, generally, 
will have the desired effect. 

Hitherto, I have presumed a well-bred, good-tempered 

dog; however, I must now suppose a different case, 

and that an unruly and cross-grained animal has fallen 

to the lot of the sportsman. If, after giving a dog of this 

description the instructions just mentioned, in the manner 

described, he continues to break fence, will not be steady 

to his point, and manifests every disposition for turbulence 

and insubordination, recourse must be had to a more severe 

application of the lash, invariably using, at the same time, 

those words, to the meaning oi which he has not paid sufil- 

dent attention — toho ! for instance, if he has broke from 

his point. Occasionally, when he sets, take a circuit, and 

place yourself directly in front of him, at some distance, 

10 as to have the birds between you and the dog if possible, 

and exhibit the whip in a threatening manner, giving him 

the word at the same time '.—should he spring and chase, 

this position will enable you to stop him much sooner than 

if yoii were behind. As steadiness, in this respect, is the 

most difficult branch of his education, we will imagine 

that he has rushed in and sprung his game : he should be 

uniformly brought back to the spot, however far he may 

have nin, and if repeated very severe floggings have not 

the desired effect, recourse must be had to other means. 
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And here it will not be amiss to observe, that i£, from ^t 
dog's strength and savage disposition, any inconvenience 
arises in the operation of flogging, the best way to obviate 
it, will be to tie him to a gate or tree, or by buckling his 
fore- legs fast in his collar, or tying them together, he may 
be corrected with greeit ease— some dogs will bite, and 
fiercely too, when they are flogged, unless prevented by 
some means, for which I regard the methods just described 
as the best. 

If, as I before observed, severe flogging answers not the 
defdred purpose, tie a cord (something like a clock line) to 
his collar, or round his neck, letting it drag after him about 
twenty-five or thirty yards (some tie a stick or weight to the 
end of the cord, for the purpose of tiring the dog — it i9 
not necessary, unless the animal is remarkably strong;) 
after you have cast him ofiT, keep as near to him as you 
conveniently can, and the moment he attempts to set, tread 
firmly on the cord (a knot should be previously made at 
the end of it) contriving, if possible, the rope to lay S9 
loosely on the ground, as to allow the dog to run two or 
three yards if he rushes forward ; in which case, the &ud« 
den jerk will throw him heeb over head, when you should 
call out toho ! and a^ninister a severe flogging; compel 
him to remain for some time on the ground, and walk 
round him several times, at the distance of a few yardi^ 
repeating the word toho / but suffering him, by no mean^ 
to stir. Should repeated trials of this kind fail, recourse 
must be had to the tjiiked coUart which consists of a strong 
Strap of leather, of about an inch and a quarter in breadth, 
through which half a dozen small iron spikes, an inch 
long, and headed like nails, should be driven ; over the 
heads of the spikes should be sewed a smaller, thinner 
ftrap, to prevent the spikes from starting back wbeo th« 
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pointe are pressed :— tliis strap should not be sufficient]/' 
long to reach entirely round the dog's neck ; to one end 
of it, the drag cord, before mentioned should be attached, 
and drawn through a ring attadied to the other end of the 
strap, so that when the end of the cord is trod upon, the 
strap may draw close, and the spikes press upon the animal's 
neck. Thus prepared, take your unruly dog again into 
field, apply the spiked collar to his neck, and use the cord, 
&C. in the same way as before described. This I regard as 
&e summit of punishment; and if, after a reasonable trial, 
your dog remains inconigible, hang him: however, I never 
yet saw one which it failed to subdue ; and hardy dogs, 
which require it, if afterwards they have plenty of exercise, 
generally prove excellent. 

After being thus particular, it will be necessary to make 
some remarks of a more general tendency. When young 
dogs are first taken into the field, they hunt eagerly, have 
no idea of taking advantage of the wind, are apt to run 
wltli tbeir noses too close to the ground, and puzale a long 
time in places which birds have lately left. If you neglect 
to give your dog the wind, >'ou cannot blame, even an old 
one, if he should spring the game : and when a young dog 
runs down the wind (his nose of course close to the ground) 
the sportsman should call to him by name, accompanying 
it with, hold up / — A little practice of this sort will induce 
him to throw up his head, and he will quickly perceive the 
advantage of carrying his head high, as well as getting 
the wind in bis favour ; but if he should not very soon 
carry a good head, delay not to put tlie puizle-peg upon 
him, an instrument so well known, I should suppose, as 
scarcely to need a description : — ^it is merely a stick, pro« 
jecting about eight or nine inches before the dog's nose^ 
with a broad end hollowed, and made to fit his under jaw, 
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a strap runs through the extremity of the broad end, and 
buckles just behind the dog*s ears, while a small leather 
thong runs through tlie lower end of the broad part, and 
passes through the animal's mouth,, just behind his canine 
teeth or holders. It is laughable enough to see this instru- 
ment first put upon a young dog, as he will spare no exer- 
tion to rid himself uf so unpleasant a companion, nor ^kIM. 
he think of running with it till fully convinced of the ineT- 
ficacy of all his attempts. Some persons use puzzle-pegs 
w ith two sticks projecting from the nose ; they may per- 
haps be superior, but either way will answer the purpose; 
and will not fail to make your dog carry his head well : 
the length of time for using it must depend on the disposi* 
tion of the dog— if you perceive, on trial, that he carries 
a good head without it, lay it aside. Independent of ma- 
ing the dog throw up Lis head, the puzzle-peg is an instru- 
ment that should be put upon any or all dogs, when taken 
out in the spring, eitlier for exercise or training, where 
hares are numerous ; for, if a doe hare is met with in an 
advanced state of gestation, she may be caught and worried, 
a circumiitance which the use of the puzzle-peg effectually 
prevents. In the shooting season too, tliey are very conve- 
nient to put on dogs that break Jeather (tear the birds.) 

'U' hen your dog stands steadily at his point, walk deli- 
berately up to him (on no account appear in haste or run, 
for if you run, he will be apt to do the same;) if the birds 
run, let him follow them as cautiously as possible ; and if 
he manifest impatience or go too fast, caution him by such 
words as be carffvl ! take heed ! and if, in spite of such 
admonition, he ruslies forvt'ard, and springs the birds, cor- 
' rect him severely. In a little time you will find your dog 
become perfectly steady to the point, but apt to run when 
tlie birds spring. For this he must be brought back to the 
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plaee whence he run, made to crouch, reprimanded with 
the word doum / and with the whip also, if the word is 
not sufficiently cflfective. In shooting, even if a bird is 
kflled within a few yards of his nose, he ought not to be 
soffieted to move till you have re*Ioaded: therefore, in 
training without the fowling-piece, compel him to crouch 
or lie down on the spot, for a considerable time, after the 
birds hare taken wing, and when you wish him to run 
agun — a wave of the hand, or Afy, away, will be sufficient 
to put him in motion* But you will find it very difficult 
to retrain Urn from channg should a hare start, and he 
must be in Ae constant habit of seeing hares, before he 
will cease to ran alter them when they rise, though he may 
set them steadily enough. It almost uniformly hap- 
pens, however well a dog may be trained, that, when you 
come io fire over him at game^ he will break away on the 
rq>ort of the fowling-piece : — he must be brou^t back, 
qioken to angrily, using the words— 4/otrn / tUl charged / 
or down / charge / if you prefer the latter. Let the dog 
observe you re-lo^d ; and, if you have killed a Inrd, let him 
hunt carefully up to it, with the word, seek — ^if permitted, 
he would puU the Inrd to pieces ; he must be checked, as 
m other cases, with the words — 'ware ! dead / Adopt the 
mode of correction, according to circumstances, as before 
described; uniformly considering the dog*s temper, some of 
(faese animals requiring severe fiagellalion — others (though 
excellent dogs) it would ruin. Should the bird have been 
winged merely, and have run, so much the better for a 
young dog — let him foot up to it : it sometimes happens, 
however, that a'young dog is not e^al to this task, upon 
perceiving which, you must call in the assistance of an old 
dog, or you will lose the bird 5 though Jboting a winged 
Wrd is very useful to a young dog. Now, if you wish to 
o 
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take your young dog into the field perfectly tnined» whes 
you commence shooting* you may teedi bim to daumt 
•karge, by firing a pistol over him when trainings and 
eompelUng him to wait while you load as before directed* 
NcTertheless, it will sometimes happen, that the first r^ott 
•f the gun or pistol will terrify a young dog to such a 
degree, that he will instantly run home ; it will be a con* 
siderable time before his panic will subside, and the very 
sight of the gun will not fail to renew his alarm : — I am 
not aware of a more unpleasant circumstance incident to 
dog-tndning, and it is frequently very difficult to remedy^ 
The principal object for this purpose^ is to let him under* 
stand for what the fowling-piece is intended : — ^flogging ia 
out of the question, and as he must be got into the field by 
some means, I knolnr of no better method, than either 
coupling him with a steady dog, or leading him: the 
sooner a few birds can be killed, the better^!— let hixa 
go up and mouth them a little— <his terrors most Ukdy 
will quickly vanish ; in which case, you may loose him, 
he will hunt eagerly ; and, in a diort time^ you may teack 
him to dovmt charge^-^lt cannot be a bad plan to accus- . 
torn a whelp, from the [earliest periods, to the noise of 
fire-arms; I have seen the most hardy, as well as the mOst 
tender, dogs run away on the first report of the fowling- 

Well-bred dogs, if taken at a proper age, are very sus- 
ceptible of education, and consequently give little trouble 
in breaking ; they will, in fact, almost train themselves : 
generally speaking, a setter is more difiScult to train than a 
pointer ; but a cross between the two is frequently unma- 
nageable, yet mostly prove superior dogs when they can 
be made steadyi 

However, as crossing the field and setting, form only 
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parts of the requisite aoquirnnents of a dog for the gun. It 
"win benceessary to proceed to tbose» of minor importanc* 
perhaps, hot, neyertheless, indispensable ; and that which 
may be said to fiillow in succession, is what some people 
call backing, others back-setting, and which, in plain terms, 
is one dog setting another. For this purpose, it may not 
l>e amiss to take an old steady dog with you ; and when- 
ever you find the old dog set at any distance irom the 
young one, get between them, if poss&le, and, holding up 
your band, cidl out toho /—if he does not tee the old dog, 
(on account, perhaps, of the distance) suffer him to ap- 
proach near enough to ebserve what is going forward, 
otherwise he wiU be unoonsdous for what reason he has 
been stopped ; and if, prior to this penod, you practice 
Imn to stop on holding up the hand, Ihe operation of 
teaching him to back, will be rendered more easy — ^the 
reason for holding up the hand, is merely that the dog 
may obserre you at a distance, and thus render as little 
ttCHse as possible necessary. If scolding and gentle oorrec- 
aioa pfofse inadequate to the desired purpose^ increased 
aevarity must be had recourse to. 

It sometimes very unfoitunatdy happens, that a young 
dog will chase sheep, and, if not severely checked, would 
- not fail in the end to worry thenu If you perceive your 
dog to look even at sheep, call to him, *waref sheep f^-^make 
him come behind you, and scold him with the same words : 
if he repeats the oficinee, flog him, repeating the words, 
*waTet sheep/ should he chase them, flog him most severely 
—if this has not the desired efibot, procure a strong nun, 
tie the dog to Mm, allowing a considerable length of rope 
between them; or put them into some cow-house or 
buildings and the ram will not fail very shortly to eoih- 
aseoae * fiirioHs attack upon his oanina •companion, and 
02 
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will butt hhn mott unmerciftiUy. This U reguMi as m 
never fiuling remedy ; but I cannot yiew it in this ligjht 
— I haTe once or twice witnessed its inefficacy, and I 
should be induced to try the utmost severity of the Isah, 
before I had recourse to it. Dogs will sometimes (thon^ 
rarely) rebel against the ram ; and whenever recourse be 
had to this method, by no means suffer the dog and ram 
to remain by themselves ; for, in this case, if the dog is 
high-spirited, he will be apt to worry the ram. FlageQ*- 
tion, with proper management, seldom fails to answer tiic 
purpose ; but if a dog has oncetasted mutton, hang him : 
whatever correction you may administer, you can never be 
certain df him afterwards. It is highly advisabki to walk 
out a whelp among sheep^ when he may be easily checked, 
and render unnecessary that excessive carrection, irksome 
to human feelini^ but indispensable at more advanced 
periods. 

Finally, in closing this duster, let me again impresa on 
the minds of those who break dogs, or that shoot over 
them afterwards, to abidy their tempers. The excessive 
timidity of some of these animals, when they oome to eat, 
(particularly where another dog in company has been 
severely flogged) wiU induce tbem to leave their point and 
come bdund you : this is caUed bUMng .• gentle encou- 
ragement roust be had reeourse to^ idiicfa will produce the 
desired effect, unless the animal is constitutionally deCiw- 
tive. Witli a hardy dog, ^probation or enceufagement 
must be dealt out very sparingly ; it is true, after having 
severely corrected a dog for repeated error, when be does 
right, you may signily your sqpprobation by calling him 
good bo^t or the like; but even this with caution, or he 
wiU be apt to commit similar mistakes immediately. Ge- 
nerally qpeakingb y^tf Utde encoun^;emcnt indeed is 
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y, vnloB in eoA or phoMMit thootliif » where yte 
luive plashei, bfttket, ud rough ditches: ftw doge' will 
liuit each piMce well without encouragement ; end maily 
•f the tender, imooth-baired doge, can edurcely he induced 
to enter tbem. A epririger will go through these plecee 
Abetter then either pointer or setter ; being much smaller, 
ihey are oonaeqnently modi less liable to scratdies from 
'tbome; and can creep under briars, as wA ns through 
holes, with more facility. But these dogs should be well- 
tntned, and by no means eullbred to be more than fVom 
twenty to thirty yards from the sportsman, as they do not 
Met, but spring, the game; of course^ if it rise not witfiia 
readi, it may as well remain undisturbed. All the train*> 
ing (as belbre obserred) which a springer requires^ 
mnounts to no more, than merely to keep him tolerably 
dose to the sportsman. But to f«tum to the pointer or 
eetter^— .When tfaeee dogs are taken to the field, it fre- 
^piendy happens, that suffident attention b not paid to 
firing them the wind : this is c»f very material oonse- 
foence^ but particularly to a young dogr- who hunts with 
less art than an dd one : — 4f a dog is suffered to run down 
the wind, if he gain any information of birds, it oannot tie 
lirom the wind blowing it in his face, but must arise ^nom 
meeti ng with the track where they hare been running ; 
the dog immediately puts his nose to the ground,, follows 
by the foot, and the game is dmost sure to be sprung. If 
partridges see a dog following them in Ais way, moving 
on in the very track in which they hare run, they become 
alaimed, and will not suffer his approach : on the 
eontrary, when a dog winds birds, though they should 
eee him, they appear to consider themsdves more secure^ 
and are not apt to take wing. It will frequently happen 
iM^ should the dogi be pcnnitted to run down the wind^ 
• 9 
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UMitb« wiU jncomdooMlij dash into the midit of » eovigr; 
in this CMe the leult is not in the dog ; the tponanoMn 
mvittake theUameto himself :—4h»iiioiiieiiit»4eg isob- 
ferred numing down the wind, hoki up / should be in- 
ftently Tociferaled* or mischief must ensue. Nor asasl it 
be forgotten, that on very bad scmting days»* theabiHtiia 
of an excellent dag may be eserted to little or no efleci: 
these occasions are as distressing to the dog, as thej am 
Texatious to the lyortsman ■ the dirersion had better be 
given uj^ for theday— »pcnwTerance in it almoBti 
tecniel^* 
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THE FOWLING-PIECE. 

There knot, pwliepi t Any Inrentimi wliidi has rndTi 
powerfully kh tiM InAoence of fanprorenieiit, than the 
ftwIiBg-pieoe ; sad if H hee not ecqtdred the uttnost per- 
ftetkm of which it it toeeeptiblek it nnilee et preieiit e 
A ye eof ek geoo e mad utility, wMdi could not, irt a more 
eady periodp Iwve been ^boagtkt poMAile. Tlieae remaiii 
wUl eqnaBy (or peflMpa more fordMy) apply to the supe- 
sior FkeMh femrling-pieeeB, though in general they hare 
set that oempaet and neat appearance whidi is obserTablft 
In thoae of En^hb maanfiicture. Spain Ium been celtf- 
hraled for gon-lianeia, and, for aught I know, deservedly 
eo$ but it mnst liarebeen years ago, aa the worthleia 
traslv mkkk oeoadosally anrifea in thiscountry, nnderthe 
mmm mi Spanish barrels^ is little snperfor to the guni» 
whidi* when the dsre trade was a legal traflic, were sent 
in .pfoAision to tlM coast of Africa. There may be eicd- 
Imt Spanish banels; but I am inclined to think the Spa- 
Biaad8,eeascioaa of their tahie, donotdwoseto partwidi 
niany» as very §mm are to be found in England worth at- 
tsniioa. It is a weO Imown ftct, howerer, that the Spa- 
■fish bairek no aaober acquired a great reputation, than 
eountarfeitswisite manufiM^red in abundance on the Con- 
tinent (and vsry likely in England,) and exported all over 
Ihe wodd, eeUing, of course^ Teiy high, till the fVaud waa 
^ discovered. About Hve years ago^ m Spaniard, (or at least 
n foBsigner) oSbred Ibr sale, in IJterpool, ux gun-barrds, 
winch be oaBed tlie teal 8paiti»h maaufiKture, as well aa 
a poinmv whMi he said he had procured from a game- 
Ineper bdonging to Ferdinand VII. For the dog he 
dwnanded iMy guineas: the animal appeared to be a 
aritt4»Pid FieMh pointer, about tfirse or Ibur years old; 



but, OB being taken aeddentaUy into tlie field, it becaas 
nenifest, diat be bad never been trained, and was, oonae' 
gently, of very little value. For tbe gnn-barrala he aaked 
twenty guineas e a di t fa ey were worth scarcely five shil- 
liqgs : it is dear the fellow was no sportsman, or hecould 
■ot have attempted so bare-faoed an imposture. 

The excellence, however, of the real Spanisb barveb, it 
is said, aroae from their having been made of mulo-alioe 
iron, wbidi, having undeigooe repeated h a mmerin g bo- 
came thus purged of its dross and baser partides, and ac* 
,q;uired a sort of expansive tenacity superior to any odier. 
But 88 Spanish banrels have sank in general ' estimataon, 
tiie manufacturers of gun-barreli seem determined still ID 
impose on the weakness of the unthinking^ and wo now 
bear DamMcut barreU extolled as the veiy acme of pev-> 
Action. Damascus has long been cekbraled for the aoel- 
lence of its sabres; and, most likely, this gave the Bir- 
mingham manufacturers the idea of JToaMtcus barreU (for 
tiiere is no doubt of these Damascus bairels being made 
.chiefly in Birmingham.) Nearly aU the En^ish gun- 
barrels are manufiu^tured at Birmingbam, though nothing 
is more common than to mark them with the word 
•• London ;'* yet, whatever imaginary excellence may be 
attached to a name, the Birmingham makers need be 
under no apprdiension of their characters suflfering^ even 
under the most critical investigation — there are no better 
gun-barrels manufactured in the world, than what this 
place pi:oduces ; and the most esteemed Ibwling-pieces ars 
originally from Birmingham, though they may receive a 
Ix>ndon polish, prior to their coming into the hands of the 
^ortennan. It is true, numben of very inferior guns have 
issued from Birmingham, but the price has been exceed 
isglylow; nor is it scarcely oedihU that the gunawhisi^ 
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in the time of the «!«▼• trade, were icnt to the ooegt of 
Africa, were pat into the merchant' band^ complde 
(stock, lock, &c included) at about eiz ihillings each* 

The provincial gun-makera uniform^ procure not only 
the barrel, but the lock alfo, from Birmingham ; the latter 
particularly readies them in a rough states which they 
polish, put together, and send out as their own. I am 
inclined to think, the same plan is adopted by most, if net 
all, the London gun-makers. 

Manton has long stood pre-eminent as a gun- maker of 
the first distinction ; and, on account of the character he 
has acquired, he is enabled to diaige a higher price than 
any other maker in the kingdom. He, not many years 
ago, obtained a patent lor what he calls, « Inverted 
Breeches and Hammers ;" and also for <* Gravitatiiig 
Stops.** The inverted breeches and hammers are intended 
as an additional security against wet getting to the 
priming; while the graTitatiag stops are for the purpose 
of preventing a double-gun going off whilst in the act of 
chargiog one barrel, tfaou^^ the odier should be loaded 
and cocked; as well as any other aoctdent which might 
arise* either from a double or single gun being oocke4 
while on a shooting eicursion* 

The gentleman, however* vriio has fonaed the subjeet 
•f the preceding paiagraph, is not the only person of dl^ 
tinction in the trade :— Mortimer and Nock, (particularly 
the latter) have turned out most beautilul fowling-ptecei^ 
BO way inferior, in my opinion, to Manton; while Mr* 
John Harvey, of Exeter, has endeavoured to rival tht 
metropolis, and presented to the Prince Regent a fowlii%* 
piece of most exquisite workmanship, which his Boyal 
Highness afterwards gave to the commander of th« One* 
eacs, General Ftetoff. 
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The Fowling* piece has undergone innumerable experi- 
ments, and many and great improvements have been ihm 
eonsequence» though occasionally patents have been pre- 
maturely obtuned, and very heavy losses incurred by the 
hastily-supposed improvement becoming abortive, and ul- 
timately abandoned. Hie most conspicuous deviatioB 
from the fundamental principles of the old lock, whldi 
has of late years appeared, is the invention of Mr. Forsyth, 
of London. This gentleman thus describes the advan- 
vantages, which he intended should be derived from his 
gun-lock :— « Hie lock (he observes] is entirely different 
from the common gun-lod^. It produces inflammation 
by means of percussion, and supersedes the use of flints. 
its principal advantages are the following :-»the rapid and 
complete inflammation of the whole charge of gunpowder 
in the diamber of the barrel. The prevention of the loss of 
force through the touch-hole. Perfect security against rain 
•r damp in the priming. No flash from the pan ; and les* 
tisk of an accidental discharge of the piece, tiian when the 
•ommonlockis used.'* Notwithstanding these apparent 
advantages, aiid that seven or eight years has elapsed sinoa 
the patent was obtained, these locks have by no means be- 
come general; indeed th^ are seldom seen. As the in« 
flammation was produced by percussion, of course the 
j^ming could not be gunpowder :— -in this priming, per- 
haps, lay the principal merit of the invention i it was said 
to be a wondeiful composition, which those alone were 
permitted to know who purchased one of Forsyth's fowl- 
ing-pieces : I^ nevertheless, tiiink the reader may form » 
tolerable idea of the competition used for priming, from 
the following : — 

fVem ibt BtriUvg properties of exymuriat of potash, It 
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is woffthy of attentioii ; the acid, in tliia state of combina- 
tion, contains a greater proportion of oxygen than when 
alone. It does not really aoquire an additional quantity of 
•i^gen, but loses some of its muriatic add, which pn»» 
duces the same effect, as the acid which remains is pro- 
portionably super-ozygenated. If this salt be mixed, and 
rubbed together with sulphur, phosphorus, charcoal, or 
indeed any other combustible^ it explodes strongly i it is 
suddenly converted into elastic fluids, but with this ra* 
markable difference from gunpowder, tiiat it req(Uires not 
any further temperature than a gentle friction. 

The explosion of this salt, when combined with charcoal, 
generates the following gases, vis : the ozy-muriatic acid 
parts with its excess of oxygen to the charcoal, by which 
means it is converted into muriatic gas ; whilst the char* 
ooal, being bvmt by the oxygen, ii dianged into carbonic 
ndd gas, and the potash remains at the bottom of the vee- 
ael.^— If great care be not taken to |nix only very small 
^piantities at a time^ the detonation will be so extremely 
iriolent, that it may be attended with the greatest danger 
or fatal effects. Tou may mix an exceedingly small 
quantity of this salt with a litde powdered charcoal, in a 
Wedgewood mortar, and rub them together with a pestle 
(secure youi- hands by something round them) and the 
exploeion and detonation will take place. This extremely 
small quantity of solid substance, produces a very great 
volume of gases, which occasions the sound. The follow- 
ing experiment is a very curious one, but it must be done 
with the greatest caution, and with the smallest quantity : 
fc— throw a small piece of phosphorus into a glass of water, 
then a little oxy-muriat of potash, and, lastly, pour in, 
by means of a funnel, so as to bring it into contact with 
the other two ingredients, at the bottom of th^ glass, a 
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small quantity of sulphuric add* The phos^orus will 
take fire and bum from the bottom of the water. It is 
wonderful to see a flame bursting out under the water, and 
oocing through it. Lay a little of this on a flagged floor* 
and add to it a small quantity of phosf^rus, and gently 
strike it with a pestle, or the head of a poker<— it will ex- 
plode and make a loud detonation. 

Something of this sort, most likdiy, formed the compo- 
sition used for priming Mr. Forsyth's lock ; and a cham- 
ber, forming part of the lock» was contriTed, suffidently 
capacious to hold priming for thirty explosions; by s 
slight movement of which, the quantity necessary for 
kindling the gunpowder in the band, was brought dose 
to the touch-hole, and erery precaution appeloed to be 
taken to prevent the explosion of the whde of die priming 
at the same time, which must^ of course, have been at- 
tended with dreadful, if not fintal, consequences. 

To keep the priming secure from wet, has been the 
ofcject of severd inventions ; and not long ago, Mr. Ema- 
nud Heaton, of Birmingham, obtained a patent for some- 
thing of this sort ; but as far as relates to the sportsman, a 
wateivproof pan is of little consequence. The ordinary 
method is suffidently secure in this respect : if a shower 
overtakes the sportsman, the lock is very easily protected 
by .the flap of the shootbg jacket ; and as to shooting in 
incessant nun, it is out of the question : if a patent could 
be obtained for indudng the game to He in such weather, 
then indeed a waterproof pan might be of service ; and 
even then, it would be requisite to hare a number of other 
little matters waterproof, before the sdence of shooting in 
wet weather cou Id be regarded as perfect. 

The fowling-piece which I use, is double, the bands 
made of stubs twisted (which is only another term for the 
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Tcry best iron) two feet Ibur inches in lengtli, rellier 
thicker than double berrdi are usually made^ patent breech ' 
and platana touch-holes; plain, well-finished roller^locki» 
the main-springs rather strong ihan otherwise, and 
by thus giving greater force to the cock, die Texatioua 
circumstance of missing fire is less liable to occur; but 
as strong springs, require a strong flint, I hare found 
the black flint unable to sustain the stroke^ and ge- 
nerally use a hard white stone, mudi stronger than the 
common flint, and whldi is now sold at most of those shops 
where powder and shot are to be procured. Any very hard 
stone, cut into a proper form, will answer the purpose, ai 
the fire which kindles the priming, is merely small parti- 
cles of steel, which, in the collision, are driven off with 
such force as to become red-hot: thus, care should betaken 
to have the face of the hammer tempered exactly to suit 
the purpose—if it be soft, the lUnt will cut too deeply into 
it, and the pieces which may be driven oS^ will be too large 
to become ignited ; on the contrary, if it be too hard, the 
flint will not make suflicient impression upon it to produce 
tiie deared effect. — I do not wish to be understood, as re- 
commending a double, in preference to a single, gun : in 
tins respect, let the sportsman follow his own inclination; 
the gieater danger which so obviously attends the use at 
the former, renders comment unnecessary : I will, how- 
ever, illustiato it by copying a paragraph which appeared 
in most of the newspapers about four years since :^- 

Last week, as Dr. Saunders, in company with his wife*s 
bfrotber, Sir Charles Flint, and Mr. Fowler, jun. were on a 
shooting exursion, near Blunderstone, Suffolk, the former ' 
carrying a double -barrel gun, had discharged one of them 
and shot his bird ; being much pleased with the conduct 
of a favourite dog, he placed his gun upon the ground, 
? 
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mdng it «gBi]ist his left arm, in order to caress him, wheSf 
dreadful to relate, the dog fondly jumping to receive his 
attention, touched the trigger, when the whole of the re* 
maining charge entered his arm about two inches below 
the head of the humerus, which was shattered to pieces : 
the head of the tx>ne in the socket was split into five, the 
clauical separated from its attachment with the scapula, 
(the acromion of which was broken) and from the resbt« 
•nee of the bone and socket, the expansive force of the shot 
lacerated all the neighbouring parts, particularly the axil- 
lery artery, so as not to be effectually secured : the efiusion 
of blood which followed the accident was immense, and 
precluded every prospect of saving his life. Sir Charles's 
servant was the only person near him; he ran immediately 
to his assistance, when he exclaimed, " Ferrol, 1 am a dead 
man ; send for Mr. Borrett of Yarmouth immediately ; tell 
Sir Charles to except a poor remembrance of me-^'-that 
dog* * (pointing to the dog who played st> principal a part in 
the tragedy) " and let me buried in a decent way at BIun« 
derstone.'* Shortly after he fainted from loss of l)lood, and 
was conveyed to his residence, a mile distant. When Mr. 
Borrett arrived, he said to him, " you can be of no use to 
me.** Dr. Gerdlestone, Mr. B.and five other professional 
gentlemen, advised the amputation of the arm at the socket 
joint, to which Dr. S. submitted. He died between seven 
mud eigiit in the evening* 

A fowling-piece is a dangerous instrument at best ; and 
my object, in enumerating its requisite qualities, is merely 
to enable the sportsman to guarcl, as £ur as possible, against * 
danger : I, therefore, warmly recommend a barrel made of 
twisted stubs, .as its purity and toughness is put to a very 
severe test in the operation of twisting, and it is not nearly 
so liable to burst as the common barrel — ^if these kind of 
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barrels are kept clean, and proper attentton paid in loading 
tiiem, it is utterly iinpoMiUe they can bunt It aometimea 
happens, that plain gun-barrels are so coloured, as to re- 
present that spiral appearance which uniformly obtains im. 
the twisted barrels : but it is not likely, that any respect- 
able gunsmith would attempt such an imposition, which 
may be easily detected by discharging a little of the colour- 
ing of the barrel, by means of aqua fortis ; or the barrel may 
be taken out of the stock, and by inlying a file to the under 
aide, (which will not disfigure the barrel) it may be easily 
seen whether the grains of iron assume a spiral direction. 
I am of ofnnion, that not half of what are called twisted- 
stub barrels, are really made of the stubs of old horse-shoe 
nails ; nor is this of any consequence, if the iron can be 
made equally pure, tough, and malleable, by any other pro- 
cess ; and it is a well-known fact, that its being first worn 
in the shoes of horses, is by no means indispensable^ as it 
can be rendered equally good by the mere process of re- 
peated hammerings. 

Gun-barrels are liable to imperfections, such as ^bm 
chink, the crtick, and the flaw : — the chink is a kind of 
small fissure, or crack, which describes a unuosity on the 
surface of the barrel; the track differs from the chmk 
only in assuming a longitudinal direction ; the Jlaw is 
merely a corroded speck, rarely occurring ; and, in fact, no 
danger is to be apprehended from either of the threes when 
merely superficial, which has been unifcmnly the case with 
those which have fallen under my observation ; indeed, if 
the barrel were materially defective, it would give way in 
%he proof; and any person selhng a gun, of any descrip- 
tion, the baird of which has not been proved, is liable to a 
penalty of £20, 
for the Fro(^ qf Barrels, various modes have been 
r3 
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adoptfd, and that wh^ch is now in general npt, is loadii|^ 
the barrel with a very large quantity of gunpowder, aiid 
firing it off : however, some of the gunsmith's prove their 
barrels by water ; but as water is not of a vefy compress- 
ible nature, the best barrel that ever came from uadei tiie 
hammer, must give way, if sufficient weight is used in the 
pressure. Barrek ought to be proved with powder two ^ 
three times, as instances have been known of their burstii|g 
immediately after the proof, with nothing more than ^ a 
common charge. Nevertheless, a qportsman has very little^ 
indeed, to apprehend of the barrel bursting, if the fowling- 
piece is kept clean. 

The Patent Breech is an evident advantage, as, from ^« 
construction of its chamber, the powder is not only ignited 
quicker, but the combustion is more complete^ and conae- 
scquenUy a less quantity of powder will answer the pur- 
pose. To ascertain this point, let the sportsman discharge 
a common and a patent breech over a lar^ sheet of white 
piq)er, or over snow, and he will find, most likely, unbumt 
iprains of powder fall firom the muazle of each piece, bat 
more numerously from the common than the patent 
trench.. 

For the 7o«cA-J3b2e,platina is decidedly superior to any 
other metal : gold was a gr^t improvement : platina Is 
heavier, equally ductile, I believe, and has becA found, 
from experience, to resist the action of the powder much 
better. 

It was formerly supposed, that an enormous length of 
barrel was indispensable, in order to carry to a great dis- 
tance 1 certainly, if a great length of barrel is accompanied 
with a proportionate width of calibre, it must carry accord- 
ingly ; but, contrary to every principle of sound reaaonin^^ 
it was a prevalent notion, (which Is not yet eradicalad 
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amongst the rustics) than an immense lengdi of barrel 
ironld &row the shot nmdi farther, however narrow tlie 
calibre of the piece might be. Numerous experiments 
have been made, to ascertain the exact proportions in this 
respect ; and though mathematical predsion has not been 
'die result, it has been demonstrated, that a very long 
fowling-piece will not drive the shot with so mudi force, 
or so far, as a shorter one : thus, a barrel thirty-six indies 
long, wiU not carry so far as one tiiat is only twenty-eight 
or tinrty (I am, of course, supposingi in both caseS^ the 
common IbwUng-piece bore : double-barrel flve-dghths of 
an inch ; single-barrel, a trifle more.) Mr. PMridc, gnn- 
xnaker, of Uyerpool, tried an experiment of this sort, in a 
▼ery satis&ctory manner: a fowling-piece, thirty-nx indies 
lon^ be diortened an inch at a dme, firing it each time» 
with predsely the same load, and the same distance, i^t 
fiom the shoulder, but from a post to which it was firmly 
attadied, so that no difference could arise as to the reper* 
cussion ; and fbund that the force was greater when he 
had cut off seven indies, diat at any other length ; we may, 
therefore^ reasonably conclude, tfut a barrel of twenty- 
nine indies, will carry farther than one ddier longer or 
diorter. I witnessed a similar experiment on a double- 
barrel, and the greatest force was found at twenty-eight 
inches. The principle of this spedes of projectile force) 
appears to be nmply the following, vis : the shot should 
leave the muxzle of the piece predsdy at the moment the 
whde of the powder has become ignited ;* at this period, 
the powder must have acquired its greatest expansive 
force ; if it lias still to drive the shot up some part of the 

• Ib^eve^nioiearlflMgniiMorpowdsralwtystdlftiomtheiniis. 
le^tba fasnelf be lonff or dwrt; andttbaftaa^lawTiog ttie wholt 
Ihe powder, I man an that win kindle. 
j5 
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Iwndt it h«% of oouneb not on^ the fepdliog actkm of the 
atmosphere to eiieou&ter,bat also the lateral resSstaace, or 
fiictioD, of the baireL 

The Gun-4ackt an object of the utmost Importance to 
tte qportsmaa» is more neatly put together in Bnglaod, 
than in any other part ef the world ; and though many of 
die locks may differ in some trilling peculiarities, there are 
hm gunsmith's incapable of producing eicellent lod^s, 
unless they are restrained by a low price. The most ea> 
aential properties of a lock, are the unison of die spring; 
for instsno% the hammer spring should be proportionable 
to the spring iriuch gives foive to the cock i if the hammer 
^ri^g be too weak, it will not afford sufficient resistanfe 
to the flint, and oonseq[uentlybftliable to miis fire; on the 
contrary, if it be too strong, the liability of misaing fire 
will be much the same^ from its opposing a too powerful 
^ resistance to the blow of the codu 

The Stodk. Very little need be said on this sulgect. 
|f och dqpends on habit as well as fancy. Some persona 
|NM|fer the stock long, ethers short; a considerable degree 
of curvature is approved by many, while there are npi 
wanting those who recommend a stock nearly straig^- 
For my own part, I prefer a stock rather long than other- 
wise ; though it may be urged, that it cannot be so rapidly- 
brought up to the shoulder; but it seldom hiypens that 
there is not sufficient time for this purpose; and, in fact$ 
the great error of aU juvenile shooters, is in ;fiiing too soon : 
at all events, it must be admitted, that a long stock luis one 
advantage, vis. on windy days, the flash of the p«i caqjpMt 
be blown so strongly in the eyes of the shooter ; wlule less 
danger is to be apprehended should the fowling-piece bunt 
With respect to the curvature of the stock, it is obvious, 
thai a long-necked penMm vrill require npiece morefai^y 
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BDOimtocI, than one whpae nnck is dioit ; nmrnHM^B, h«l|it 
will do xnixdi in this respect, and if a qportoman shoots to 
his satisfiu^tion in opposition to this nile> I would not ad* 
▼ise him to alter his fowling-piece. 

Some few years ago, what is mis-called the ElaxHed 
JSreechtf made its appearance. It consists of apiece of iron 
running along the upper surface of the barrel, thick at tba 
tsreech end, and tapering to the myzzle : thus, in shooting 
the breech is sunk, as it ^ere, while the muzzle aequireaa 
d^ree of deration, and the shot is, consequently, thrown 
fairer. For those who are apt to shoot under or beknr 
the object, the elevated hreech is to be recommfndfd, as^t 
is well calculated to jemedy this defect, which ia oommim 
- enough with yonng shooters, and, indeed, with all indiffifr- 
rentihots. 

The method of cleaning aJowUng-piewe is so well known 
food so obvious, that a minute description of it would he. a 
waste of timet and conld not fail to put.the reader's patient 
to the teat; I have therefore merely to remark, that aftpr 
the iilth is completely removed, the piece should be rubbed, 
outside and inside ,witb oily tow or flannel, takiqg care not 
to suffer the tow or ilannel to be saturated, but merely mois* 
tened, with oiL* Yet, while I decline detailing the minu^ 

J. Invented lbcdieve,by Bfsnton. 

• Neiit'ifoot Qil, ot oil taamBMitnaL sheep** &et, wUl be found pre- 
fnable to any other; but either diould be well clarified; and as t^ 
simple process is not generally known, I will point it out : after putting 
a little oU into a bottle, if two or three Mto of ked, or a few shots, art 
dMiv4$d in^ It, aaa thebotOB isft unoofind, (jf huiw tai the sttD tiie IMU 
ter) in tbecoune of a Hew wedcs, the fecirient matter will be found to 
£bU to the bottom, and adhere to the lead ; whUe that which remains at 
the top, freed as it will be, from all impurity, will be found admirably 
calc u iatedforoiHagtbeipringiof ayin4oci^or indeed to any na- 
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tue of cleaning • fowling-piece, I wish to impress on the 
mind of the sportsman, the imperious necessity of keeping 
it perfectly free from dirt or rust, if he wish to avoid the 
danger arising from the bursting of the barrel. In nine 
instances out of ten, it will be found, that a neglect of 
deaning has been the cause: though nothing, I am veiy 
williiig to allow, is more common among the farmers and 
rustics, than constantly keeping a gun loaded : — if it has 
been fired, it is re-loaded and hung in the chimney to be 
ready for the next occasion, nor is cleaning it ever thou^t 
of, until the repercussion has become intolerable. If it be 
deemed necessary to keep a gun in the' house constantlj 
loaded, it should be placed in a dryi though not a Tery 
warm atuation, and fired and cleaned every week, or at 
least every fortnight ; yet nothing is more common amongst 
tiie ignorant rustics than to let it remain loaded for three 
<nr four, or perhaps six, months. A gun barrel is never to 
be depended on, if any part of the inner siuface becomes 
corroded with rust ; and a nitrous moisture uniformly fol- 
lows every explosion, or firing : therefore, to re-load a gun, 
and hang it up, till wanted again, can scarcely fail eventu* 
ally to produce bursting, as, in addition to the moisture 
just mentioned, the salt petre contained in the charge of 
gunpowder, will not fiul to assist the corrosion. Supposing 
a single speck of rust has injured (though superfici- 
ally) the inner surface of the barrel, it is very clear that a 
kind of lodgment is then formed, wherein moisture will re- 
main in some degree secure; for the tow or flannel used 
in deaning^ acquires a degree of smooth rotundity, no way 
calculated to obsorb moisture which xnay lie below the sur- 
face ; the consequence is, that the powder will act more vio- 
lently upon the injured part, increased conosioa wUl fol- 
low, and at length the barrel must burst A few year 
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tigth ^i^ hand of • netghboNuriiig fimner wm drMdAiUy 
ifcattered bj tfa« boxMiiig ofa Iwnrel; and, fanpreied with 
<i>e IdMM I havejuit dcforibed, I •ooumpuiied the ffurgeon 
wlio tte B d wi Um. In co nf W M rti on widi the Ikmier, I 
.fimnd tfie gun bed been a gicat fiiverite^ wee ehnost uni- 
ftnnly lEtfplloed^ and UmI the Tery charge by whidi it wae 
biiinC» had remained in it nine weeks. My inquiriee have 
notbeanoonfinedtothistolitary instance; on the contrary, 
I luiT^ for the laet fifteen years, endeaTOored to ascertain 
Ae pattlcttlan of every accident of this kind which came 
inMd& my reach, and have uniformly found them to haye 
ariieife from a ne^ect in*eleaning tiie barreL On return 
from nhooting, Ae fowling-piece should be immediately 
eleuMd, a corkpnt into Ihemnxsle, and a litdetow in the 
paai, «{M» widcb the cock ehoald be let down, and thus 
prevent the tow ftilfing out, and give io the springs 
"Cf the lock the easiest porition; at the same time, by this 
netfaod, thealmoBt{Aerie air will be excluded from the in- 
ade of tiia barrsi, and mat less likely to ensue. Even if 
. the apertsman has been so unfortunate as not to obtain a 
dKKf I ahduld reeommend lum, on returning home, to draw 
Ae abot, fire the powder, and clean the gun;— cleaning is 
but the operation of a few minutes, and if trusted to a ser- 
vant, the piece shoi^ be examined after him. The gun, 
aabdbre observed, should be placed in a dry situation'; 
near a very largcfire will be injurious to the stock — while 
the contrary will be equally so to the barrel, as well as to 
^le lodu. If t am sometimes under the necessity of taking 
my lbwfin|;<i»eoe into the house loaded, I never fail to 
io€k it up, and put the key into my own pocket 

finally, a short gun will be found more convenient in 
shooting in covers, as well as less point heavy, but is more 
dangerous in the act of loading; while the direct contrai/ 
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win be found to obtain in a fowHng-j^ece of i 
length. The triggers too, of a double gun should be aoGoo^ 
trived as to require, as nearly as poanble. the same di^gree cf 
strength in the act of pulling: if oneof themis-aCnmfpand 
the other weak, they wiU be found very unpl c a pant . Af" 
ter all, it has oocasioDally happened, thai a fowHag^paeee 
wiA erery advantage of twisted barrel, patent breech* amd 
an excellent lock, has been found to scatter the ahot mate 
than a common gun— Some African guns even hare been 
found to shoot remarkably well t hence it would appear, 
that the manufacture of the fdwUng-piece has not b ean , 
reduced to demoDstntiTe cettainty. At the dislaiace mi 
thirty or forty yards, the shot, ftobe well thrown, dugirt to 
describe a circle, and the peUett to appear so doae^ that, if 
the aim be correctly taken, the object cannot escape. I 
am not aware of any better method of -^Mcertaining ifaia 
point, than by firing at a large sheet of paper. How eve r * 
from the unaccountable diflBsrence in this respect, it s^p- 
pears reasonable to conchicle, that it must arise fiosa the 
imperfection of the bore ; aad, therefoM^ it is fair to pre- 
sume, that the barrel whieh most nearly appnoiaQaies 
cylindrical perfection, will throw the shot the best. That 
a well-finished fowling«piece is more likdy to do this, I 
am willing to admit ; but a name will, do much ; Manton 
is deservedly distinguished; Nock is equally entitled to 
dbtinction ; while J have seen provincial fowling-pieoe% 
particularly several made by Patrick, of Liverpool, caity 
the shot fully as well, but which did not cost half the 
money* 
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eUNPOWDER* 

Tt is tdenbly well known, that gunpowder b eompoied 
of cfaarcoel, salt petre, and sulphur; other ingredients may, 
perhaps, be employed, known only to the manufacturers ; 
and the quality of the powder must depend, roott certainly, 
ott tlie proper admixture of the component parts, and the 
TCgulaarity of the granulation. But, as t oonceiTe few 
sp&rtBineik will be very anxious to acquire a practical 
knowledge Of the method of manufacturing gunpowder, 
sny more than of the process of boring gun-bairels ; I shall 
adopt m, similar plan, in this place, to that which I followed 
in the last chapter, and endeavour to point out what may 
b6 useful without any extraneous matter: nor, indeed, 
e6uld ^tlier the ohe or the other be taught by mere de- 
scription—some pnu^tice, at least, would be necessary, if a , 
person were zealously inclined to become a proficient 

The strength or force of gutipowder, arises from ail 
cbkstie fluid, gehe^ated at the moment of ignition, and a 
tolerably Correct idea may be formed of its quality, from 
the liianner in which it burns : the combustion of good 
powder is instantaneous ; and by the imperceptible quick* 
ness with which its grains explode, it acquires an ex pan* 
nve force, of which coarse or impure powder is not sus- 
ceptible. Well manufactured gunpowder will fire quicl^ 
biim dead, and 'frequently tinge the pan with a gold 
colour i while the explosion of indifferent powder will not 
be so rApld, nor will the combustion be so complete, and 
ebnsequently the expansive fbrce cannot be so great : — ^if 
small heaps of different sorte of gunpowder, be placed on 
a white sheet of paper, the manner of burning will be more 
obvious — good powder will deposit no feculent matter ; a 
residuum will be found after the firing of bad powder. , 
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For aacerteining the strength of powcler, en instnimeiit 
is generally used, called a trycr, which fewgimsmitha an 
without ; yet, this is by no means perfect ; and I find more 
satisfaction in making use of the fowling-piece for tliat 
purpose. By loading with the precise same weight a£ 
different powders (using each time the same weight and 
the same sized shot) and firing at a given distance, at a 
number of sheets of paper one upon the othei^ will give 
tiie force of the powder more nearly^ perhapc, than an j 
other Ddethod — ^the strongest powder will be eaaUy asoer* 
trlned by the number of perforated sheets. 

The size of the grains of powder, appears to have little 
or tio influence on its strength: Some powder which fell in 
my way, said to be excellent, and manufactured upon « the 
chemical principles of Sir Humphry Davy,* * was granulited 
exceedingly small; yet, on trial, proved inferior to W. G« 
Harvey's powder, in every respect. Indeed, I have never 
met with any equal to Mr. Harvey*s, of Battle, in Sussex ; 
it possesses, in a very superior degree, the essential requi- 
sites of good powder, viz. amazing rapidity of ignition^ 
cleanness of burning, and almost incredible strength ; and 
from some inquiries on the subject, I am induced to be- 
lieve, that a spurious composition is occasionally imposed 
on the public, under this gentleman's name. Some of 
Mr. Harvey's powder, which has been in my possession 
three years, appears to have retained ita strength, as well 
as its other good qualities, without the least diminution. . 
I have repeatedly tried this gentleman's |»owder against 
others, by taking a flask of each in my pocket, and load- 
ing the two barrels of ray fowling-piece with the different 
kinds, and in every instance the superiority was conspi- 
cuous. 

If powder is suffered to remain in a damp situatimi, sa 
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■8 to hnHbe noittisre^ it wfl] lose strength, and sheuld be 
dried agun before it is used, though it will not, in all pro- 
bability, ever be found afterwards to have regained its 
original force. As drying powder is so obrioudy attended 
with danger, I need hardly caution the sportsman — the 
beat of the sun will answer the purpose ; or, if that be 
fbund tmpracticable^ a heated pewter plate may be easily 
procured in lieu of it. 

A copper b much superior to a leather flask, as th« 
porosity of the latter renders it Tery «u8ceptible of imbib« 
ing moisture ; and, aa a steel spring is generally fixed on 
Ibe top of a flask, for greater security, I shpuld adrise the 
aportanuin to avoid putting any flints, screw-drivers, or 
other hard substances, into the same pocket in which be 
carries the flask, lest some accidental colliaion should cauae 
an explosion. 



SHOT. 

This article formerly consisted of two kinds, vis. eom* 
mon and patent shot ; but aa common is seldom met with 
at present, I shall confine my Observations to patent shot 
only. The goodness of shot consbts, not only in the per- 
fection of its rotundity, but also in the uniform size of the 
pellets ; and, in fact, little bad shot is now seen. 

Sportsmen generally agree in the use of small shot for 
snipes ; though different opinions will be found in reject 
to larger game. Nevertheless, it must be admitted, that in 
the early part of the season, in September for instance^ 
when partridges lie well, and their feathers have not ac- 
quired that hardness which they afterwards attain, small 
•hot Will be found to answer the purpose^ Sir Joha Sbelly» 
a 
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and MTeral other excellent marksmen, make use of veqr 
small shot ; but, it must be recollected, that those places 
where they take the diversion of shooting, abound witk 
game, and that the bird is generally killed at a short dis- 
tance. It is of very little consequence how large the shot 
may be, so that the interstices in the circle which the shot 
describes on firing, be sufficiently small .to prevent . tl^ 
escape of the object. Admitting the distance to be thirty 
yards, if the shooter place a sheet of paper at this distance 
and, on firing, finds the shot carried so close that a par- 
tridge could not escape, he may rest assured that he cannot 
be wrong in adopting that number of shot, though it oiaj 
,be larger thai? what is generally used. For general pur- 
poses, I should prefer No. 5; yet, some excellent shots (as 
I before observed) choose No. 8, or even No. 9. Grous 
require larger shot than partridges. In pheasant shooting, 
the object rises very near ; and, by the shooter being en- 
abled to choose his own distance, partridge shot, (No. 5» 
for instance) will be found to answer the purpose. 

The largest shot is known by the name of Swan Drops; 
and the following marks distinguish the gradations, to 
which I have added the number of pellets contained in m 
ounce: 

B B contains 57 pellets in an ounce. 



B - 


- 66 


No. 1 - 


- 81 


2 - 


- 109 


5 - 


- 137 


4 - 


- 185 


$ - 


- 231 


6 - 


- 274 


V • 


- 305 


8 * 


- S80 
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Ko. 9 contains 893 pellets in an ounce. 
Wrntn counting the pellets in two distinct ounces of the 
tame kind of shot (howerer nicely wdghed) it will be 
toand^ that they do not exactly agree ; or, in other words» 
the iminber of pellets will differ ; a clear proof, that the 
manufacture of shot has not attained mathematical preci- 
non ; the nearer, however, it approximates equality, the 
more evenly it must be driven from the fowling-piece; t 
iMve known persons mix different sizes of shot, but I con^ 
<demn the practice without hesitation : as the shot rushes 
from the muzzle of the fowMng-piece, the contact of the 
pellets causes it to spread, but in a greater degree wherever 
didf^rent sited shot is used; and as the shot cannot be 
Arown too close, whatever tends to increase its expansion 
mif^xtf of course, to be avoided. 



Proportions of Powder and Shot in the Charge^ 

Nt>thing can be more ridiculous, than the vulgar notion 
of heavy loading, when something more than ordinary Is 
to be attained : if more than a sufficient quantity of powder 
ts used, a considerable part will be thrown out of the barrel 
unbumt; vrhile too much shot wiU be far less eflfective 
liian a proper charge ; and the union of the two absurdities 
will not only produce an insupportable recoil, but increase 
ihe danger of bursting the barrel in an incalculable degree; 
Repeated experiment alone can determine the precise 
quantity of powder and shot best adapted to a particular 
fewlingwpiece, as guns of the same cabbrewillbe found to 
▼aiy in this respect ; nor am I acquainted with any better 
mode of ascertaining this potnt* than by putting a sidaU 
q2 
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tiuargt into the piece in the fint inifnce, and firing ast 
peper a number of sheets in thickness^ inoreeaing or de- 
creasing the quantity according to the manner in which 
the shot is thrown, and the number of sheets perforated* 
Great regard should be had to exactness in these experi- 
ments; and when the shooter is perfectly satisfied with tfa# 
execution of his fowling-piece^ let hun get his chargei* 
vade to bold precisely the given quantity. 



WADDING. 

This article is of more importance than at first view 
mil^t appear, and dpmands the attention of all who wiah 
to enjoy the delightful recreation of shooting in safe^ 
and perfection. If the shot be not kept perfectly distinct 
from the powder, a part of it will most likely be melted in 
the explosion; and if it be not sufficiently secured* 
it will be liable to be lost in traversing the fields, as well 
M very dangerous in another req>ect; for instance, if tho- 
wadding which covers the shot move a little way up the 
twrrel, so as to allow a small space between the powder 
and shot, the piece will be very liable, if not certain, to 
Imrst. After using a variety of articles for this purpossb 
I have no hesitation in recommending hat or card punch- 
ed exactly to fit the calibre of the fowling-piece. I indeed 
prefer card, from a perfect conviction that it secures the 
charge better than hat; and by scraping (as it were) the 
inner surface of the barrel every time it is loaded (and thus 
in some 6i»gree cleaning it) the piece will be less liable to 
excessive recoil in a hard day's shooting, than if paper or 
amy more pliable subetance were used. If the pundied 
card fits the bore as it ought, it will be found necessary t« 
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perforate the centre of each card with a bodkin (the imaller 
the better) or some difficulty will arise in getting it down 
firom tlie compresmure of air in the barrel. 

In rafDxxwag down both powder and shott tuffiicienC 
£aioe dionld be used in the operatioji so aa to leave no 
doubt in the mind of the sportsman that the charge ia weU 
and firmly honae; the shot, I am perfuaded, will be thua 
better carried, and the danger of bursting from the modng 
of the shot put out of the question. It would appear, if 
we a^ to credit recorded experiment, that, if a gun be 
loaded with powder, and a lump of clay placed at a dia- 
•tance from it in the barrel (however small or great the dia- 
.lance) when fired it will be certain to burst just below the 
.clay : I am told, snow will have the same effect; great 
care should therefore be taken, that, either in leaping^ a 
hedge when snow is on the ground, or in any other situa- 
tion, -that it does not get into the barrel. Hence the 
urgent necessi^ of shot remaining close upon the powder; 
. js no doubt an interstice or vacuity caused by its loosenesa 
vould have the some effect aa the clay or the snow. 
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THE GROUS. 

Ab ftr M rebtes mcrelf to the natanl Inrtarj of thoM 
lairds whidi are the particular objects of fte ap o rtaufl m ; 
little new matter can be expected : and in my flk«tci>e% 
-diercAne, I ihall, of course, be under the necenity of fol- 
lowing in the path which has been tnced out by the dHB^ 
fent historians of animated nature. 
• The birds of thb tribe known in Great Britain, are the 
different speries of Gfous, Partridges, and Quails. Of 
these, the Grous are inhabitants chiefly of bleak and 
mountainous tracts of country* To defend them notn llie 
effects of cold, thor legs are feathered down to the toea. 
The nostrils are small, and are hidden under the feathcra. 
Their legs are very stout, and their tail generally long. 
Ptotridges and quails inhabit warmer and more cuhinttied 
ports of die country. Their tail is short, and their nostfilc 
wte covered wiA a hard prominent margin. 

lliey have all strong, conyez bills ; and some of the 
species hare a naked scarlet skm above each eye^ The 
flesh of an the species is ezoeUent food. 



THE RUFFED GROUS. 

The sise of this bird is between tliat of a pheasant and a 
partridge. The bill is brownish. The head is crested; 
ind, as wdl aa all the upper parts, is variegated with dif- 
ferent tints of brown with black: The fbathen on the 
neck are long and loose ; and may be erected at pleasure^ 
Kke those of the cock. The throat and the fore-part of 
tiie neck are orange-brown ; and the rest of the under parts 
yeUowiflh-wbite^ having a few curved maiks on ib» breast 
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mad tadta. The tafl oowiato of cigbteen featheri ; all of 
which are ovMsed with nairow ban of bbcfc, and one 
bnMid band of the same near the end. The legs are co- 
vered to the toes (which are flesh-coloured, and pectinated 
mn tiie ndes) with whitish hairk 

The rulFed groua has hitherto been found only on the 
Mew Continent. It is a fine bird when his gaiety is dis- 
plajed ; that is, when he spreads his tail like that of i 
turkey-cock, and erects the circle of feathers round his 
neck like a ruff, walking very stately with an even pace, 
and making a ndse something like a turkey. This is the 
moment that the sportsman seises to fire at him ; for if the 
biid sees that it is discovered, it immediately flies off to 
tile distance of some hundred yards before it again settles. 
There is something very remarkable in what is called the 
ikumping of these birds. This they do, as the sportsmen 
tell us, by clapping their wings against their sides. They 
stand upon an old fallen tree, that has lain many years om 
the ground ; in which station they begin their strokes gra- 
dually, at about two seconds of time from one another, 
and repeat them quicker and quicker, until they make a 
noise not unlike distant thunder. This continues from the 
banning about a minute ; the bird ceases for nx or eight 
minutes, and then b^ns again. The sound is often heard 
at tiie distance of nearly half a mile ; and sportsmen take 
advantage of tliis note, to discover the birds, and shoot 
them. The grous commonly practice their thumping dur- 
ing the spring and fall of the year ; at about nine or ten 
o'ckick in the morning, and four or five in the afteniooa. 
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THE BLACK GROUS, 

Hiese birds were formerly to be found in great abun- 
<Uncc in the north of EngUnd, but they have now become 
very scarce. Tliis is owing to various causes ; -but princi- 
pally to the great improvement in the art of shooting fly- 
ing, and to the indosure of waste lands. Some few are 
yet found in Wales, as well as in several parts of England. 
They are partial to mountainous ai^d woody situations, far 
lemoved from the habitations of men. 

Their food is various ; but principally consists of the 
mountain fruits and berries, and in winter the top5.^of 
heath. It is somewliat remarkable, that cherries and peas 
are fatal to these birds. They perch and roost in the same 
manner as the pheasant 

The black grous never pair ; but in the spring the males 
assemble at their accustomed resorts on the top of heathy 
mountains, when they crow and clap their wings. The 
females, at this signal, resort to them. The males are very 
quarrelsome, and fight together like game-cocks. On 
these occasions, they are so inattentive to their own safety, 
that instances have occurred, of their having been knocked 
down with a stick. 

The female forms an artless nest on the ground; and 
lays six or eight eggs of a dull yellowish-white colour, 
marked with numerous very small ferruginous specks, and 
towards the smaller end witli some blotches of the same. 
These s^e hatched very late in the summer. The young 
males quit their parent in the beginning of winter, and 
keep in flocks of seven or dght till the spring. 

These birds vnll live and thrive in menageries, but they 
liave not been known to breed in a state of confinement. 
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In Sweden, howerer, a apuriout breed hai fomtdmet been 
produced with the domestic hen. 

In Russia, Norway, and other extreme northern coon* 
tries, the black grous are said to retire under the snow 
during winter^The shooting of them, in Russia, is thii» 
conducted. Huts full of loop-holes, like little forts, are 
built for this purpose^ in woods frequented by these birds. 
Upon the trees within shot of the huts, are placed artificial 
decoy birds. As the grous assemble* the company lire 
thnm^ the openings; and so long as the sportsmen are 
concealed, the report of the guns does not frighten the 
birds away. Several of them may, therefore^ be killed 
from the tree, when three or four happen to be perdiedon 
branches one above another. The sportsman has only to 
ihoot the undermost bird first, and the others upward in 
■ucoession. The uppermost bird is earnestly employed in 
locking down after his fallen companions, and keeps cha;U 
tering to them till he becomes the next victim. 

During the winter, the inhabitants of Siberia tske these 
birds in the following manner : — A number of poles are 
laid horizontally on forked sticks, in the open birch forestSL 
Small bundles of com are tied on these, by way of allure* 
ment ; and at a little distance, some tall baskets of a coni^ 
cal shape are placed, having their broad part uppermost^ 
Just within the mouth of each basket, is placed a small 
wheel; throu^ which passes an axis so nieely fixed, as to 
admit it to play very readily, and on the least touch, either 
on one side or the other, to drop down and again recover 
its situation. The black grous are soon attracted by the 
eom on the horizontal poles. The first comers alight upon 
them, and after a short repast, fiy to the baskets, and at* 
mipt to settle on their tops; when the wheel drops side- 
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ways, and they fall headlong into the trap. These baskets 
are sometimes found half- full of birds thus caught. 

The weight of an old black cock is nearly four pounds ; 
but that of the female is not often more than two^ 



THE RED GROUS. 

The heathy and mountainous parts of the northeni 
•ounties of England, are, in general, well stocked with 
red grous. These birds are likewise very common in 
Wales, and the Highlands of Scotland ; but they have 
Bot yet been observed in any of the countries of the conti- 
nent. 

They keep near the summits of the heathy hills, seldom 
descending to the lower grounds. Here they feed on th« 
mountain berries, and on the tender tops of the heath. 

They pair in spring ; and the females lay from six to 
ten eggs, in a rude nest formed on the ground. The 
young brood (which, during the first year, are caSXeApoutsJ 
ibllow the hen till the approach of winter ; when they 
nnite with several others into packs. Red grous have been 
known to breed in confinement, in the menageiie of the 
late Duchess Dowager of Portland. This was, in some 
measure, effected by her Grace causing fresh pots of heath 
to be placed in the menagerie almost every day. 

The usual weight of the male bird is about nineteen, and 
that of the female sixteen, ounces. 

Of all the modern diversions of the field, none is more 
laborious than grous shooting. In the month of August^ 
beneath the oppressive heat of a burning sun, the sports* 
man must traverse lofty mountains covered with heath, if 
tie Intend to enjoy this supreme delight in perfection ; and 
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M dccsnye pcnplntion is the certain result of excessive 

fktigue under such circumstances, the first object is to guard 
against contracting violent colds, the certain consequence 
•f neglect and inattention. A thin flannel shirt and 
drawers appear essentially requisite, accompanied with a 
dress as light as the necessary exertion will admit of; tlus 
external protection with the occasional internal assistance 
of a little brandy, will perhaps be found the best preven- 
tive for the evil to which I have just alluded. 

It will be advisable also to rub some tjllow on your 
heels, the bottoms of your feet, and the knuckles pf your 
toes, before you go out in the morning, which will not 
•nly cause you to walk easy, but prevent that soreness 
otherwise consequent to a hard day*s grous shooting. 

To the bottom of the brandy flask should be attached a 
tin cup, which will enable tlie sportsman to allay his thirst 
by mixing water with his brandy; rinsing the mouth will 
perhaps be found occasionally to answer the desired pur- 
pose. But on no account drink cold water alone ; the 
fatal consequences of which need hardly be pointed out. 

Some persons follow this diversion on horseback, which 
Yery much lessens the fatigue ; and, for this purpose, gal* 
loways or ponies are generally used, so trained tliat they 
stand very still with the bridle lying on their necks, while 
the sportsman takes aim and iires. 

For grous shooting it is very necessary to consult die 
barometer, as these birds can foresee the change of the 
weatlier, and shift their ground accordingly. When from 
the fall of the glass you expect bad weather, the birds will 
generally be found about midway on the hills; and in case 
of very bad weather, the buts of the mountains are the 
places they resort to : but in fine weather they will be 
found near the tops. If in the morning you find them 
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high, and in the erening low, bod weather may be expect- 
ed, except it is for water they hare descended, which ia 
often the case ; but of this the sportsman will be able to 
form an opinion for himself. 

Grous go to water immediately after their morning 
flight, which is the proper time to begin the day's diver- 
uon : from which period to the extreme heat of the day, 
(generally towards eleven o'clock) good sport may be 
obtained; as also from three till sun-set. Should the 
iportsman, however, be inclined to beat for game in the 
dead time of the day (whidi b from about half-past eleven 
till three) let him be careful to hunt all the deep cracka 
mnd fissures he meets with, as grous frequently creep in 
these to shelter themselves from the excessive heat of the 
•un ; at this time also, they may frequently be found ia 
mossy places. 

In this diversion, be careful to give your dogs the wind» 
and also to try the sides of the meuntains which are most 
sheltered : if it blows hard, you will be certain to find the 
birds where the heath is longest; and when this unfortu* 
nately happens to be the case, grous generally take long 
flights, and these too, are for the most part down the wind, 
the very reverse of what most other birds are known to do. 

On finding a pack of grous, the old cock is generally the 
first to take wing : if he has not been much disturbed, he 
will run out before the dogs, making a chuckling noisfl^ 
and will frequently get up and challenge, without seeming 
to testify any symptoms of fear for himself; but by this he 
warns the hen and pouts, which immediately begin 
to run and separate. The hen generally runs as far as 
•he can from you, in order to draw your attention from 
the pouts ; and, if the pouts are strong enough to shift for 
tbemselvesyshe will sometimes make off altogether,in which 
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MM good dWenion will generally follow. The main ob- 
ject, however^ is to kill the oldoocki which will most likely 
enable you to pick up the young ones, one after the other, 
as in the beginning of the season they lie very close, par- 
ticularly after hearing the report of a gun, which terriliei 
iSbem to such a degree, that you may sometimes take them 
up with your hand. When this happens, the ground can- 
>0t be beaten too carefully. 

If the night should have been wet previous to the day 
of shooting, grous will not lie. They will erect their heads 
and run ; and the only chance the sportsman has of get- 
ting witiiin shot is to run also ; which is certainly not tm 
be recommended, as it will spc^l your dogs ; for, seeing 
you run, they will do the same : you must keep your eye 
on the birds too while they are running, which renders 
you liable to fisll, and various other disagreeable incidents. 

As this divernon is equaUy laborious to the dog, the 
sportsman ought to be well provided : one brace at a time 
will be found sufficient to be properly attended to. Throe 
brace of dogs are quite sufficient ; and indeed two braces 
properly managed, will be found to afford plenty of diver- 
sion. By allowing your first couple of dogs to hunt only 
half the day, they will be sufficiently refreshed to hunt 
the next morning. 

Burning heath on the mountains, as it is done chiefly in 
the spring, is very destructive to gious ; for by this means 
numbers of nests are destroyed. There is an act of par- 
liament against it ; yet the practise is winked at, on ac- 
count of the benefit derived therefrom by the owner of the 
mountains—The burnt heath manures the ground, and 
causes grass to spring. 

Grous are very difficult to be netted, owing to the strag- 
fKftg manner in which they lie, and their scattering on 
a ' 
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the sppfoach of the apovtSMAn, or tfa« leait noise; Tw$ 
or three brace are the most thab can be taken in this way» 
and very seldom so many. • 

With respect tablackgrwui or, as they are called in Scol- 
land,Madr cockle ot black gamet they are found on the edges 
of the moon, and the old cock will frequently be soln« 
way in on the mountains. They lie as close as they can 
to stubble fields, where they frequently feed. They ptech 
occasionally on rails and trees, and in this situation will 
often suffer the sportsman to ai^roach within gun-shot* 

As it frequently hc4[>pens, that grous are sent to great 
distances after being killed, and in hot weather too, it ia 
with great difficulty they are kept sweet* The best way 
is to seal them up in large bladders ; or exclude the air by 
any other means, and they will keep a long time : if the|f 
are drawn, putrefaction will ensue much sooner* 



THE PARTEIDG£ 

Ts an inhabitant of all the temperate parts of Burop^ 
The extreme of heat and cold are unfavourable to its pro- 
pagation ; and it flourishes best in cultivated countries^ 
living principally on the labours of the husbandman. In 
Sweden these birds burrow beneath the snow \ and the 
whole covey crowds together under this shelter to guard 
against the intense cold. In Greenland the partridge ia 
brown during summer ; but as soon as the winter sets in, 
it becomes clothed with a thick and warm down, and its 
exterior assumes the colour of the snows. Near the mouth 
of the river Oi, in Russia, the partridges are in such quan- 
tities, that the a4jacent mountains are crowded with them. 
These birds have been seen vaziegated with whiter and 
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9eiBetim« €ntfrBly whiter where the dlnutte could not be 
vapfiomeA to htne any influence in this Taiitttlon, end even 
- among those wboee'phimegc WIS of the usual colour. 
Fartridges haTe always held a distinguished place at the 
tableaof the luxuriousi both in this country and in France. 
We bare an old distich : 

« If the piutridge had the woodcock*! thigh, 
*r«roaU he the best Mid that ever d&d fly.** 

They generally pair early in February ; and sotanetimea 
afler pairing, if the weather be very severe, they collect 

' together, and again form into packai The female lays 

' her eggs, usually from fifteen to eighteen in number, in a 
rude nest of dry leaves and grass, formed upon the ground : 
these are of a greenish gprey colour. The period of incu- 
bation is three weeks. So closely do these birds sit on 
their eggs when near hatching, that a partridge, with her 
nest, has been carried in a hat to some distance, and in 
confinement she has continued her incubation, and thera 
produced her young ones. The great hatch is about tba 
first ten days in June ; and the earliest birds b^n to fiy 
towards the latter end of that month. The young brood 
are able to run about as soon as they are hatched ; and 
they are even sometimes seen incumbered with a piece of 
the shell sticking to them: The parents immediately lead 
them to ant-hills, on the grubs of which insects they at 
first principally feed. 

At the season when the partridge is produced, the vari* 
ous species of ants loosen the earth about their habitations. 

* The young birds, therefore, have only to scrape away tha 
earth, and they can satisfy their hunger without difficulty. 
A covejr, that some years ago invited the attention of the 
Rev. Mr. Gould, gave him an opportunity of remarking 

' the great delight they take in this kind of food. On- iiit 
a 2 
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tnnuDg op a efAxnoj of ants, and witibdiawkigtOMimc diF> 
tance, the parent birda conducted their young to tke hill, 
and fed very heartily. After a few daya» they grew more 
bold, and ventured to eat within twelve or fourteen yards 
•f him. The excellence of this food for partridges* may 
be ascertained from those -that are bred up under a domes* 
tic hen, if constantly supplied with ants' grubs and fresh 
water, seldom failing to arrive at maturity. Along with 
the grubs, it is recommended to give them, at intervals, a 
mixture of millepedes or wood-lice, and earwigs, to pre« 
vent them surfeiting on one luxurious diet \ fresh curdi^ 
mixed with lettuce, chickweed, or groundsel, should als# 
be given them* 

The affection of partridges for their young, is peculiarly 
interesting. Both the parents lead ^em out to feed ; they 
point out to them the proper places for their food, and 
assist them in finding it by scratching the ground with 
their feet. They frequently sit close together, coverin|^ 
their young ones M'ith their wings ; and from this situa- 
tion they are not easily roused. If, however, they arc 
disturbed, most persons acquainted with rural affairs know 
the confusion that ensues. The male gives the first sig- 
nal of alarm, by a peculiar cry of distress ; throwing him- 
self, at the same moment, more immediately into the way 
of danger, in order to mislead the enemy. He flutters 
along the ground, hanging his wings and exhibiting every 
symptom of debility. By this stratagem he seldom fails of 
so far attracting the attention of the intruder, as to allow 
the female to conduct the helpless, unfledged brood, ints 
some place of security. — " A Partridge (says Mr. Wbite^ 
who gives an instance of this instinctive sagacity) came 
•ut of a ditch, and ran along shivering with her wings and 
crying out as if wounded and unable to get from us. 
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"While tbe dam feigned this distress, a boy who attended 
me, saw the brood, which was small and unable to fly, run 
for shelter into an old fox*s hole, under the bank."—- Mr. 
Markwick relates, that « as he was once hunting with a 
young pointer, the dog ran on a brood of very small par- 
tridges. The old bird cried, fluttered, and ran tumbling 
along just before the dog*s nose, till she had drawn him to 
a considerable distance ; when she took wing and flew 
farther off, but not out of the field. On this the dog re- 
turned nearly to the place where the young ones lay con^ 
cealed in the grass ; which the old bird no sooner per- 
ceived, than she flew back again, settled just before the 
dog*s nose, and a second time acted the same part, rolling 
and tumbing about till she drew off his attention from her 
iM'ood, and thus succeeded in preserving them.** 

The eggs of partridges arc frequently destroyed by 
weesels, stoats, crows, magpies, and other animals. When 
this has been the case, the female frequently makes another 
nest and lays afresh. The produce of these second hatch- 
ings is always a puny, sickly race ; and the individuals sel* 
dom outlive the rigours of the winter. 

It is said that those partridges which are hatched under 
a domestic hen, retain through life the habit of calling 
whenever they hear the clucking of hens. 

The partridge, even when reared by the hand, soon 
neglects those who have the care of it ; and shortly after 
its full growth, altogether estranges itself from the house 
where it was bred. This will invariably be its conduct, 
however intimately it may have connected itself with the 
place and inhabitants in the early part of its existence. 
Among the very few instances of the partridge's remaining 
tame, was that of one reared by the Rev. Mr. Bird. This, 
long after its full growth, attended the parlour at break- 
k3 
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halt, and odwr tiiiiM» racmed food Iiob ttiy hand diafc 
gare it, and stretched itsdf before the fire and seemed 
much to enjoy the warmth. At length, it fell a victim to 
tiie decided foe of all favorite birds, a cat. 

The cock partridge weighs about fourteen ounces, the 
ben twelve. While they are young and their plumage is 
not complete, they may be distinguished from the eld ones 
by the first feather of thawing, which terminates in a point 
like a lancet ; whereas in those which are not of the last 
brood, this feather is round at the extremity ; but this 
distinction ceases afier the first moulting: — also^ the 
bill of the young bird is brown, white that of the old one 
is a bluish white; the legs of the old one are grey, those 
of the young, yellow. 

It has kmg been a received opinion among q^rtsmen, 
as well as naturalists, that the female partridge has none 
ef the bay feathers on the breast (forming a kind of horse- . 
shoe) like the male. This, however, on dissection, has 
proved to be a mistake : for Mr. Montague happening to 
kill nine birds in one day, with very little variation as to 
the bay mark on the breast, he was led to open them all, 
and discovered that five of them were females. On care- 
fully examining the plumage, he found that the males 
could only be known by the superior brightness of colour 
about the head ^ which alone, after the first or second 
year, seems to be the mark of distinction. 
. If the months of May and June be tolerably dry, the 
sportsman may expect an abundance of partridges ; on 
the contrary, should much >^n fall in these months, the 
cories will be very small, and numbers of barren pairs will 
be met with in the ensuing season. It sometimes happens 
about the season for hatching, that a heavy fall of rain 
fills the ditches, though but for a short period; on these 
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•cessions, young partridges will be frequently found 
drowned in the ditches. 



THE QUAIL 

Is an inhabitant of nearly all the countries of the woild, 
and in all is esteemed excellent food. In appearance it is 
so like the partridge, as sometimes to be called dwarf par' 
tridges and in the manners of the two species there is a gre^ 
resemblance. They feed,form their nest,andrear their young, 
nearly in the same way. They are, however, in many req>ects 
▼ory different. Quails migrate to other countries ; they an 
also smaller, and have not a bare space between the eyea» 
nor the figure of a horse- shoe on their breasts* The eggg 
too are less than those of the partridge, and very different 
in colour. Their voices are unlike. Quaib seldom live 
in cories ; except when their wants unite the feeUe family 
to their mother, or some powerful cause urges at once the 
whole species to assemble, ami traverse together the extent 
pf the ocean, holding their course to the same distant 
lands. They are much less cunning than the partridge; 
and more easily ensnared, especially wh#n young. 

The females lay about ten eggs, in the incubation of 
which they are occufMed about three weeks. The eggs an 
whitish ; but marked with ragged, rusty*coloured spots. 

The birds usually sleep during the day, concealed in the 
tallest grass ; lying on their sides, with their legs extended 
in the same spot, even for hours together. So very indo- 
lent are they, that a dog must absolutely run upon them 
before they are sprung ; and when they an forced upon 
wing, they seldom fly far. 

They are found in soma parts of Gnat Biitun, bat no 
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where in any great quantity^ — ^Tliey are supposed to winter 
in AInca ; and they return early in the spring. If to the 
circumstance of Uieir generally sleeping in the day, is added 
that of their being seldom known to make their first annual 
iqppearanoe in the day time, it may be inferred that tliey 
perform their journey by night, and that they direct their 
■coone to those countries where the harvest is preparing, 
and thus diange their abode to obtain a subsistence. At 
their arriral in Alexandria, such multitudes are exposed 
hi die markets for sale, that three or four may be bou^it 
Ibr a medina (less than three-farthings). Crews of mer- 
chant Teasels hare been fed upon them ; and complainta 
have been laid at tiie consufs office by muriners against 
Iheir captains, for givrag them nothing but quails to eat. 

With wind and weather in their favour, they have been 
known to perform a flight of fifty leagues across the Black 
Sea in the course of b night; a wonderful distance for so 
ibort* winged a bird. 

Such prodigious quantities have appeared' on the wes- 
\em coasts of the kingdom of Naples, in the vicinity of 
^ettuno, Aat a hundred thousand have in one day been 
caught withhi tiie space of three or four mfles. Most of 
these arc taken to Rome ; where they are in great request, 
«nd sold at extremely high prices. Clouds of Quails also 
idight, in spring, along the coasts of Provence ; especially 
in the lands belonging to the bishop of Frejus, which 
1x>rder on the sea. Here they are sometimes found so 
exhausted, that for a few of the first days they may be 
vaugbt with the hand. In some parts of the south of 
Russia they abound so greatly, that at the time of their 
viigration they are caught in thousands, and sent in casks 
to Moscow and Fetcrsburgh. 
* Qnaibarebirds of unda\uted courage; and their quar- 
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lels often tormiiuitein mutiui^ destructioo. lUt irMcibl* 
dispositioii induced the ancient Greeks and Romans to 
ilgfat them with each other, as the modems do gamo-cocMu 
And "^such favorites were the conquerors, that in one in- 
stance Augustus punished a prefect of Egypt with death, 
for bringing to his table one of these birds which had aft* 
quiied celebrity for its victories* 



THE PHEASANT. 

The characters of the pheasant tribe an a short, eonvei, 
and strong bill ; the head more or less covered with cami^ 
culated bare flesh on the sides, which, in some species, is 
continued upwards to the crown, and beneath, so as to 
hang pendant under each jaw ; and the Isfs, for the most 
part, furnished with spurs. 

The females produce many yoong ones at a brood ; 
which they uke care of for some time, leading them 
abroad, and pmnting out food for them. These are at first 
clad with a thick, soft down. The nests of the whole tribe 
are formed on the ground. 



THE COMMON PHEASANT. 

This beautiful bird is very common in almost all tht 
southern parts of the Old Continent, whence it w«s origi* 
nally imported into our country. In America it is not 
known. 

Pheasants are much attached to the shelter of thickcta 
and woods, where the grass is very long; but, like the 
partridges, they often breed also in clover fields. Tbej 
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form their nests on the i^ound : and tbc females lay 
from twelve to fifteen eggs, which are smaller than thoa* 

' *of the domestic hen. In the mowing of clover near th« 

' woods frequented by pheasants, the destruction of their 
eggs is sometimes very great. Poultry hens are often 

* %ept ready tor srtting on any eggs that may be exposed by 
the scythe ; and, with cafe, numbers are thus rescued ftom 
destruction. The nest is usually composed of a few dry 
vegetables, put carelessly together ; and the young follow 
the mother like chickens, as soon as l^ey break the shelL 
The pheasants and their brood remain in the stubbles and 
liedge-rows, if undisturbed, for some time after the com 
is ripe. If disturbed, they seek the woods, and only issu« 

' thence in the mornings and evenings to feed in the stub- 
ble. They are very fond of com: they can, however, 
procure a subustence without it ; since they often feed on 
the wild berries of the wood, and on acorns. 

f o confinement the female neither lays so many eggB^ 
fior hatdies and rears her brood with so much care and 
▼igihnce, as in the fields out of the immediate observation 
of 'man. fn a mew she will very rarely dispose them in 
a nest, or sit upon them at all. Indeed, in the business 
of incubation and rearing the young, the domestic hen it 
generally made a substitute for the hen pheasant. 
. The wiftgs of these birds are very short, and ill adapted 
for considerable flights. On this account, the pheasants 
on the idand called Isola Madre, in the I<ago Maggiore, 
at Turin, as they cannot fiy over the lake, are altogether 
imprisoned. When they attempt to cross the lake, unless 
picked up by the boatmen, they are always drowned. 

The pheasant is in some respects a very stupid bird. On 
"being roused, it will often perch on a neighbouring tree ; 
Where lis attention will be fixed on the dogs, so as to sufiRhr 
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that the pheasant imi^jiawiiMlf out ef danger whenever iia 
head is coacaakd* Sportaman, howerer, who will lecounft 
the stnUafema thftk tfaagr hav* knowa old eock pbcatania 
adopt in thick aade&tendTe covertiyWhan thay hate fiMind 
themselYes pursoeiiL before they amid be rwnpdlad to takv 
wing, will oonviooe ua that tibia bird it by no maans defi- 
cient in, at least, some of the eoatrifanots nscewary for its 
own preaerration4 

As the cold weather draws on, the phoannts bigin to fly 
at sunset into the branches of the oak«treeSi for roosting 
during the night. This thay do more frequently as the 
winter advances, and the trees loie their foliige. IW male 
birds, at these times, makea noises which they repaat thrae 
or four times, called by sportaen, cocketing* The hen% 
on flying up^ utter one <Antf wkistlet and then are silent. 

The nudes begin to croivthe first week in March. Thia 
noise can be heard at a considerable distanoe^— They wiU 
ocaaionaliy come into farm-yards in the vicinity of coverts 
where they abound, and sometimes produce a cross breed 
with the common fowls. 

It has been contended that pheasants are so shy as not 
to be tamed without great difliculty. Where, however, 
their natural fear of man has be^ counteracted from their 
having been bred under his protection; and where he has 
almost constantly appeared before their eyes in their co- 
verts ; they will come to feed iminediafeely on bearing the 
keeper's whistle, They will follow him in flocks; and 
scarcely allow the pease to run firom his bag into the 
trouglis placed for the purpose, before they begin to eat. 
Those that canttot find room at one trough, follow him 
With the same fattiiUaHty to others. 

^PheasaiitsaKa^oiindiamostpartoof EngUnd; but art 
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%Mom wen in Seotknd; wfaile in Irtkna I m not «<• 
tain that the are any is aatateof treedom. 

The general wciglit ef male pheasants is fimn two 
Iponnds and twehre oanrca, to three pounds and four ounces* 
That of the hens is o^ually about ten ounces less. 

The female birds have sometimes been known to assume 
tbe el^ant pluniage of the male. But with pheasants in 
« Slate of confinement, those that take this new phmiage 
always become barren, and are ^umed and bufleted by 
the rest. From what took place in a hen pheasant, in the 
possessioo of alady, alriend of Sir Joseph Banks it would 
seen: probable that this change arises from some alteration 
of tenqwrament at a late period of the animars life. This 
lady had paid particular attention to the breeding of phea- 
sants. One of the hens, after having produced seTeral 
broods, moulted, and the succeeding feathers were exactly 
tliose of a code* This animal never afterwards had young 
onesv— Similar •bservations have been made respecting the 
pea^hen. Lady Tynte had a favorite pied pea-hen, which 
at eight several times produced chicks. Having moulted 
when about eleven years old, tbe lady and her family 
were astonished by her displaying the feathers peculiar to 
tlie other sex, and appearing like a pied peacock. In this 
process the tail, which was like that of the cock, first ap- 
peared. In the following year she moulted again, and 
produced similar feathers In the third year she did the 
tame, and then had also spurs resembling those of the cock. 
The hen never bred after this change of her plumage. 
She is now preserved in the Leverian Museum. 

Pheasants do not pair like partridges ; the cock is very 
salacious, and is sufficient fbr a number of hens. Occasi- 
onally, however, they seem to pair, as the male and female 
are' sometimes observed to stray from the preserves, and 
breed in some distant situation* 
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Pheasant riiooting requires the spar toma n to be properly 
equipped for a cover ; strong woollen doth gaiters are pre- 
ferable to leather, as, in wet weather, the latter are very 
uncomfortable, and the former are a sufficient guard 
against the briars. If the night before you shoot be we^ 
the droppings of the trees will compel the pheasants to 
quit the woods; in this case the hedge-rows and furse co- 
^rers should be tried very carefully, and good sport will 
most likely be obtained. Hiis bird is much attached to 
almost all sorts of covers, especially to the sides of pita 
where alder trees are growing. 

In hedge rows, pheasants lie remarkably well ; and in 
this case a pointer or setter will of course make a very 
steady point, and you must perhaps shake the b(ish before 
the bird will rise ; but it is different in covers, where these 
birds frequently run a considerable distance, and it beoomea 
necessary to encourage your dog to push the pheasant ; 
though one a little used to this sport will need no encou* 
ragement. Springers are frequently used for this diver* 
» the syrticle, *« The Springer," page 148. 



1:he woodcock. 

*Ili!s bird has a long, slender, straight bill. Hie nostrila 
toe linear, and lodged in a furrow. The head is intirely 
oovered with feathers* The feet have four toes, the hind 
one of which is very short, and consists of several joints. 
The female woodcock may be distinguished from the male 
by a narrow stripe of white along the lower part of the ex- 
terior veil of the outermost feather of the wing. The same 
part in the outermost feather of the male is elegantly and 
regularly spotted with black and reddish white. In the 
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bastard wing of botii U » mall-poiiited, narrow feathet 
▼erj elastic, and much sought after by painters, as It makea 
a good pencil. 

The woodcock, during sununer, is an inhabitant of Nor* 
way, Sweden, Lapland, and other northern countries, where 
St breeds. But when winter approaches, the severe frosts 
«f those northern latitudes, by depriving it of food, fore* 
it southwards to milder climates. These birds arrive m 
Great Britain in flocks; sometimes as early as September, 
but not in great numbers till November and December, 
They generally take advantage of the night, being seldom 
seen to come befone sun-set^ The time of dieir arrival 
depends much upon the prevailing winds; for, as they 
are unable to struggle with the boisterous gales of the 
northern ocean, iStt«9 wait for the advantage of a favourable 
wind. When they have had bad weather to encounter om 
their passage, they are frequently so much exhausted oa 
their arrivfd as to remain on th<e same vpCk tAia&y hours,al* 
most helpless, and much reduced in llesh, by the fatigue d 
their voyage. In very stormy weathdr, We are told, thef 
occasionally take refuge in iStvt rigging of vessels at sei^ 
•nd that numbers are frequently lost in their paasage^ 

They feed on worms and insects, which they wah;h tiMt 
with their long bills, in soft ground and ttaotst woods^ 
flying and feeding principally in the night. Hiey ^ out 
in the evening, and generally return in the same directioB» 
•r through the same glades, to tlieir day retreaU 

The greater part of them leave this country about the 
latter end of February, or the beginning of March. Thef 
retire to the coast ; and, if the wind be favourable, set out 
immediately ; but if contrary, they are often detained for 
some time, and thus afford good diversion to those sports 
■ten who rettde near the sea. 
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'Very tow uf them remain in England daring the sunt* 
aacr ; though instances of this kind occasionally happei^ 
and the female has been known to make a nest and lay 
«gg9. But even these instances have most likely arisea 
from the birds having been so wounded by the sportsman 
in the winter, as to be disabled from taking their long 
journey in spring. They build their iiests on the ground, 
generally at the root of some tree» and lay four or five egg» 
about the sise of those of a pigeon, of a rusty colour, and 
marked with brown spots. A single bird was observed to 
l«main in a coppice^ belonging to a gentleman in Dorset- 
flhire^ through the summer. The place, from its shady and 
moist situation, was well calculated to maintain it ; yet, by 
degrees, it lost almost all its feathers, so that for som% 
time it was unable to fly, and was often caught ; but im 
the autumn it recovered its strength and feathers, and Horn 
away. 

The northern parts of Europe (and particularly Swe- 
den) where these birds breed^ are making a gradual, pro* 
gress in the arts of luxury, among which the indulgence 
of the palate fills no undistinguished a place. The eggs 
of wild fowl have, therefore, become a great delicacy 
among the inhabitants of those partSb who eneourage tha 
boors to find out their nests. The eggs of the woodcock 
they prefer to all others ; and, in coDseqaenee of their high 
price, they are anxiously sought by the country people, 
and ofiered for sale in large quantities in the markets of 
Stockholm and other places. 

Woodcocks generally weigh from twelve to fourteei^ 
ounc^ and are chiefly found in covera» particularly thos# 
with wet bottoms, and underneath holly bushes; they ara 
not, however, fond of covers where there is long grass 
grovring in the bottom, and at the roots of the trees. In 
a2 
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mild weather they are to be met with chiefly in the t 
country, in hedge-rows, &c. but a severe frost forces them 
to the thickest covers, and to springs and small running 
streams that are sheltered with trees or underwood. 

The sight of the woodcock is very indifferent in the 
day time, but he sees better in the dusk of the evening and 
by moonlight ; and it maj also be remarked, that wood- 
cocks will lie much better the day following a moonlight 
night, than when it has been preceded by a very dark ene s 
the reason is obvious— the bird has been enabled, by the 
light of the moon, to make a plentiful repast, and the next 
day is lazy and unwilling to fly ; whereas, when the dark* 
ness of the night has rendered it impossible for him to aa* 
tisfy the calls of hunger, he is constantly uneasy, and on 
the alert in search of food, which he never attempts to 
seek but when necessity compels him. 

Shooting woodcocks is a very pleasant amusement in 
woods which are not too thick ; and, if they are cut through 
in several places, it renders it more easy to shoot this bird 
in his passage when he rises, and also to mark him with 
greater certainty ; and woodcocks will generally be found 
near the openings or roads through the woods, if there are 
any. In this diversion a good marker is of essential ser- 
vice ; for with his assistance it will be difficult for a wood- 
cock to escape, as he will generally suffer himself to be 
shot at three or four times, before he takes a long flight. 

Springers are frequently used for this diversion (see the 
article " The Springer," page 148) and give notice when 
the cock rises, by barking. 

The woodcock is a clumsy walker, and rises heavily from 
the ground, which, I believe, is the case with most birds 
that have long wings, and short legs. This bird, as well 
as the snipe, it is said, rises from its bill. When a wood« 
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mA It fonnd in aa open ftdd. In a hedge-row, in the pev 
of a wood, or an uufireqiiented lane, be skims the ground 
•lowly, and is very easily shot ; hot it is occasionally other* 
wise^ particularly when he is Hushed in a tall wood, where 
he is obliged to clear the tope of trees before he can take a 
horisontal direction ; at which time he frequently rises 
▼ery hi|^, and with great rapidity, and it becomes Tciy 
difficult to seise the moment of shootings by reason of the 
turnings and twistings whidi he ia obliged to nake» in 
order to pass between the trees. 

In this diversion a person Is often employed as a beater, 
which is higbfy necessary, and may be very useful at tho 



THS SNIFK» 

Amng given a particular desoriptioB of dbe woodcodw 
it will only be necessary to observe^ that the plumage and 
diapo of die snipe an much the same ; and indeed its 
hflbita and maanars bear n gnat aaali^* But there art 
three different sises of sn^asy the largest of which, how- 
ever, is much ■nailer than the woodcock. The eommon 
anipe weigba about four ounoes» the jadianipe ia not much 
bigger than a Mt; the large anipe weight about eight 
«unoes^ but ia seldon asat with. Some have suppoaed 
i u die ja^'s female ; however, tho 
now teoweUkflMra to need a refbtation in 

Snipes am. IQ bo ftnnd an die vrinlcr in wet and marshy 

grounda, particularly whave there are mahes; they era 

teqnent^ to be C»und on mouq$aina and moors among 

<ho hentht but n ie««ri fipoat Coreesthcoi to the iprings and 

• S 
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running streams. Numbers of these birds remain with us 
all the year,, and breed in our marshes, laying generally 
six eggs the latter end of May. In saying this, I wish to 
be understood as meaning the common snipe ; for I am of 
opinion' the jack snipe, like the woodcock, goes to a mcHre 
southern latitude to breed ; though he is sometimes seen 
here in the summer, which may arise from similar causes 
to those which have induced the occaaonal stay of the 
woodcock. But numbers of the common snipe are found 
to stay and breed from choice, though by far the greater 
part migrate for this purpose. 

The snipe is generally regarded as a difficult shot ; and 
it must be allowed that it requires practice to surmount 
this difficulty, which arises from the zig-zag manner in 
which the bird flies immediately after rising. The best 
method to pursue in this diversion, is to walk down the 
wind, as snipes generally fly against it ; and if a snipe rise 
before the sportsman, it will not fly far before it turns, and 
describes a sort of semi-drcle, which will affivrd more time 
to take aim, by thus remaining longer within gun-shot. 
If, however, the bird should fly straightforward, it will be 
highly proper to let it get some- little distance, as its flight 
will become much steadier. The slightest wound is suffi- 
cient to bring these birds to the ground. 

. An old pointer is the best in snipe shooting. To accus- 
tom a young dog to snipes, slackens his mettle, and ren* 
ders him of little use for partridge or grous, owing to 
getting a number of points with little exertion. How»- 
evcr, when these birds are plentiful, a dog is unnecessuyi 
as walking them up will answer equally wail. 
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THE BUSTARD. 

Bustards haye a aomewhat convex bQl, with open and 
oblong nostrils. The legs are long, and naked above the 
knees. Hie feet have only three toes, all placed forward. 

There are about twelve different species, all of which 
are confined to the Old Continent 
- The great bustard is the largest land-fowl produced In 
our island, the male often weighing twenty-five pounds 
and upwards. Hie length is near four feet, and thie 
breadth nine. The head and neck are ash-coloured. The 
back is transversely barred with black, and bnght rust- co- 
lour. The belly is white; and the tail, consisting of 
twenty feathers, is barred with red and black. The legs 
are dusky. On each side of the lower mandible of the bill, 
there is a tuft of feathers about nine inches long. 

The female is not much more than half the sise of the 
male. The top of her head is of a deep orange, and the 
rest of the head brown. Her colours are not so bright as 
tiiose of the male, and she wants the tuft on each side of 
iSbe head. There is likewise another very essential differ- 
cnce between the male and the female : the former being 
furnished vrith a sack, or pouch, situated in the fore-part of 
the neck, and capable of containing above two quarts of 
water ; the entrance to which is immediately under the 
tongue. This singular reservoir was first discovered by Dr. 
Douglas, who supposes that the bird fills it with water to 
supply its thirst in the midst of those extensive plains 
where it u accustomed to wander : it likewise makes a 
further use of it in defending itself against the attacks of 
birds of prey ; on these occasions it throws out the water 
with such violence^ as not unfrequently to baffle the pur* 
suit of its enemy. 
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This bird vaakm no nest : but the female Uys bercgg» 
in aome hole tn the grouiid» ia a dry corn-field ; these ar» 
two in number, as t»g as those of a goosey and of a pale 
olive brown, marked with spots of a deeper ^lour. J^ 
during her absence from the nest, any one handles or eTe» 
breathes upon the eggs, she immediately abandons them* 
The young follow the dam sooo afWr they .are excluded 
from the egg, but are not capable for some tame of flying* 

Bustards are, I believe, con^ned to the Old Continent,, 
and a few of its adjacent islands : and feed on green con^ 
tfie tops of turnips, and various other v^etables, as weU. 
as on worms; but they have been known ako to eat fioga^ 
Boice, and young birds of the smaller kind, whidi they 
swallow whole. They are remarkable for theb great timU 
dity; carefully avoiding mankind, and being caailj 
driven away in whole herds by the smallest dog* 

In England they are now and then met with in flocks- 
•f fifty or more : they fre^[uent the open countries of the 
sooUi and east parts, from Dorsetshire as fiur as the wolds. 
in Yorkshire, and are often seen on Sia]isbm7 plain» Thef 
are slow in taking vring, but run with great rapidity ; and 
Ibe young ones ate even sometimes cofirsed a^.t^ken by 
gireyhoiittds. 
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THE HARE. 

Strictly speaking, this animal is an Improper oKject fot 
^e ihooting sportsman ; in fkct, there is an act of parli»» 
ment which sutjects any person to a penalty for shooting 
a hare ; but this act is superseded by a posterior one, and 
ihe practice of shooting these ammalt has become very 
general. 

Ilie hare is one of the most timid animals in nature : 
fearful of erery danger, and attentive to every alarm, it la 
continually upon the watch ; and being provided with very 
long ears, which are moveable at pleasure, and easily di- 
rected to any quarter, it is warned of the distant approach 
•of Its enemies. As the har^ is destitute of the means of 
defence, nature has endowed it with powers of evasion iii 
a superior degree : every part and member of this animal 
•eems peculiarly formed for celerity, and it is consequently 
one of the swiftest quadrupeds in the world. Its hind lega 
are much longer than the fore ones, and are furnished 
with strong muscles, which give it a singular advantage in 
running up a hlU ; and of this it appears very sensible, as 
it is generally observed to fly towards rising ground wheK 
' first started. 

The colour of this animal is another great means of 
preservation, as it often so much resembles the ground on 
which it sits, as not to be easily distinguished. In cold 
countries, neai the pole, where the ground is covered the 
greatest part of the year with snow, the hare becomea 
white, which consequently renders it less conspicuous la 
those frigid zonea. 

Thus formed for escape, it might be supposed the hafe 
would enjoy a state of tolerable security ; but, although 
harmless and inoffensive in itaelf, it has no friend. DogfL 
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•f all Ulldl^ as well t» foxtSt pursqc it, Mcmiiigly by im^ 
•tinct ; wiid cats, weaMla, ice catch and destroy U ; birds 
0f piej are still more daogerous enemies ; while maa« 
more powerful than all, makes use of every artifice to olv 
tain a creature* which constitutes One of the numenm 
delicacies of his table* 

According to naturalists, the hare livea six or sevcv 
years, and attains its full growth in one. It engendeca 
frequently before it is a year old. The buck seeks the doe 
principally fVom the month of December to the month of 
March. Tbe female goes with young thirty or thirty one 
days, and brings forth generally two young ones, thougk 
tiiey have been known to produce three or four, and depio* 
ahs them in a tuft of girass or heath, or in a little bual^ 
without any apparent preparation. 

The ridiculous assertfoos which some writers oa natural 
history have made, vis. of hares being generally heruM- 
phrodites, or <^ their changing their sex every month, i^ 
well as of possessing the power of superfetation, are too 
glaringly absurd to need a detailed refutation in this place. 
The circumstance which seems to have given rise to tbe 
first of these notions is the formation of the genital parts 
of the male hare, whose testicles do not obviously appear, 
especially when he is youn^^ being contained |n the same 
cover with the intestines. Another reason is, that on the 
aide of the penis, which b scarcely to be distinguished, 
there is an oblong and deep slit; the orifice of which, in 
•ome measure, resembles the vulva of the female. The 
male and female are known to the sporti^man by the fol- 
lowing distinctions : — the head of the male is more short 
mad round, the whiskers longer, the shoulders more ruddy, 
and the ears shorts and broader, than those of the female;. 
irhQs« head is long ax4 joanrpw,^ t^^ ^nrsl^iigajid shajrp u 
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the tip, the ftir of theteck of a grey eoloiir, Indining.to 
black, and in point of siie she is frequently found larger 
tiutn the male. There is also considerable diference in the 
feet. In the male, the feet are small and pointed and the 
nails short ; whereas, in the female, they are mudi larger 
sud more spread ; the nails also are much longer. 

Two species of hares may be distinguished i those of the 
wood, and those of the plain. The bares of the wood are 
in general much larger than those of the open ground : 
tbe fur is not of so dailc a colour, and they are better co* 
vered with it ; they are also swifter in the chase, and their 
flesh has a better flavour. Among the hares of the plain, 
those may be distinguished which inhabit msn»faei t they 
•re not so swift of foot, are less corered with fur, and their 
flesh is not so fine flavoured and delicate. 

A young hare, that has attained the full growth, may be 
known from an old one by feeling the knee joints of the 
fore legs with the thumb naiL When the heads of the 
two bones, which form the joints, aie so dose, that little 
OT no space ia to be percdved between them, the hare ia 
old. If, on the contrary, there is a perceptible separation, 
the hare is young ; and is mtee or less so, in proportioa 
to the separation of the bones. It may also be known 
whether a hare is old or young, bat wiAout pretending te 
ascertain the precise age, by compressing the under jaw<- 
Ijones : if they break at the point immediately under the 
finre teeth, upon a sli^t degree of pressure, the bare ia 
certainly a young one ; but if considerable force b re* 
^ired, the oontnuy may be inferred. 
' The hare is very prolific, and 1 bellere the female will 
sometimes take the buck the latter end of the same sea* 
son the early part of which gave it birth. In fact, were it 
■at for its surpriung fecundity, the species (in England- 
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at least) woald ioon become extinct. To iajr netfam^ ef . 
its other numeroua enemies, this anima] appears the peca> 
liar object of the poacher. There are Tarious methods d 
taking them, and so litde skill b required, that any bun||p» 
ler is able to execute his purpose. The wire snare is most 
oommonly employed by poachers ; though 1 believe it is 
not generally known, that hares may be oovered on thdr 
■eats in the day time with a net* much easier than acovey 
of partridges. 

Those who are desirous of having bases very numeroua 
In their parks, or warrens, should destroy some of the buck 
hares before the rutting season ; as, if the latter are left 
in great numbers, they will prevent the does breeding 
fao>per\y, 1^ their incessant teaiin^ 



TlHE WILD DUCK. 

Wild Pucka are very artful birds. They do not alway* 
Iwild their nest dose to the water ; but often at a good 
^distance from it ; in which caae^ the female will take the. 
young in her beak, or brtween her legs, to the water. They 
have been known sometinws to lay their eggs in a faigli 
tree, in a deserted magpie or crow's nest ; and an instance 
has likewise been recorded of one being found at Etching* 
ham, in Sussex, sitting upon nine cggi, in an oak, at the 
height of twenty-five feet from the ground : the egga were 
aupported by siome small twigs, laid crossways** 

Wild-duck-shooting appears to be a diversion by no . 
Bieans calculated to promote health, since these fowls are 
chiefly to be found in marshes and other wet places. 

The dog best cdculated for this dlv«^on is a water*, 
^panie^ which ought to be taught to fetch a dudt out of 
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the waio^ A« to a diy tetdng dus kand oi gtme, it ia 
^piiteoutoftfaequetlimi* The pUoM whore the ducks m 
kfiMvii to rttort, thonld be beat mtb as Utile noise as poa- 
sible^ and the ffortsnan mitsi take his chance of their 
liaing within gun-shot. 

_ llMse hirds may be ihot in winter aft the dawn of day, 
eod ako aft the dost of the evening iHwn they iy in search 
of food. InT«^seT«iefi!Ost%they areooiqpeUedto seek 
Ihooe qpri^gs and ninning streems that do not frecM^ in 
order to find aqpiatic heths^ whidi, aft dus period, ase their 
tooly food The diooltr dioold then foUow IM ooune of 
llMBestreaiBa aft any period of the day. Gprades or snail 
boeta are nscfiil on larjge pieces of water«. 

. WiffBon and Teal an found in the ntfoiies. The frr- 
aaer ia nearly as laiye as a4ud(, the latter qsucfa sniaUer; 
both raseohle the duck in Ihrai and I 
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SHaOTING. 

An inherent passion for the chase appears xhanifiii^ id 
bViOian nature from the earliest period to the present tune ; 
ftnd if hunting constitutes the principal employment at 
s&Tages, thi mo%f a^ti^e csoftunerdal pursuits, with the re- 
fined poiUh 6/ itiod^td mannek% ftftve not eradicated the 
piop^ti^ty, hdWeter, they may have chaft'ged the diara^ten 
If w6* eicfep€ fbx'hunting, shooting, of all the diversions 
of Che tfel<f, iti^e^ tTTe greatest enthusiasm ; and, on thet 
apprbadi 6f f&e 8e^6n, fht 12tli of August, and the 1st of 
l^piembef, kt& ixiticiptXbd i^ith the moat pleasing, as welt 
as ,the md&i inpatient, ^xpeHWiimii ' 

Tli^ ftdason fbr grbas sboo^iig c(5tiiniehces on the 1^ 
of Au^ist, atit e'ndd cm tJtSS lOth of December. UegOi 
fowl or black-g^mtf shooting t^glns on the 20th of Au-s 
gust, and ends on the 10th Deeeftiber i except in the New 
Forest, Hampshire, where It docs iMft oommence till Sep- 
tember. For bustards/ thtr aeafiofi tfo^mebees c»n the IsC 
of September, and ends dn the £M tii Harcfh^ The par«t 
tridge season commenced on flie Isf of 3<$teinber, and 
ends on the 1st of February; fihcia^nt sbtfcftlng com« 
mences on the 1st of OMdb^f, aftd dtSU Febntti jr l9t< • For 
^oodtocks, snipes, &c. there is Ad s^ecifibd time^ 

Prior to shooting at game, the tyro ought to he pettecdy 
acquainted with the ttim bf his fowUftg-piece, or ftuniliai' 
with the mahhef «tf itfi carrying^ that is, whether it thrdtini 
the shot high 6r low, ai Well as other little matters whidi 
experiment will point ooi, biit which are not eas^ to d^ 
scribe. For which purpose, hb inajr practice at marhs, and 
occaaonally at any flying object which iiafifpens id ^rtlstol 
itself: preferring any bird to the swallow ; as, to say ndi 
tibiag of the service which swallows render to mankind^ 



^7 the inineti tfiej dev«iir, tfacir fl||^t least of «11 Mqeqi- 
bles that of game — In fact, the flight of ga^ (except the 
«nipe) is tlow end dumtjr; but the wng it merhed by 

. J80 sudden e springs end attended ^rith to much flutter and 

. Aoiae, that the juvenOe shooter is not only thrown com- 
pletely off his guarcl, but almost frightened ; and, by firing 

- .in the midst of his agitation, jb much more likqly fo 
wound or kill the dog, than bong 4oiin any of.tl^ birds. 
It atien happens, that partridges will lie so close, that the 
sportsman will get into the midst of them ere they rise<«- 
pUce a total stranger in such a situation, and the rising of 
ibe birds would not fail to surprise hinw— >A pheasant will 
firequeatly suffer the sportsman to approach the very bush 
under which it lies, with the dog*s nose within a yard of 
it ; nor will it stir till absolutely forced from its %itu«tioii; 
.but the tremendous flutter which ensues, could not fail to 
.jJarm a tyi^ apd eyap pld sportsnien (not in the halnt ^ 

. jneeting with pheasants) «re..occas|oBaUy .|aM>i •> it wore 
Jby surprise^ and the bird, the easiest shot of all others, 
escapes. A little practice, therefore^ seems indispensable ; 
end the mind will no sooner become fortified against pef- 

..turbation, than the other requisites of ibootiDg iriU rapidk 

follow. 

Also* let the sportsman, in naming his dagjt, avokl 
.Caiio^ $ancho» Dido^ and all words ending with an 0, as 

.it wiU^be a.means of preventing confusion, which mi^t 

otherwise arise /mm the freqpient use oi die wordtokfi. 
. A dog-understapda the sounds merdy, and not the literal 
..meaning of the words frhieh he hmm a»d>. oP this aeoount, 

n short and expressiTe name ip^'be preferred, such-as 

. Don, BoU Nell, &c The fewer words, indeed, to whiiji 

^ dog's education can be reduced, the more readily the 

i fWft fflp n will be uttdefstoed, apd.hia wwmands^ ef 

Jtfl 
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MDffMi CKCCUIMI wnB Mi ytTftmMKj w ■■• 

widi mora gmiActiMi to blmtdf* 

Ai^ in oor rannis n^en dog-tNibui^ wfe took p«^> 
triages for Mir oi^ject, to, intlioprtoCDteoM^ wesludlsiip- 
poM, tlMl dioto who «e anxkms to soqftthv tiic art of thooU 
ing flying M aportmon, make llioir ftnH omoj at tke iamo 
feirdlk Early in the i tt ornittg, tfitrefbro^ on llio 1st of 
8 cp t c M ri b e r, tkc tyro hmrito to tho Idd, (let him not ihirfy, 
■owofcry WBCB no m is tho firaa} accoinpanioil wHh a 
braee of good doga. Tho moment he enters the field (or 
just before) let him tit tho fowKng-pieee by fiaahtng off a 
Mttle powder in Ae barrel, as well as in the pan, and im- 
mediately load. Most likely the sportsman will have a 
toierd>ly good idea where birds are to be found, and will 
get a point in the first field t— 4f not, let him try, at the 
Very earliest period of vbo morning, no grass finds, tilo 
oAer^griBs and eloirer hi partienlar. As the method of 
Bvmtmg she fiekl has been already descnbed imdcr tho 
•bead, ** Training of Bogs^** I wiH suppose Don set», and 
hhaeked by Ndl^let him regard it witfi the indifitarenta 
-«faStoic^ ifpossiUe; but, most Ukely, he will feel a pid- 
^ t a fc io n at the heart; wiH tremble lest (I suppose) tho 
birds should fly away before he reaches the important spot ; 
and whan there, he w8l fire, almost before the bfafds are 
«n the wing, Widtoirt seleeting his ehjeet, and wiU most 
eertaialy misa-^ lard killed^ under theto dveumstanoee, 
does not amount to a urirade ; but it is one of diose aeci« 
dents whiefa wilt not ooeur more Ihan once m ten thoa- 
flsnd times. I wisbtoimpretoontfiemiadof ttajwenfie 
dhoeter, and thai too ii< tb4 ihiset forcible manner, the idea, 
that <Mib0Mie ca9mnn$ is lh« fimdamental principle of the 
aiu^ialittog sdence of shooHlig fiyftsg : if ho dees not aU 
veadjF pOiMWv ba miMfi acfilira Ifty a» bo tea* ttCTV anhe 4ft 



"1^ pctfectiom whidi he to 9t4salj aeeki^ Tlienfot*, o» 

jperceiYUig the hurried-flutter-of eager «xpectatIoii« let hl^ 
jjWiae, and suppo^ he U going to tboot a. sparrow :-^ 
jrhea he iinds iiU Jigi^a^oa subside, let him advance to 
ihe pcunt, puftii^g ltf9 thwnh.jy^on^tbe^CQc]^ nod hja finger 
|o the trigger, as he arrives at the destined spot. Whev 
4he birds rise,. let him sel^ ope particuhur dject (the old 
fpck. if he can) fixing his .eye steadily jupon it, -coclujig 
the gun, and bringing it firmly* to the shoulder ; let him 
iron his eye down the fowling-piece, the point of which, a| 
4he moment, should be. ruther. below die bird; butt^ 
moment it is^eleya^ so^^jo coiner the.ob)ect, the tngg«r 
fbould be. pilled, ,/uid it wiU Ite ftrapg^ |f the .bird do«p 
not fall. In .this case, I have suppo^ tbe.bifd.to.ilf 
■traight before the shooter, which is generally admitted tp 
pe the easiest shot. .If the bird present a qross shot, tha 
shooter m.Ujst levjel .before it, .in proiportipn to the di^tancp^ 
perfectly ac^uidii^d, .«t the Jiao^e tiine, with the trim of 
his fowling-piece. A shot rising from the. right and flying 
towards the left, is more difficult than from left to right; 
.Jtmt the worst of all shots is when the Inrd happens to fly 
jp the shopter.'s ff^e; Jn which ca«e, he should iuflPer 
:|t to pass, him completely J)«fQre he exempts, to shpot, and 
.afterwards act according to the direction of its .flighjU 
.Birds are generally missed by the,lev^ being.^ Jopr in .a 
.straight shot, and not sufiiciently i|dvanced in.a cross one. 
The sanye obseryatio.n will equally apply should a hare get 
up ; . though a friend of ihe writer, when h^ .finds a hara 
sitting, shoots her on. the seat, if he irants.a hare, or else 
^does not suffer . the dogs to go . ne^r her,, in order (as he 

• If tbe fow1ing.pieoe be h0d flnnly to the shoulder, the xeooa i^ 
^ aisiody penqitSUs :--IkM it looadr, the zeooU wffl be c^^ 
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riMnmt, wMdiftddg witt bt alttott cMiift to dm irb# 
■Mi hares hot teldooi, iihI dkMblg • !«• IHB bM ftil 
to nulc hllii unitedly, pciliapi fbrUM temaiAdiBr of Um 
A^. It ii not poiBiMtf^ kowerer, to ttoel in the art of 
IhootiDg llylD^ till coolnoi and deBbcratfon duuractcriM 
tta proceedlngi of die sportaman. But, for the aaka o^ 
eonnectiota, we will luppoie that a bird baa been tilted; 
the sportunan tboold obeerve the ftlgbt of the eorey, and 
Inark them down if poiiible, not niifering his dogs to stir ; 
Wt him prime immediately, then placing the butt end of 
the IbwHngwpieee on the ground, (or on hia own foot* 
should the place be iatty or wet) load the barrel, while ft 
is warm, whidi wiH prevent much of that moisture which 
Jiever ftils to ensue if the piece remains unloaded for • 
ft«r minutes. If brown paper be used for wadduig^ ft 
ihouM be careftilly dbierred whether any stiD remaiiM 
burning in the berrd, which, on re>loading^ might be at> 
tended with fiUaleflbcto; though noddng of this kind, 1 
ttn penmaded, can happen where card is used for wadding, 
^flie act of loading, care thould be taken not to hang tlw 
head over the mutale^ or even place the hand belbre it $ 
lioe^if no obstade be preicnted, ihould the fowling-ideee 
by ally means be diadiarged, itisnotUke^thatany injuiy 
Irould be the result. When loaded, the sportsman may 
•nilbr his dogs to hunt up to the bird, and go in quest of 
finther direndon. The best mode of carrying the Ibwl- 
lAg-piece, is to rest it against the left arm, with tbetrig|^ 
Ifiirwaid, grasping the stock with his left hand, imtnedi- 
aisly below the lock, the thumb and fore flnger embnfciiig 
r 4« trigger guard, the other three ftngers diiecdy beUad 
^ cock. . lids position i^ eancr and mora ^cooTcn^aqfl 
tMn iigiy othvy «dl fbif tha iBlMsla an alBDoal I 



«b» kcit of an lUbte to crwtti miidiicr. 

As die moniiiig advanoMibirdt wltt belbundlii ttabUM 
luid jpolMoet or turnips. Btit«tliweoaiBMiiceiii«Moftlk* 
sesson (psrticiilsrlj if tbo sportsmsa bis boen Ibrtunsi^ 
teoogh to kill the old eock) tlio faMs will be ftequenUj 
$fuander&d, or ^epofBted, will indiTidiuiIly creep into the 
Itedges or any cofer, end may be picked up one by onei 
on these occasions, the gnmnd cannot be too cereAilly 
beaten, and the young birds will lie 10 dese^ that the dagk 
nHIl bei^to diop fhem. 

About eleven o*clock, the scent (with a burning sun) 
win become very infillerent, the dogs wiU be oppreiMd 
'miA die iMal, witt run into every pit or brook they come 
near, and manifest every symptom of Iktigue. At Aiepe^ 
liod, I ibould advise the sportsman to retire to aome neli^ 
hoofing puMic-house, give his dogs lorae moderate rcA«ih- 
tnent, and shut thefa up tUl three o'clock : by bdng ihv^ 
ttp they win rest Aemselres much better than if at liberty^ 
The morning's divetslon vrin most prdbaly have given ^ 
shooter agood appetite^ and he can spend the period frdm 
eleven tin threes in a manner the most agreeable to hk 
0wn imagination ; but, if he has had good diversion, be 
vrin find the fowBng-piece wants wiping out wiA a ntUh 
low or a bit of flannel, width may be done with the ram* 
rod; though there are deaningrodfl^ whidi, by imscrewing 
in several places, become portaUe» and are very convenient. 
If the fowBng-piece be new, it vriU not only want wiping 
but seriping^ as it wiU be found thst lead (ina more or less 
degree) from the thot, has adhered to the inner sur&oe of 
Hm barteli though this vritt not be the case when (he fowU 
ing-pieee has been used some time. These scraperB are 
nadeWattr««voiiihf eiidjBf the deeahig irod and, axf c^ 



tfnnHwat>!b< ymdwitil «t .every gun maker*i. The Karrdl 
grf jwMwy ^Cpwling'pSeoe will become filttiy>.And by the tuae 
lt*ha3 di>eeQ fired sixteen or twenty time8» the increased 
jrecoil will feelingly remind the sportsnum of the necessi^ 
jif wiping it.out 

At three a'dock, orsoon aAer, birds will be found ilk 
.stubbles and.potatoes or turnips, and good.diverdon may 
be obtained till dusk. Towards dusk they will generally 
jcallt and will not suffer theapproqcb of .the sportsman:-— 
if, indeed, at any.penod of tbedi^, they aceJieacd to calj, 
it is a certain sign that they are on^the alext, and it willtU^ 
xery difficult to get within gun shot of thenu 

JL brace of .good d^gs will be ^ite sufficient ia 
file .field at one time: three well- trained .dogs may bfi 
employed for grous. A . greater number will ^ .no nie^mi 
contribute to t6e enjoyment of the diYersion. At aU 
events, let the dogs you hunt together be perfectly ao« 
^uainted with each other ; if strange dogs are suffered. 
Jealousy is immediately manifested, and mistakes and mis- 
chief are the certain result: therefore, when gentlemen 
jthoot.in company, the dogs x>f one persop sliguld be .use^ 
jn the forenoon, Mid: those. of th.e other in. the afternoon. 

After haying proceeded. thu&iar jpopsecutiyely, it will be 
jMGessajgf to make some general or miscellaneous, obaerva* 
jdons on the subject ofshooting. Various opinions will hfi 
.found to exist as. to the situation of the left hand at .^e 
moment of firing — some place it considerably advanced 
up the barrel, while others prefer it .dose to (or graspin|^ 
as it were) the trigger- guard : in the. latter position, should 
^e barrel burst, the hand is less liable to be shattered ; 
and I also think the piece is held more firmly to tbjB 
jdioulder by the .left hand pressing the trigger-guard : If 
Jibe barrel be long, aiod the piece point heavy, perhaps tl|e 
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Tlic j«v«nik AOBtit t»o» dMttkl be cspMially enooinsd 
n^MDSt aoqniiing bad babite:— I baive nolftni aome par- 
Boaa wbe jnk their haad backward the aaemcnt they pidl 
tlMtriggar; othaca Ant Aolft their cjwa; while aome wiU 
he I b n n d wheahnt neither 8 the two int need neremarii; 
I here known toaae of the hrtter aboot ymty well ; however^ 
I believe thoaa wbo keep both eyet open, do not lookdown 
Om becrd* bet dhectlx at the olfect, end thua ae^nke n 
eoKt cit^a^aikttk mt H hoi, ■imilar to what is pinctiiad by 
aome tribea of Mfi^ea in naing die bow and arrow. In 
ly-iUiing, it mnat bathe ijnpathetic afibction of the hand 
end eyib whidi enablet the faher to throw hie fly with nuh 
dcxtroiia eiactneai. NercrthelaMi I am perfectly con« 
Tinced, that the beat and meat certain aMChod of attaknqg 
|«rfootion in aheotinf, is to look itea£ly down tiie bacrcl 
with one eye only, acoompanytng the mocien of die object^ 
eeit weri^ pnrticttkrly in a cress shot, tiM alter the Ibwl- 
ingvpiace'bBs been diachaiged t h ere is a sort of simiilta* 
neeos, invohnMaiy motion exdced fai the henfen Ihune by 
the ectwa of the bisd 01 hare, whidi, if checked pfier to the 
diachargeof the pasce^ wili render the fire ebortl^. 

As to distance^ k ia gencraily snppesed that thirty yards 
wfteboprsfoprsd; yet, I am inclined to thhik, that the 
object is seldom snfibred to get so to; at aU events nine 
shots are made under that diatance tme one that is fired 
bsynnd it: sithar the fiewling^pieoe or the amnmnlckm 
must be Tory indifti«tttindee(i^ if the gna will not bH] 
m a, tnnch greater kngA. tWrty yevdi ie perhape the 
bmt distance lor the shooter to prepese to tinMeM; end in 
gtaneralbe#yibeababledtochoeBeit: bnt hares »ey be 
hilMatde^biatliedbMwar «ftdpo*ifldbaanMiabltt*ir 
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«-»tlie latter tin sometiaiM brought down upwards of one 
Jnmdrad yaids j on the oontraiy, it will occasionally hap- 
. ipen, owing to the intervention of a hedg« or other obstacle, 
•'tliat a ^erf short distance must be chosen, or the object 
. ^will escape. At from twenty-five to forly yards, game 
«ught to be killed fairly, in a sportsaan-like manner ; 
' that is, it should instantly fall, and require no exertkm 
fitter on the part of the sportsman or the dog to secure 
lit; but when long and random shots are made, it is no 
•disgrace if the animal be only wounded. If a cross shot 
^ehould be made at a partridge, at the distance of fifty yards, 
:et wiU be necessary to level at ieast a foot before the head 
'4kf the bird ; considend>1e elevation shouM be used in long 
.'distances, as the shot has but « short point blank ranges 
beyond which it will bend; or describeihe curve of a para- 
ilK>la, to speak more scienkfficaHy. Supposing a hare to 
.i«on in a strait line, i^ at Ihe distance of thirty yards^ 
ihe aim is levelled at the ears^ she wiU most likely be struck 
-fin the buttocks; and if her legs remain unhurt she will 
^a8cape:<«»aharediould always, if possible, be struck in 
•the head, which instantly stops her; if ^e be wounded in 
Jibe .body she sriU frequently get away ; and many in- 
fltances.are kiMiwn.of these animals, after having received 
A mortal wound in the body, to run with the utmost qieed, 
•in the agonies of death, evtti for a miie !»I recoUeet 
i«hooting a hare^ whidi fell instantly :-»I re-loaded, and 
don going to take hold of. her, she sprung up and darted 
«way with the rapidity, of lightning : she dropped, however, 
jifter running acrross fhree fidd»-4orise no inore. 

A hi^ wind isjHippoeedto ben4'ihe diot ; but diii^ ftr 
ilfae most part, is a mistaken notion: aingh wind will un- 
^estionably prevent the fowling-pieoe being hdd steadiljr, 
JnH It Cf» h«re lit4e into^nce on the shat» eo J!<ing ee 



tviicieiilfbfceniiidlmtokiUa^artridgeb Oooddiver^^ 
however, cannot be expected in wind j weether, ea the bifde 
will not lie; nor is tbe eet of shooting pleasant, since the* 
flash from the pan wiU most lihelf be blown intfaespert*' • 
man's facet 

Agentlemaoi»of thenam^of Jacksoh, Tcry w^koowii. 
to the writer, alwajs carried hu gun eockedl he was entboNr ' 
siastically fond of shooting ; but could never be penuodedl ^ 
from this abfeurd andyery dangerous practice; and tbeugb 
he aometinies killed a Few lMrds» he never became a g<ee<i 
shot This custom wasanoutragetq[Mm cdmmonsensef asid 
I trust will for ever remain a solitary instance :**tfae dan* 
ger of It is too olmous to need illustration. To re&ste thtf 
dreadful accidents which hate occurred in shooting within 
the last twentf years windd fill a considerable space ; but 
as tbey are not either etoential or necessary to this work, I 
shall merely observe, that I never yet heard of one which 
did not arise from ne^ect or inattention; In fact, without 
proper attentton, shooting b altogethef a dangerousamuse^ 
ment, and is attended with more fatal accidents than any 
other field diversion; but it requires no very extraordinary* 
care to render it otherwise; and thus enjoy, vrith perfect 
safety, a recreation rendered doubly deli^tful when pro^ 
perly pursued. Though cocking is not requisite till the; 
gskme rises» yet^ if the culpable inipatience of the too eager • 
sportsman should have urged him to cock, and no object 
present itself for a shilt, let the cock be instantly let down ; 
in doing which, suffer it to passbeyoild the half-cock, bring 
it back, and thus both hear and feel it tell into the proper 
nick, keeping the mukile, all the timfe, sufficiently elevated 
to prevent mischief should the cock slip and dius discharge > 
the piece. * 

It.wm easily be conceived that a double is infinite^ 
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fattcelof adkmUegiin wSl «mmIu«» Iooma «ie shot in 
the odMr; la i^lqfliiiig, tlwref««, alwATi cxai^iBe tlas 
hmHbv ^U«^ nqr be 4eM widwiit inoMmBieMe, %]r 
|>uttiiig the ram-rod into the opposite barrel, while y«« 
|MBr llie dbet ibId that 'whidi hw joit faeeD dhdaa^god, 
Hie tciggen of ft douUe gun (if tiro we vied, which is 
gODanllj Ae oee, at ifae meduuum ia mora eampleK lor 
onc^ and more liable to he out of rqpair) ehoidA m^pxum, 
aa aearlf as poadble, themmo degree of Ibtooe to disdiaigei 
at a oomidcmhfe ino^mlily, hi this reqpeot, wiH he Tory 
tmpleaaant, if net daitferous; the aame remaiki will ap« 
|il]r, lhoii|^ In a leis degree, where diOlHieat guasase uaedk 
\niflva a dooUa-gun is iiae4 hofli lochs dumkl never be 
tsached at the aama tfana, leatthe firing of one ahoidd, hgr 
any mrani, canse tiw diadiaary of the odier. If a second 
■hot be likely «o freaent tlseli^ there wMl be aiiliiciciit tune 
la take the fb#fing«pieoe firnm the shoulder, and prepare 
far it ■ODQi'dk^ly. It is of no ooasaquenoa which battel 
is fired firsb—the conrenieacenf ihb draimetancedapenda 
«irtirely topoii habft, though ^ laft barrel, I beEeve^ ia 
Igenerally pi^ f erred for the firrt shot^^In tfiart, shooting, 
tttSA other amuaennnts, requires a steady hand, as wdl 
ia ftiMeady eye, a ood bead, and philosophic patience; nor 
can any great proficiency be made in the science, t^ aH 
alarm and trepidaftaon are «ompletdy overcome. 

Some impetuous sportmBen, when diooting in oompaqy, 
in their aagemew to obtain the first sbot^ are apt to trans- 
gress thefaounds of politeness. A person dmuld net ihoot 
aiaraas, but watt till a bird rises on his own aide; if oid^ 
one rise, it should belong to the gentleman on whose 
side it rose. If two shooters fire at the same Mrd, both 
mey clflimit;--4f onehi^[^at6beaBiadiffia^wtfihet,be 
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la sure to daim the bird :^ui UluitratioB, I lunre to ob- . 
serve, that two of my frienda, Mr. B. and Mr. S ; the for« 
mer a good shots the latter a very indifierent tnarkwnaa 
indeed, arising from the habit he had contracted of shut- 
ting both his eyes when he puUed the trigger-*-were shoot- 
ing in company. Upon coming to a point, the birds rose^ 
and Mr. S. by one of those fortunate accidents which sel- 
dom occur, killed two birds. Mr. B« killed one immedi- 
ately after, just as Mr. S. opened his eyes, perfectly uncon« 
icious of having killed two himself; but observing the fall 
of Mr. B.'s bird, instantly claimed it most unequivocally* 
Very well, (said Mr. B.) if you have killed that bird, I 
must have knocked down the other two^ and with good- 
natured derision, he deliberately picked up and bagged 



In beating, much more attention should be paid to the 
particular Piamination of every probable spot, than tra- 
tersing a great extent of country. ▲ hare will frequently 
suffer a person to pass within a yard of her without stir- 
ting; and birds will occasionally lie so do^e, as to bo 
idmost trod uppn before they rise: if tiie sportsmaa 
remains stationary for a short perio4 it will sometimea 
^ause game to spring, whidi would otherwise have been 
Itassed. Covers cannot be too well beat, pazttcularly 
where j^easants are expected ; but let me admonish the 
ifaooter never to strike a bosh with his fowling piece. By. 
tasing the butt end for this purpose^ the piece npay l^e fire4 
by thebrambles ; if the mussle is i^ed, the shot may bo 
lost, or 80 loosened as to cause the bunting of the barrel 
^hen next, fired. It is very adyisable to tiW^ne occasion- 
ally whether Uie shot has moved. 

On getting throuj^ a hedge, every precaution should 
be used to prevent an acddental diachaige; and, indeed 
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wlwiMfcr ib0 fowling-pieoe has been taken fimn the ptxA^ 
tion in which it is generally canf dd, it will not be amiss ti^ 
obserte, whether by any means It htm become cocked. 

Some prefer a green shooting jacket; others a brown : 
I think it a matter of perfect indifference ; though I hate 
no hesitation in recommending strong doth gaitenrof 
leggings, in preference to leather, as the latter are very 
unpleasant when wet ; while the former are a sufficient pr<K 
tection against thorns, and in every respect morecomfort- 
iA>le than leather. 

Horses asie sometimes used in partridge shdotln|( ; 1^ 
John Shelly generally rides ; and where servants attend, 
it may be pleasant enough, and must certainly diminish 
the fatigue; bnt Wfthotit the requisite attendants, in « 
strongly indoaed country, I am disponed to think, a horstf 
or a poney will be found an inoonTenience rather tluui 
otherwise^ 

In a grans shooting eictntioo, the sportsman shouU 
pl^vide himself not only With a complete api>aratns fo^ 
cleaning his fowling* piece; but be prepared alsdfor anf 
jlccident : — ^if, for instance, a cock happen to break, he 
may find much difficulty ih procuring another. Fowling- 
pieces arfe frequently made with tWo barrels to fit the sami 
stock, as Well as two lodes, (double*gtm, four of each) stf 
that, if etpence is no object, a sportsmah tnay pro?idt 
himself very amply* For traTdling, a gig, With a bottom 
fk>ntrived to carry thfe dogs (which are now tery common) 
will be found the most convenient vehicle; and is, in fact, 
admirably adapted for any shooting excursion, where the 
scene cf action is distant a few miles, since the dogs are 
thus spired the extra labour of running the journey on A 
hardroadi 
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To keep the Fawling^pieee from Jhu/.^— Suet nm intd 
the inside of the barrel, will, no doubt, prevent rust; but» 
if^ on the expiration of the shooting season, the fowlingi- 
piece is well cleaned, and placed in a dry situation, it will 
renuun umnjured for six weeks or two months at least ; 
when It may be lubbed with a little oily tow or flannel* 
and sustain no hijury for a similar period. Very little 
trouble attends this method, nor is there any other equal 
to it. Various recipes might be given for browning barrels ; 
Ihe sportsman had better refer this operation to the gun- 
smith :— >it win not only be less trouble, but less expence^ 
and the work more neatly executed. If the barrel be * 
rubbed with oily tow eyerj time it is cleaned, the browning 
rtfll disappear, it is true ; but it wHl not assume a dazzling 
tn-ightness sufficient to present any objection in shooting ; 
and, on this account, re-browning appears to me unnecea- 
•ary. 

Meceiptsjbr making Shoes resist JFater.-^Half a pound 
i»f tallow, four ounces of hog*s lard, four ounces turpen* 
tine, two ounces of bees* wax, and two ounces of olive oil ; 
the whole to be melted together over a fire^ during whi«fa 
time it should be frequently stirred. 

Jnother^'-^One pint of linseed oil, half a pound of mut* 
ton suet, eight ounces of bees* wax, and one pennyworth 
of rosin : the whole to be boiled together. 

Jnoiher^^^lf the shoes are new, take half a pound of 
bees* wax, a quarter of a pound of rosin, and one pound 
of rendered tallow : to be boiled well together, and should 
l»e wanned before using. 
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CF TH£ FO&EST LAW& 

As a passion for the chase i^ipean almost coeval wtlib 
human existence, so we find, at tbc earliest pefiods of cin* 
lixatioo, a jealous ^listincuon mailed the priTilege of 
hunting ; and, at length, positive laws were enacted, by 
which the chaae became « sort of monopoly, appropriated 
to the use or "Aie pleasure of those, wbo» either from btrtii 
or fortune^ had attained a pre-eminence among their fel- 
low-beings. At lemote ages, ^en lire arms were un- 
known, and the pursuit of lions, tigers, &c. was attendedl 
with great dangor, he who first pierced any lerociotts beasl 
with hb javeUn, acquired the most honourable distinction : 
thus, in the royal huntii^ parties of the Fersians, and 
other Oriental nations, it was so contriyed aa to give tb* 
monarch an opportunity of throwing the first javelin : in- 
deed, so jealous were the easttra despots of this prinlcgev 
that any innovation was punished with great aeverity, • 
Jffflsonius, the nephew of Odenathus (husband of the beau- 
tiful and celetoated Zenobia, gueen of Fahnyra) presuaw 

' ing to Ihrow his javelin att a tion before bis unde, waa 
disgraced and imprisoned ; but no sooner recovered bin 
liberty, than he assassinated Odenathus. 

The Romans appear to have delighted in bunting (it 
the term can be sUowed) of a ver; difi%rent desoriptifm, vic» 
Ibey procured great numbers of wild beasts and birds from 
the East, which were driven promiscuous^ into the Circus^ 
and exhibited to the view of the people^ tearing each other 
to pieces ; while the emperor* CMnmodus, and several of bia 

* hnperial brethren, ctodescended, on these occadons, to aslo* 
nish the spectatorsby a display of their skill in an^ery. Theaa 
masters of the world, however, were specially provided witli 
such sttiiatioB% tba^ vrfaile they attempted to traatfix a pan^ 



teeth nor dMTt ia Wi dflftoM. BntJ^oeMtcNr Qrale I^Mi 
weiv onkiMnni at tlrft peewd ; aad tfaoogh fMnrtrUgw and 
hvM were sMit probflbif in cxislnee^ no spicwl itatutet 
wero enaclMl fiv their pHteetion. 

Alker • lapio €# tomo oenturici^ dio Roman • m pii y aa 
annihilated t^ iIm bailiarians of the tiordi ; «ho» cmergiqg 
tfnengfa die dark fiaeertaoT Ocnnany, at length ettahlkbed 
Acmsdvea in the moveeulliTatad parts of Eovep^- and 
iatrodttoad the fcudal sjrttem, to which the petty ataiai of 
Oetfmany bear a linnt Meeatdaace. IImm baibariaM 
arare ^otcraed ftf a nunher ef warlike prinoea, but wet% 
■ ef t f ihele w , cmtreaMljr jealont of their n^u, and poe* 
aaand a gcneraus liborty ntifaiown to their civifiaed nelgii« 
beiin» and perfaapa inoenpatihle widi the cstreme refine* 
'Menta of die most poHihed etaie ef aodety^ Huntem 
AomncceiB^ as weQ aa choiee» with their eenqnesu thig^ 
terhdilecd a pasdoB te the chase.; and when theh- sub* 
airttfoco no km|^ -depended tqma tlM pursuit of wild 
$BBboA, llMy ibilowed the chaie aa an amnscntnt, and 
hence originated hnrs Ibr the preservation of f^aft hii 
iince been known midcr the denomination of Came* 

Nothing M certainly known of dM state of Btitain priet 
U die time of Jniins C«Mur, tbongh fitde doufac «an ha 
entertained, diaft th« nannara and cnstoms of the aneieitt 
Britons werosfakilar to thoseof die barfaariaas ef GcmMny 
and the North $ bat, as die pre press of eitlliaadon supeiy 
faded theprecariona Mbsisteojeof tiiechsM, the nieesdty 
Ibr hnnting ccaned, diei^^ the incUnation remained an* 
abated ; and, therefcra, what ia the drat instance was in* 
daced by the imper i ous w a nU of human natare» became at 
kngdi a Hitnitam te the chieftaiaa and aien af ^cma, 
W9 
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Id Ibis eomitiyy whi A firart^ Wwcvciv ■•ilMimiT mnS 
t wMi ihibtmitmmtii&ln dltririimilgr CMUti^ lUi4l 

■ iM_MjMljnil.Bi.f-i Ik* Mrmt^aii '^k» JA«ij«M^«^ 

JUii%i«c^ ■klMrt.l^D MtMiiaM«r«ny initial ««Umm» 

Mieljr'to nlM iMmmi -df ^A* Bantv <»<bi' ■ngMljiy ««m 
libtolntaiy, %■» 'Moiie ^tywa hiwlj, Owi tfittiii^ MiuMS 
toyil^, i«mKllii%,iiiinlMifiaft<tf AevHMKdli^tedcMk 

IM ^Ui^of Ids iidtamfy* i«MBiMi «w q^eMAw^ 
Mtion of^Cnmta Hm #Pit lilhurfrti «r A* 'Jwin, H 

yior Mils ; did»Wk IWvncSttMM AimllWIiMl^ffdiwg 
!«#■ wai b»b<di^iuifny li iBiliniTllMi, t.^wiitiinia 
«Mdi no Hvthtr cpoh«y Ibv iMtf iatvMueii«i4«» 
Tlmm av* tfa0*GiMtitati«n, or !:»»» oT^llwilhiiMWi Wiiifc 

Mftke'flAd luiaHfch, tiuiftlMi fwite Adh>rtl<ilhi dto— 
to all th« divMct eT Eii^lrirf, «i< tlM('e««ry oMldlv 



1. Tlicf« dukD be^ from ieaccfoitls four, tmt oftfielwil 
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(whom tli« EagMih «aU jpogcnedl} cciilftuaJ in cv4if 
jfc of iuet ^ iy kimdon, to ditttibute JHilie% togotfier 
«itli dM pmkbmun^ MtotliB lairtiOTt'tff ttba ibrMl^ toaH 

fi. n««-clnlllwiiadir«««r7MMof *Mtk:lb«r«ito£ 
ite ibmUU (MrtttT ■Mi<vhom lb* KagUdi odl OaqicgMri^ 
.•ad tito DHM%7iM^g nan) pUoM» ^tlha^itoll triw iijpoA 
diiM fhtf— and iteifiarwall aftflM^wtavtiia tmlfaoi^ 
4flaw cdW«4«M0d«B^ 

I. A|^aadara»ciy.«MartliMi^ AdntetwooTihi 
asMMr tori af aan, arftan tha Baglidi «eatt tioa ifM»< 
;4h«a iiiatt talia aaw of Aa aatdaoa and vcri by ai^t; aad 
aihir atrtila ndlN^ i(«»r nitiad Aiania^ m 



4. Ata a«i^<aM afiha dWaf flMi» «rii^Ma«a*i» «h4l 
taaa avarrybar atat'df abr ward (wblch tba Eoglkb cttt 
•ViibfiM) aifa hoiMik «ba MM aMi a baddlib tha atbir witib> 
-latttf ^aidariL iif Jmaai, naa htad fjba^ w^ iblabi' aai 
«*ahaiidM ASliagabf •itaai^ 

5» £««7 ana of tha auddla tart oTshmm, ariigMM^ 
, dMtteM^ ^a* dbttld^ latfd M^ahUliact tf 



' '€• EM^am$ af tta amnbr jwt-af -laah^ mi 
.Ma lanca, aaa cra«-baow, and flAat* abiHiaga bf ahatb 

7/ "flfaM aU of thMBk <te ^Mwtt drfcf naa 4tf iitfrd«RM% 
<«iddla lort of meD ar ■ ^aw Ur » and lanaair aart bf mttk 
itm fawiiaK^ ^hall ^ ftaa and 411H Aaaa all ptododfA 
^attttBB^ ahd ^ayblw viaKr(whldi «ba SagHrfi ddl 
^Miiidiad la^> aadiirM'aa «dk« lialittitin iha HNipi 
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mmmtMm, (ivWcb tte Eb|^ catt wmMl) Md Mot 
^ fordgtt pliinti. 

8. That liMcmiiw of the middle aott of mcD or TCgawdU 
<n» and tfao aioMior toit of mes or fof«>ten» aad tbcir 
corrteikmib •• woU criminal aa ctvil, ahaU ba adjndgai 
•nd deddad by Aa providanl wiadom and diacrctioB of tbft 
abitf man or ta i daror a . But the anormitiaa of tlio cidaf 
manor verdaroi% if any wanA ihaU ba^ we ourwHea will 
cnuaa to be j^niahad according to our royal diapUaaura. 

9i Tbaio four (diiaf men, or verdafora) ihaU have « 
Myal power, (aaving in our pmmnce) and Ibnrtimea ia 
dtc year the general dcmonstrationa of the forest, and tim 
Ihrfaitnrea of vert and veniaon {which the EngjUsih call 
madichunt) where they ahall aU of them hold claim, or 
diallenge of any thing touching die foraat, and ahall go tu 
• thraafold judgment (which the EngUshcaagang fiudai) 
and thua the threefold judgment ihaU be obtained; thu 
party ahatt take with him ive oOiciib and he^himarif ^baB 
make the ahA, and aoby awearing, heahaHobtain nthiu^ 
Ibid judgment or triple oadi. But the puiieation of fii% 
«r fiery ordalc^ ahall be by no BMana admitted, unlcaa In 
■uch caaea where the nahad truth cannot otherwiic bo 



la Whoaoevcrahaltoflbranyviolonoatotheabiofme^ 
or Tf rdcrora of my forert, if he be free, he shall loao hie 
Hhcrty. and all that be hath ; and if ha be nnHrnn, fafa 
ri|^ hand ^ball be out off. 

II. If cither of them •ihalloAmdagaiA^iBtholikecM^ 
1^ ahall be guilty of death. 

19. In like manner. H any pcrMn shall contend in auil 
with one of tlie chief UMO or vcrdcffcn^h^dMtttelUtlo 
«ie king as modi •■ Iw it ivurth. 



}9. If tsg fmmx lUl iMMk the fmm bdbrt the totd- 
'Skb •oitofiiiea.orrcigttdaBofthefQffatiiMiiiaUpay «> 

14. If aajr^cnoB dMll k« taken •ffimaiiig In «lie foreil, 
ke shall wfibr punishmeat aocotdiag t»lhe ukaaincr aild 
^foatiiy of his offence. 

15. ThepunUnnentaadfivfekaittfaiandtlw^toeand 
the now «f n fimnan ind one thm it not fr«% of a mast^ 
nndof • senwiti ef enedMCisknoermalidof ooethat k 
not known; mt ehall ^the vnnligameiit of cauaesp eitliir 
«l?a or crimina], of the IMats of Oe forart% and of tbe 
^wyal beaata of thewert and <if ibe ^aniien, ke one and flb 

saoie: fortbecdmeofhniilii^hasbcenofoldfc|iuled(an4 
not nndeaerfedlj) aauoffH the greatest offteces thai cou]ii 
be committed in the forest; but that of Tert is esteemed io 
Jltti(i»nnd tekiat (enaqpiaalt ia a biencb ofonrroyatchase) 
Jtatour€iniefittflionoff4»i«stlai»sdoth scarcely take no- 
. tilse of it; novMhdesi^ he^ that oAnds thefein, is gi^ 
Otf i»e of the trespessea of the forest. 

!€• IfanyCneeman ehaU^xmne or bnnt nbeastof llib 
Cttreet,niihercaattail3r«r sriHiiUy, sothatby the sWillHelB 
4tf the coune> the beast dolii pant, and is put not of breath^; 
anch freettbn l^lSk forfeit ten sfailUngs; and if he be not n 
ilnenian,beahaU£M«aitdanUe; bulltfae be n bOMifiia% 
heshaUkMeldsskin. 

• IT. But if ntfoja] beiiBtbekiU^by aay ^ ^b«n> the 
.«eemnn ittuA kMe his ftttdoiD, th^ 06m Itiailharty, adi 
the bondman his life* 

If. MyU8hops,a«Mt8»«nd barens, dbiA&btbeclial. 
teiged for hunting in jny foeesl, emept they kiB royld 
Ibeasli ; in4 if tk^ ^ tlMj akall nMke eitasfoetkm accord* 
1^ t6my^lenmebi«Miontkiigiiiiigtbecctttia^ 
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19. I win thai 9fmj Irttmni miij, m 1m plwwth, h$im 
and take vcnitoii or vert, upon bit owa gromuK «r in Ui 
•wn field, bebg oat of my dutte ; end let eD nwo avoid 
and forbeer taking mj vanieoa or f«ttt in crerj place 
wbere it is mine. 

A fomt ii a firtoduae royiil, created by the klnj^ and 
l^y him eet apart, and eppoinfted Ibr tha generfttion, ftedp 
ing, and nourblunent of wild beem of veoery and chate^ 
and alao tor beaiti and fowls of warren ; (no saljeet 
can have^ or enjoy a Ibrast, without spcdel gnmt f^rem tha 
king^ under the great seal of England) having particular 
lawi, priviiegei» and oficeia belonging thereunto^ fortiie 
frftefvation and cnntinnanre Ifaareol^ and of the vert and 
vention theidn. 

2. It is a eircttit of groundt stored with great wood% 
and thickets for the shelter, residence, and ssftty of wild 
bMBtSi and fowls of the forest, diase» and wanen ; and ia 
also replenished with fruitful pastures, and lands Ibr their 
continual feeding and subsstence; being privil^ed to 
test, and abidatherein under the king's protection, for his 
royal pastime, diTcnion, and plessursb 

9. A forest is circumscribed, or bounded with hrremovi- 
able and iodelibla marks, maeriH and bounds, known and 
preserved either by matter of record or by preecripllon. 

4^ It consist of cigbt things, vis. 1. of soil, S. of covert, 
5. of laws, 4. conn% 5. judgss, 6. afikeis, 7. gsaoe^ 8, 



Kote, a forest is nota piaee privileged gencrelly fbr eU 
Boanner of wild beast ot folds, but only of those that aas 
of forest, chsae, and warren ; the wild heists of the forsfita 
«r beasts of vcnery, being tbeaa five aadi» other« vis. tha 
ban, the hind, the hare, the boar, and the wo!& Andak 



A Chase Of Park 1S9 

I2i«iigh Hht bart and the hind are btnte ef «h« sam* kind« 
•r species, yet, nercrtbeless, they are accounted two sevcfil 
beast^ bitfcaiua they are of two seTcral seasons for hunt- 
ing : the feeason for hunting the hart being in the sununcr» 
Biid the time for bunting the hind beginning when tha 
season of the hart is over* 

Of a frank chase^ a park, and a free>warren, what they 
icref and how they differ from each other* 

1 . A frank, or free chase, is a franchise next in degree 

linto a forest, being an open place for the keeping of gaanev 

and in that reelect something resembling it, yet with this 

difference, that a chase hath neither the same kinds of game 

in it, nor any particular laws belonging to the same^ propsr 

to a chase only ; for, whereas the beasts of forest sre the hart* 

hind, bare, boar, and wolf; the beasts of chase are none of 

diem, but other five, vis. the bmk, the doe^ the fox, the 

martern^ and the roe ; in like manner^ all offenders in a 

chase are punishable by the common law of this realm* 

and not by the forest laws. Besides, a chase hath no suck 

officers as a ferest, vis. verderol's, regarders (or rangers) 

foresters, or agistors ; nor hath it any courts of attach* 

ments, swainmote, or justice-seat appertaining thcreuntob 

all the officers belonging to a chase being only keepers^ aa 

they are called in a park, but such are termed foresters in a 

forest. 

3. As a chase is next In degree ^nto a Ibrest, and lA 
tome sort resembling it, so is a park to a chase, being in 
tasany respects the same ; for there is no diversity between 
^em, save only ^at a park is inclosed, and a chluw lies 
always open without inclosure. 

3. Lastly, the n^t firanchisie, in degree unto a park, is 
^ liberty of a firee warren ; the beasts and fowls whereof 
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ftre toKLTt Tis. the hare, the cony, the pheasant, and the par<* 
tridge, and no other (being such as may be taken by the 
iong-winged ha^ks, according to Budwus} for as a forest 
ia the highest and greatest in dignity of all frahchises, s<^ 
it dodi surpass them all for eitent and oomprehensiTenea^ 
iocluding iii it a frank chasc» a park, and a warren ; for' 
^hidi retsoti, the beasts of chase, and the beasts and fowl» 
of warren, ai^ as much privileged irithin the forest^ as the 
beasts of forest are; etery fotest being in itself a chase^' 
though a chase be not a forest, but a part of it; and so 
the like may be said of a park and a warren : and therefore 
the hunting, htuting, or killing any of the beests or fowls 
of chase, park, or warren, within the limits of the Ibresl, is 
a trespass of the foiest, onty punishable by the la#s of the 
forest, alid not otherwise. 

And becaii^e the la^s teade for the preservation and 
tontinuance of Ibl^sts, and puiiieus theteof, and the vert^ 
tenison, and fowls therein, are particularly i^ppllcable unto^ 
fend only proper for forests, and no other places; there<» 
fore we shall begin ^th a brief account of the laws thai 
i'elate to the king's forests only, and afterwards proceed t& 
discoutse of such other laws, as have been nnce made fot 
fveservaHon of the gaine of hunting, hawking, fishing, and 
Ibwiing, in the chases, parks, warrens, woods, or other 
grounds, fisheries, or vitaries, tiritfain England and tValei^ 
belonging to tbe subject* 

()fthe ForeU Laws in getieroL 

tt Is i^eported by andeht historians, that forests bavt 
been altrajrs in this kingdom from the first time that the 
tame was Inhabited ; and the author of Concordantia His* 
toriarum tells us, that Gurguntitis, the son of Be^yn, • 
king of this Island, did make certain forests, for his plea- 
^easint^ in Wiltchire; and that divers other kings have 
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dtattei^like,«iiicelibtiiiie. Wliidi forart% dit kbgt of 
tiis refthn have always mlaldded and preserved (with 
dNcTs privileges and laws appropriated thereunto) as placet' 
of pleasure and delight Ibr tbefa- royal pasttot and diver- 
iidn. 

And when it happened that any ofibiders entered inl* 
those privileged phiees, and committed any trespass Oiero* 
In. tiicy bad very severe punishments inflicted upon tben^ 
according to the laws then in force, which were very griev* 
oils and altogether ancertatn, according to Aa arbitral;^ 
and unlimited will of the king : and thus those |awa wera 
ei^ecuted, and their punishments continued* until aboiH 
tfie year lOie, when Canutus, the Dana, became lung of 
tHis realm ; who, delighting much in forests* did ettabliA' 
certain laws, or constitutions, peculiar only lo forestSi Bf 
which it appears, that before his timeb all wild beasts aoi 
birds were only the lungs, and that no otiier perscni mighH 
Idn or hurt them ; the kings of England having, by their 
prerogative royal, a right and privil<^ in such tilings aa 
mme of their suljects could cballeoge an^ property Jjq^ 
and sudi were then said to be the king's^ as wil^ i>«**l|k^ 
birds, &c in whose lands or Crouds soever they were found* ' 
Whereupon the said Canutus made a law, that every frea* 
man might, at his pleasure, have and take bis own vett 
and venison, or hunt upon bis own ground, or in his owa 
Mds, being out of the king's chase ; but that all men 
should foibear to have or take the king's vert or game ia 
•very place where hL highnew should have the same. 

AT»o, it appears, by the laws of St. Edward, the Con* 
Ibstor, that he did confirm the said law of Canutus, by a 
aitoction made in his tiaM, to this effect :<^That it should 
be lawful for every one of his hubjectA to enjoy the benefin 
at his o«rn hunting, that he could any way have or maka 
s 



io his own l8iidi» woodfb or fieUU ; «• tbat be did fi w tm i 

•o hunt the king*s gpinc in bis highness** forests, or other 
inrivileged places, on pain of losing his lile for such ofiencb 
Which hiws were afterwards confirmed by William the 
Conqueior, as appears in the S7th chapter of the booki 
wherein hu laws were colk-cted and digested; and so were 
contiiiued by him all his timet 

After whose death, William Rufus, his son, in like 
Vanner continued the same laws during bis Ufe» 

And after his death, king Henry the first, his brothel^ 
■ucceeding him to the crown, by his charter, confirmed all 
tfie laws of the forest made by St. F dward the Confessor* 
mt appears by the bi)ok. kept in the Exchequer, called Li- 
ber Rubrus, cap. 1. l.egum Suarum : which laws of tbo 
forest so continued during all the life-time of the said 
Uf nry the first» 

After whose decease, king Stephen, by bis chatter con* 
finned all the said laws, privileges, and customs granted 
by St. Edward t))e Confessor, and Henry the first, and 
continued the same during his life* 

AAer whose death, king Henry the second succeeding 
him, did, by his general charter, confirm the aforesaid 
laws of the forest in many particulars, but not witliout 
great alterations and additrons. For Le doth, in and by 
bis said charter, recite and declare the nature of the laws 
of the lorest, and in what sense they were Ukeu and usi:d^ 
or h(.w interpreted or construed in times past, and where* 
in they do difier from the common law of the kingdom ; 
and that the kings of England before that time, and he 
himself, even then, naght make a forest in any place of th^ 
realm, where they or he pleased, as well in the lands and 
inheritances of any of their or lus subjects, as in their or 
hii own demeittn lands. Which unlimitedand unaccouat* 
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•U* fWWtr, ckisicd by die kings of RngUnd in thoak 
liiiiefl) by colour of the forest laws, over the birth* righ% 
Bnd inheritancefl df their subjects, was « mi^^ty ami iiu 
supportable grSeVance to those whose lands were so affoiw 
titedl ; their pastures and the profits of ^eir lands heing 
4lMMi devoured by the king's wild beasts of his foresii^ 
'witfiout any recompenee (br the same. 

The punishmeuts for offl^nces against the forest laiis 
weM often eicee^Ung gre^ for a small offence, and tl& 
forfeiture according to the king's pleasure, not regarding 
Ihe qtianlfty of the treipas^ tkor according to the course of 
-flie common law. '•'** 

' Wfajcb rigorous ekccadon of the fbrest lairs conttilillK 
during the life of Heofy the second, and both the reignlt 
•f Richard the first and king'Jdin; every one of whidi 
kings <tid daity incr«as« «hoae o pp i e a a ioos, by making moi^ 
•Dew forests in die lands of tbdr subjects, to their greit 
-fanpoverishmeirt. '^ 

' And ilHs miscbief was not at all remedied until Hi* 
making of Charu de Foresta by Henry the third, pub^ 
Ushed in the ninth year of his reign, which was afterward 
confirmed and enlarged by Edward tiie first, his son; 
whereby it is provided, ibat all forests that Hen« 0. BSOu 
1. and king John bad forested and made of the land, mei^ 
dows, pastures, or woods <if anf of their subjects (befaig 
not the demeam lands of the crown) should be dlsatfor- 
csted again. For those three kings last nicntkmed, hid 
(in their times) afforested somudiof their subjects* landi^ 
lbat*^e greatest part of <lie kingdom was than converted 
into forests. 

J'efvti CouHt, f c^— Tbere be thfee prindpal courts 
vsually kept for matters of the forest, vis. the court of at-* 
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tfie lord iwitict in jajn.vi Ibc fonfitr oOM the jtirtif 
Mat; being each of ibcm of* aeffml 9mi4iKtimA tmtnrm* 

Th« court of atyichineiito it tlWfSMNii aMwht of tkftm 
A for therein tboolBceri do notlufK but reciivo tko (H^ 
tKhmratt of tht fotcrtvr^ ami «ovol thon in tb«-v«rdam» 
foUb> that they may bo fn laadinoM j^pinil Ao tiano^M 
Ibecoort of awainmota. b. k«pCi and fiir that tbia cpwt 
janaot detennina anj oApoa «r U m § ut » if 4bt vate 
Jbeftof be above 4d. 

Kdt in defrea abi^ft.tba Mnit of attaebmasti. la tb« 
court of iwainmote, thougb noch inferior to tbe juatifstK 
jfatiaf.tbefoKit; Ibr wbtn tbo paawntaMOta of tba (oufi 
of attachments and tbo court of awainmoio bavo bad tinrfr 
jvoccedinc«» according to thoaanaaa and laiva of ibe forori^ 
JWt cannot tbo aourl of mraimnflle datmrmino ll 
aa t ta a iinoa for vasf-^ffmem conftNoed in ^icfa 
mentSk or give judgment thereupon (other than t» prO- 
4wnnoa them aaimoted.) But. cutii prNantmrnta and 
joinrictiont muet bo deKTwed in to the bird jurtiOe jk 
ipraof the ibrait, tbeoouftof Jttitieo««nt, onthefirrt dagf 
of ntti^g of tfae laid oaurt, when the lame are called lor* 
naierdtug to the lava and ordtnaaoea of the Ibreat : tbo 
Miainniote is a court unto which all the fcaaboUerawitlda 
4ba forait do owe suit ond aervioa» 

Tht next is the most •upremocowrt of the ibieat, cnttad 
ttbo justiea seat, , or general sessiona» wherein the Imd 
. chief jusdocb or lord justice doth sit ; for unto him ft 
•nly belongs tagive judgment in this court of all cttk^eea, 
and to assess fines, and punish offenders, this court being 
as the fountain head, unto which the other court of attaqh* 
, owainmotp are but (as It wore), two oooduiit 
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fipcs to eoBfcy the iiuitt«r and ciowi of tbo fow i t, thol 
fnan thence judgmeiit wKf be had, and gtven thcieopoo* 

ne office of lord diicf justice of the forest, is a place 
of great hooonr and authority, neeuted always by some of 
the chieftsl of the nobility, who is of the king's prity 
eoundL When he is isade lord duef justice in eyre of 
the foiest by tiie king's special eommisaon he hath, by 
diet means, as great authority as any jostifle of oyer and 
tormincr hath to hear and determine matters of common 
hwr, if not greater : iat then he may punish aU trespessct 
and ofibnces of the forest aoeording to the laws of tfao 
swifi and may hear end determine eU daims touching the 
libsities and franchises wMuD the fioKst, as to such as haiFO 
paiks^. warrens, Ac. therein ; also of them that daim to 
bo ngBok of sMuKs and purprsstnres^ or of sndi as do daim 
laels, hnodiods, goods of felons, fiigilives and outlaws^ 
iBlo** da se^ waifs, eatmys, deodaada, and such like immu* 
■Mae, a^d other hbevties wMiitt Ihe teest, as likewise oC 
such persons that daim to kill baies^ and other beasfei of 
diase and wanen witiiin Ao forest. 

Ho haih also an absohite autlMNity to determine aU ofr 
) within the forest, eMier of vert or Yeni^o&; te. 
diall not bo delirminffd before any other 
juMioee, eaeept eodi ae are appomted by commission on? 
dcr the great ssal, to aid and assist him in the esfcutim 
Md peitemanee of Ua office. 

When the jusdces of the fernt hare obtained thfiK 
oommiadon ler heldiaig the eoort of jostice seat of the 
teast, they make oat thcur pneepft to the sheriff of tl# 
I the finest lics^ end the justice seel is kq^ 
phim to summott aU the prdates, nobiUty, 
, and fireaheidsrs ttiot have kods wii^ 
a « 
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kg* four mm tod *vev«^aiid ontof 0v«ry boravf^ tw d lf 
kwfuloMn; sndall pcnoos tiistclaim to lioldplMftof 
tiie Ibmi Mbra the jurticm ; to appear (Mcfa • dbf Mi 
place) befbve A# jualiec m epv of thefoKBt 4Mr hit dcpotfy 
to hear and dcraach thiogt aa appertain to the pleas of Aa 
fbrett. And likewiw that the laid dieriffdo makopio* 
damatfon In all boronghi, and other towns, fidi% marhat^ 
and other public ph^ea throagfaout hia bailiwiek, ibtd aU 
pertona who daim to have ntf libvtie% ft anriiiiea , ^er 
ftee-aiitomiefthefor«it»itt8ybethera^ at the taaie tiaa 
and places to make good their daina ; and that dl pe»» 
aont a t tached, dnce the laat coatt» torching varft or ireai* 
ion, and their pledgea and maiapemon, w^bo had • daf 
given then unti] thia cemtftr their appeawnee^ be theto 
ebo to etand to, and abide Ae judgBMnt of tho aeort j-nnd 
tfiar tibe iheffiff be there with hia heiiifl% tai wectti —eh 
I aa eppettain to hia oAee» aideertiiy ihojnatieaaf 



mdi peraeBB aa h«ve any mfldenft wanant e^ amhwihi 
by chafttr or grant ftMDhianafjci^, €NrldaanoaitotB,aMp 
only hunt endhaiwkwiditethelbfeityaiidnoolhevt «1» 
ill fschpefftons at haiw any hnrftil ddm alitfwed iai«yn^ 
in respect toany grant to hunt or hnwi^wlttn»lhin Ihiaa^ 
laay use Ae eame acoondingl^. 

Biert if any knight, cifBire^ or centfenan, dblb4wiil 
HKhitt Oie regatd of the^smit, and be lead 'Of^the manet 
diere, yet he may not fawnt or hawk dicfain, mm t m /^km 
hathaUn^Uehimi lar ee doing diowed Urn in 4faaeyiai 
aaalbretoid; %(MHne, bythelawa«f «helb»Mi^«nopetoai 
may hunt or bawfc within' any part of the forest that is 
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i«w«igwd 9i tiM ibrait, rtMragh it be witbiii ftift 
oim iee, eicef* hehsdi a mffidentwammt so to do : and, 
tf icrefae , Umjt musi fofbcar to kont or hawk in their own 
gRNUidi^ if thajr be witfun the regard €4 the forett; because 
it ia a^vetpaMof the fBreH to to do, wdees they have good 

But by the diarter of the ftirest^ anno. 9 H. % cap. 1 1, 
eveiy aicb-btflhop^ bishop, eail, or baron, eoming to the 
king by his eoumandment, and pasting fliroagh- any of 
hia majesty's fbrests, it shall be lawfVit ibr any audi pro- 
krte^ OT peer, td kill one or twoof the king's deer therem, 
bythe^iew ^the forester, if he be present, or otherwise 
GBUse ahom to be blown ibrhini, that be may seem not t* 
Meal the king** deer. And theeamn they may do in their 
ictnHi home from the king. By which ■ it appears, thni 
fhose prdtetes and 'peers hafr^ by tibe said charter, a lawftd 
Hoense tohmit in the king's forests,' but yet with Ais re* 
aCrictioDf that such pnhrte, or nobleman, mnst be sent fbt 
bytheking. 8. Hemus^be an atdwbishop, orbfahop^ 
««rl, or baron. ^& Soefa hunting must be made by Aevieir 
ofthelbreeinr. 4^ If the forester be abseM, ahem nnitl 
bablswn. 

nan, •» to the Kcettna to hunt or hnwk i« die Uttg^ 
» pariu, or wanvns, Aeae things on^ to bt 
!•' ilipw BDch' licenses oiu|pit to -be used. *S« 
The dUference' b e t w e e n alieettse t»f pniAt^ md a lieeme 
bf plcaaure, and ^ lieense in kw, and a lieense in fbir. 

Aa to Hie* tret, 4ie king being Hie chief monardi of tlA 
wsilm (nnti> whom the govenment and rtgulation 0f 
tetsts^^nnd vadi like plaeea of royal pastime and recren^ 
"tion do prinripslly appertain) may himsdf gnnt licensee 
tdknin and hawk in any of Ms iDl|jesCy*t forests, ehaati, 



jptaka, or wttrens unto any of bis nfcjoetii aoeordlttgto kii 
foyal will and pleMUie. 

Secondly, wfaosoover halh any tpecial audiority dcrtvad 
from hit majesty in that beliid^ under the graat aeal of 
England, may in Uke aannar grant licenaei, in aonoe r^ 
tpect, and in some places, to bunt and liawk in bis majes- 
ty's foreMs, cbasea, pailu, or warrens; as tbe lord cbief 
jnstiee in eyre of tbe bing*p forest may j^ant a UceoM^ 
or give a warrant to any ooUaman» or gentleman, tbaft 
hath a manor or freefaold tbevein ; for tbe lurst to bunt . 
and bawk in bis manor, or lordship and tbe other in bif 
fredioM, according to the purport or intont <^ such grant 
or warrant* 

In bbt manner, a sulject thai is lord of n fiirest^ magr 
grant a license to whom he pleasotb to bunt and bawk v^ 
hia £Drest. But no penran can grant any license or givo 
warrant to any man to bunt and bawsk In the king's 
iof e«^ other than the king himself, or bis dA^ joati^ 
in eyre of the imst; or such other person^aa bave thf 
like autboriiy fiom tbe kin|^ by soma special g»nt to do 
Ihe same. Fer if any of tbo king's foresttam (or oUier 
officers) should attempt or presume to do the Mmo (ef 
officio ;) not only such forester (or other officor) but all 
ihoee who shall bunt or bawk with him theiek by coloiit 
of such license, or waiiant» would b^ afl trespiigaWt aq4 
liable to the punishments of the forest lav«* . ; 

Nether can any forester (or other aucb officer) bairk W 
lake any iowls of warren, as pheasants and partridgcsi 
within bis walk, in tbe forest, because his i^Boe is to pie* 
•erreand not destroy them; and therefore be cannot gnt 
or grant any warrant, or license, to another to hawk, or tako 
any fowls of wairen within hit walk or jUberty g for if ho 
dob although fa« bdd bis office by patent firom thekipi^ or 



jiit tilur pMwnn it kafli.piMtvr M y * l ti n ■■! ■ » y«»iis 
Mich act such a disuse, or abuse of bis mitborit j» thai il-4t 
<« MilB* 4>f Ibrleitute «f bk ofBea* 

. Ib liiNMM t» himter bawb witfabi a fotOTt.cbaiie, pali^ 
^srmtimxi, ther* is this «iiffar«iioe to be coosiiiervd, wbe- 
.4her midUietvae bt of ivofii or fiur pkasiite only. For a 
^fioene oC j^roit la, vrtMM anuui hath a lawful warranl to 
MXi mod curry aipagr .with btm the gama that is taken by 
bifli, cither bj huntiag or hawking in any '«>f those p l a at a 
<«bo*Oinen^ned i hut i Hctnao of ptoasura ia only wbert 
vm nut bath awnnanft to bunt ior hawk in a fiiiwit, chaai^ 
)Ac. but 4oth not t htn kif acquire any property in the gama 
7h* takea» and ao batb not aagr authority to carry away tta 
s*ine with him ; neither can ihe that bath only a Kcanseef 
^ICHiuffB, hunt or hawk with.any-moto persons in his eott» 
i9*fiy than lunitelf i but he the* bath a license of proil 
.inay hunt or hawk, with hia li^icnda and aarrantB in hb 
•«onipa«y«and can^ away with bun the gama be hntfa tah«i| 
r$a hm owft loe. 

ilfthe FmrUeu, mr FmtrtUteg^ ^ffte F«rc«li^*- A pnrtten* 
'««r pottfaUe«^ is a deenit of ground adjoining untp the 

fiwest, circumscribed indth immoveable boundaries, knovm 
^•oly by matter of record ; this compass of ground w«a 
i^«nee fioMat^ and aflierwardadisafibresicd by the perambukK 
; tioM made fat <he severing the new forasto from tiie old. 
..Shis pomndlee began atthe first after this manner, vis. 

.when kii^ Henry II. came first to be king of Bnghmd, 

ht took such great deUg^t in the forests of this kingdom* 
;4int (being net contented witli those he fbund lierc^ 

4hou|^ many and hn^ge) be began, within a few years after 
4m8 coming to theiCiDwivto>enlargediversgreat forests, and 

to afforest the lands of his suljeets, that any way were near 
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After whow dMtb, Uag Riditfd l.«ii0Of«dliig him •• 
4li* throttv. wttfain HmAmtbmt^ta^tKt^ bin coonag to tlM 
«towm began tefi»lkMr die csMayl* of Hcvty 11. hiktll^ 
, tWr, not onlj in Ibe ddighl AadfdMBm/ieiM tocAifoibiMii^ 
Imt alM> i il daily afibraaiiair tke leaHa «r liit siAjccts thai 
. any way Uy near as bia foreau; Ivy «iMna wbertof, th« 
m^giBig of foTMCa iiddMSkf increase during kia rcigii. 

AAiT wliMB4aoeaM» Uag Johoi hia broUMC^ ooningto 
Iheerown, did, la lik* naimer, aoon afterweida bagin, by 
little and little^ to f4i>UMr the eaaiplta of hiafatbcr aiad 
brother, in affoMatnig the landa of bia aal^JeclB, tbat lay aaJ^ 
' way near unto hblbMala, ao that die grpaleatpait of dw 
landa of 4he bii»gd«Bi waa become fbrofct. And thua th<gr 
, continued until die acventeendi yoak* of bia faign, at wUdi 
time* IB f0gvd tbia grievance waa not fiarticularly injmi- 
4Mia unto a aaaaU miiDbar». or ^e niaaneat yef«on% bat 
generally to all degreea of people* diTera .noUemen and 
gentlemen finding a conaonient opportunity, repaired to 
die kiag^ and beaougbt bim to grant vnio dieto, that they 
might have all those new aSbreatattona that were made 
by king Henry II* Ridiard L and himaelf, diaafforeated 
again t all which king John seamed not wiffiagto do, bat 
proauaed to giant accoidiagly, and at laat conaented lo 
. aobacfibe and aeal to aach artidea concerning the liberdea 
of the forest, vMch they dien demandedt being for the 
aaoat part, in audi aort, aa are now contained in the char- 
ter of the forest of the aaid king John, dated at Runingae> 
made, or Byrne-mead (Runnymede,) between Stainea and 
Windaor, die 15th of June^ in the 19tfa year of hia reign, 
m^JgwXt befoca any diaaffnaatatiaa was aiada upon tbia 
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hanifihiFe. 

AfWr whose death, Henry III. his eldest ioih at th« ' 
ilgftof nine years, succeeded to the throne, so that by rea** 
son of bis minority nothing was done until the ninth year 
of iiis reign, at which time tlie two charters were made^ 
Vnd confirmed by Uie said Henry III. callwd magna chart* 
andr charta de fore&ta, and caused to bv sent into every 
county tbrooghout the kingdom, to be publibhed and pro* 
claimed 

And for the better accomplishing and performing of 
those articles of charta de foresta, as concerned the disaf* 
Prestation of such woodb and lands as were afforested by 
Henry 11. Richard Land king John, the said Henry III. 
ccdered inquisitieus to be taken b> bubi»tantial juries for 
severing the new forest^ from ;th« old ; and thweupon two 
ootnmisbioners were seiit to take those inquitdtions, by 
^rtue whereof many great woods and lands were not only 
disafibrested, but improved to arable land by the owners 
thereof. So that now, after this charter thus made and 
confirmed, some of these new a§brestations were peram* 
bulated, and i^lei such inquisitions taken* the certainty wat 
made known by matter of record, which wvre the old and 
which were the new forests* Neverihi^less, the grentesl- 
part of the new afforestations were still remaining to be 
disailbrested during the life of king Henry II h 

Af^er whose decease, Edward I. his eldest 6on« sucicetedied 
him unto the crown^ who^ being of^n besought, and peti*. 
tinned, as well by the nobility as commonality ol* this kinfjp* 
dom, to confirm the aforesaid liberties, which his fatfaerv 
b^d granted, was graciously pleased to confirm the sam« 

according to bis request. An-i now all things having bete 
granted, performed, and confirmed concerning the saidtwa* 
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where delivenMl, signed, scaled, and confirmed, to Cbe i 
liiTof l^ndon, to be proclaimed, which Was accordingly 
done in bt. i aul's chuich yard, in die presence of a on* 
»erous concourse of people there met together. Where* 
upon the lords and commons soon after began to put the 
king in mind of granting con; missions to persons 6tly qu*« 
Hiied for the same, that perambulations might forthH^thbtf ' 
made of all new aAoresUtioiia, thai they might be disaf- 
forested, according to the first and third articles of chart* 
diforesta. 

Whereupon three bishops, thret eaiK and three barons 
were appointed by the king to take care of and see thoa» 
ptfumbulations performed, who caused them lo be mad^^ 
accordingly, and inquisttiona to be taken thereupon, moA 
tctumed into the court of chancery ; whereby the kiiy 
was ascertained, what woods and lands were ancient foreal% 
aad what were newly aiRwested ; and caused all tfaoae tfaalt 
w«pe ancient forests, to be meered and bounded with irrc" 
fltoeable boundaries, to be known by matter of record for 
«wcr. And likewise tiioae woods and lands that had been ' 
newly aflfoeested, the king caused to be separaled from tfa» 
the old, and to be returned Into chancery by marks, meei% 
■nd bounds to be known, in like taunner, by matter t(t 
MBord fbr eiver* 

By which it appean, how the pmlietts, or pouraHcci^' 
had their first beginning; for, all such wmcdu and lands 
were afforested by Heniy II. Rkfaard I. or king Ji4ii^ ' 
and by pvrambulations severed from the ancient fbnesti^ 
«Mve^ and yet are, called poumlti-es, vis. Woods and landi^ 
a a stud from the old forests, and disaflbresied by perambv*' 
httion; pounllee la French bong the a«ne as penmbufaK 
Ii»to4alia. 
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' But, notwithstanding, sudi new allbr^stations were (lis* 
•flforested by perambulation, whereby the same became • 
pourallee, or purlieu ; yet they were not thereby so disaC* 
forested as to every man, but that they do, in some senses 
oontinue forest still, as to some persons, though disaffor- 
ested, in some sort, as to others. For by the words of 
ClMurta.de Foresta, if the king had afforested any woods or 
lends of his subjects, to the damage of them whose they 
^rere, they should be forthwith disafforested again; that is^ 
only as to those persons whose woods and Unds they were^ 
nrfao, as the proper owners thereof, might fell and cut 
down their woods at their own pleasure, without any license 
£rom the king, as also convert their meadows and pastures 
ioto tillage, or otherwise improve their gf ounds to the besi 
■dTsntage. In like manner, they might hunt and chase 
tbe wild beasts of the forest towards the same, so that they 
do not forestal the same in their leturn thither ; but yel 
no other person could cltdm such benefit in the pourallee^ 
tmt only the proper owner of the soil thereof; so tliat the 
•une remains forest still, as to those who have no property 
in the hmds therein : for the owners of the woods and lands 
tlherein may suffer the pourallee to remain forest still, if 
they be so minded, notwithstanding such disafforestatioa 
(as appears by the statute of 53 ^.dword 1. cap. 5.) as some 
have thought it mot»t expedient for them, because thereby 
lliey had the benefit of common within the forest, which 
otherwise, by having their lands severed from the forest* 
by way of pourallee, they were excluded from : which doth 
prove, that the woods ard lands in the pourallee are disaf* 
Ibrested only for the owners thereof, and not for every one 
to hunt and spoil the wild beasts tliere at hi«» pleasure ; for 
If they chance to wander out of tlie forest into the poural« 
Ue, yet the king hath a property in them still against every 
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fnan, but the proper owner of the ground wherein tfie^ 
are ; for such person has a special property in them, ra-' 
tione soli, but yet so that he may only take them by hunt- 
ing, or chasing witli hia greyhounds or dogs, without any 
forestalling, or foresetting them in their course back again 
towards the forest ; for the king hath always rangers in the 
pourallee to attend such wild beast* of the forest, as comer 
there, and re-chase them back into the forest ; which proves^ 
that though the wild beasts of the forest do by chance stray 
into the pourallee, yet the king hath a property still in* 
them, or otherwise the ranger could have no lawful aut]M><' 
rity to re-ohasa them into the forest.^ 

The Forest Laws may now be regarded as obsolete ;( 
they may be said to have naturally become defunct, since the 
forests have ceased to exist. However, we may hence very 
easily trace the origin of the Game Laws. Whatever forest 
regulations might have been adopted by the Saxons, the 
English appear to have been comparatively content under 
their dominion ; and though Canute may be accused of 
having instituted laws in respect to the forests and wild 
beasts, which reflect no credit oh his memory, it does not 
appear that they were rigorously enforced in his time. The 
Normans not only rendered these unjust enactments mudi 
<nore oppressive, but appear to have exercised the greatest 
cruelties, and, with savage delight, to have rioted amidst 
the misery and desolation of the unfortunate English.- 

On this subject, Blackstone observes, " Another violent 
alteration of the English constitution consisted in the de» 
population of whole countries, for the purpose of tlie kingV 
toyal diversion ; and subjecting both tkcm, and all the an- 
cient forests of the kingdom, to the unrea^^ionahle severitice 
of forest laws imported from the continent, whereby the 
slaugbter of a beast was made almost as penal aa the death 
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jcff a man. In the Saion times, though no man was allowed 
•to kill or oha«e the king's deer, yet he might start any 
^;ame, pursue, and kill it, up^n his own estate. But the 
^gour of these new constitutions vested the sole property 
of all the game in England in the king alone ; and no man 
-was entitled to disturb any fowl of the air, or any beast of 
ihe fiekt of such Junds as were specially reserved for the 
royal amusement of the sovereign, without express licence 
from the king, by a grant of a chase or free- warren : and 
those franchises were granted as much with a view to pre- 
serve the breed of animals, as to indulge the subject. From 
a similar principle to which, though the forest laws are 
now mitigated, and by degrees grown entirely obsolete, yet 
from this root has sprung a bastard slip, known by the 
name of the Game Law, now arrived to and wantoning in 
its highest vigour : both founded upon the same unreason- 
able notions of permanent property in wild creatures ; and 
both productive of the same tyranny to the commons : but 
with this difference, that the forest laws established only 
one mighty hunter throughout the land, the game laws 
have raised a little Nimrod in every manor. And in one 
respect the ancieqt law was much less uiureasonable than 
the modern : for the king^s grantee of a chase or free- 
warren might kill game in every part of his franchise ; but 
now, though a freeholder of less than aflOO a year, is for- 
bidden to kill a partridge upon his own estate, yet nobody 
else (not even the lord of a manor, unless he hath a grant 
of free- warren) can do it without committing a trespassi 
and subjecting himself to an actTon.** 

Notwithstanding the excessive rigour of the forest laws, 
the lower orders of the English could never be prevented 
from committing depredations ; and though time has so 
much altered the face of the country, as well as its pqU^c^ 
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: institutions, «B to render the Ibrat laws a dead letter, yet 
the pessioa for the chase appears unabated, and the most 
severe exercise of the complex enactments of the gama 

•laws, have been found inadequate to the intention, aa 
poaching, so far from being prevented, is extensively and 
audaciously practised, and appears even to increase in pro- 
portion as the laws for its auppression are multiplied and 
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Ask regarded by the lower orders as instruments of legal 
««ppression ; nor can they be induced to believe, that snar- 
ing a hare, or netting a covi y of partridges, is any breach 
of morality ; on the contrary, a knowledge of poaching is 
eagerly sought, and great skill in the science forms a sub- 
ject of triumphant pride Xo the possessor, who glories in 
the success and extent of his depredations. Nor, indee4» 
i» a poacher regarded as an infamous character by thosein 
omilar circumstances of life ; on the contrary, bis exploits 
ajre listened to with emulative -feeling and applause ; and 
it is only after having stolen poultry, or more valuable ar- 
ticles, and he has become notorious as a professed thlef^ 
that his company is shunned by those who wish to preserve 
•n irreproachable character. But as a remedy for this evil 
will be glanced at at, the end of this article, I shall proceed 
dto a question, which, obviously presents itself, namely, 



QUALIFICATION; 

»Or, in other words, that condition in life, or degree of 
wealth, which will enable a person legally to enjoy the 
sports of the 6eld. Fripr to the time of Richard II. it 
•would seem^ that every man was- entitled to* kill game upon 
his own land; and those who possessed the right of free- 
warren could legally kill game upon any land within their 
franchise, though it might belong to another person. But 
by the 13th of Richard II. c 15, no layman who hath not 
lands or tenements of 40b. per annum, or clergyman not 
' lieing advanced to £\0 a year, shall keep any greyhound 
..or hunting dog, nor use any instruments whatever fw 
t3 
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taking or dcttroying gemiUmen't gamc^ on piiik of ont 
year's imprisomnent. 

The 1st of James I. c. 27, rendered it indispensable tor 
A pcr>>on to possess an estate of af 10 per annnm, or goods 
to the value of £900, in order to acquire a qualification ; 
unless be were the son of a kvd or a knight, or the hdr 
^parent of an esquire. In a few ^ears afterward tiio 
salification sum was raised to aC40 a year, by the 7th of 
James I. c. 11. 

The most important, however, of the statutes on this 
iiead. and which alone, in fact, deserves the attention of 
the sportsman, is the 22nd and 23rd Charles II. c. 25. 
This is the most modem, is uniformly acted upon at tba 
present day, and has consequently rendered the preceding 
«nactnients a dead letter. By this, every person not having 
lands or tenements, or some other estate of inheritance im 
bis own or his wife's right, (a) of the clear (b) yearly value 
of jf 100 ; or for a term of life, or having lease or leases of 
99 years, or for any longer term, of the yearly value of 
£150, other than the son and heir apparent of an esquire^ 
«r other persons of Iiigher degree {c) and the owners and 



(a) Tbii ii not to be understood of a tenant by •eurtesfa but of ono 
irhow wife b Uving— Vide Co. Ut. 351. 

(b) On this word it has been held, that the ertatenrast be clear ot 
an mortgages or incumbrances created by the owners, or by those under ' 
Wbom he claims.— Caldecot*s Cases, 230. But an equitable estate of 
that value is sufficient.— Ibid. 

(c) Esquires are— 1. The younger sons of noblemen, and their heirs 
vale for ever. S. The four esquires of ihe king's body. S.Thj eldest 
sons of baronets, or knights of the B.ith, and knights bachelors, and their 
heirs male in the right line. A Justice cf the peace is riso an esquire fbr 
the time he holds his commission, but no longer.— Blount. Peraons of 
higher degree than esquires are colonels, serjeants at law, and doctors 
In the three teamed professions i but neiUier esquires, nor any of these 
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Jtecpen of forests, parks, chases, or warrens, tMing stocked 
irlth deer or conies for their necessary use in respect to the 
«aid forests, parks, chases, or warrens, are declared to hf 
persons, by the law of this realm, not allowed to hare or 
jLeep for theitatielTes or any other person, (d) guns, bowi^ 
^eyhoundd, -setting 4logs, ferrets, coney dogs, lurcher^ 
liays, nets, low bells, hare pipes, gins, snares, er other en* 
^nes for the taking and killing of oonies, hares, pheasant^ 
partridges, or other game, but ahaU be prohibited to haT% 
iLeep, or use the same. 

The 5 Anne, c. 14. s. 4. may be regarded as a prop or 
Strengthener to the preceding ; by this sUtute it is enacted, if 
«ny lierson not qualified as before stated, shall keep or ustf 
^e) any greyhounds, setting-dogs, hays, lurchers, tunneh^ 
4ir any other engines, {f) to kill and destroy the game, and 
shall be thereof convicted upon the oath of one witness, hf 
Ibe justice of peace where such offence is committed, ha 
•hall forfeit the sum of 5L one half to go to the informeri 
and the other haJii to the poor of the parish, to be levied 

are quallfie4l»iiiileas they havetherequisite estate mentioned in theprSb 
eedingpartoftheacti tbougli their aoDs are qualified without any crtate 
Wbateverw— 1 Term Reports, 44. 

(d) An unqualified person, thefeA>re,eaaiiot keep the do|t of a qua» 
ttfifid person. 

(e) These words being in the diijunctive, the bare keeping of one of 
tbese dogs is an offence, 1 Sua. 496 j as to the using, li h .s been deter, 
jnincd, that walking about with an intent to kill game, is a using, within 

liiis statute. 

(f) It has been held, thata gun Is not such an engine, the bare keep^ 
ing of which is penal -, It must moreover be shewn to be used for thede» 
•truction of game. S Stra. 1U9B. It is ako obser vatic, that tiiough usli^ 
agun and a dog are both separHtdy penal, yd, per Lord Kenyon, Cb* 
Justice, if a person go out with a gun aiid a dog the same day* he ji Mlbfe 
jecttohtttooepenstty. 7 Tcnsfiiv* UB. 
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hy distretSi (g) under the warrant of a justice aod for want 
of (h) distress, the offender shalLbe sent to the house of 
correction for three months, for the first offence ; and for 
every after offence, four months; and any justice of th0 
peace, or lord or lady of manors, are allowed to take away 
hare or other game, and likewise any dogs, nets, or any- 
other engines which shall be in the custody of any persons 
not qualified to keep the same, to their own use. 

And by 22 and 25 Car. 2. cap. 25. section 2.. it 
is ptoyided, that gamekeepers, or any other persons, by 
warrant of a justice of the peace, may, in the day time^ 
jearch the houses, or other places of any such persons pro* 
bibited by this act to keep of use any dogs, nets, or other 
engines aforesaid, and the same seize and keep for the usm 
of the lord of the manor ; or otherwise to cut in pieoes or 
iestroy the things so prohibited. 

By 4 and 5 W. and M. c. 23. it is enacted, that if any in« 
ferior tradesman, (i) apprentice, or other dissolute person, 
shall hunt, hawk, fish, or fowl (unless in company with the 
master of such apprentice duly qualified) such persons may 
be sued for wilful trespass, an coming on any person^ 
ground, and if found guilty shall pay full ooats. 

At Winchester assizes, three years ago, a cause was tried 
under the game laws, in which Mr. Ward, a gentleman of 
aonsiderable property in the Isle of Wight, and lord of the 
manor of Northwood, was platntifi*, and Mr. Hart, a gen* 

(g) Goods destrained for penalties under the game laws are rq^evU 
able. 

(h) Thejustice cannot commit, if the ofibnder have eftects suflL 
tienttoannrer the pen.'lty. 

(i) It hath been adjudged, that if any person be an infeiior trades, 
nan, within the meaning of this act, it makes no dittrence as to bto 
yialWcatienhy ertate. 1 LoidBaym. liS^ 
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Ansaa residing at Cowes, defeiiiUnt. The question w«b» 
. whether the defendant, who was pobsei^ied of landed pro- 
perty above lOCV. per annum, but not assessed uuder the 
property tax acta to that amount, was qualified to kill game. 
The judge, Mr. Baron Graham, summed up the evidence 
in the most impartii 1 manner, and the jury found their 
verdict for the defendant. 

Ceriificate /or kiliing dame, —25 Geo. 3. c. 50. s. 2. en- 
act that every pert»on in Great Britain, who shall use any 
dog, gun, net, or other engine for the taking or destroying 
of game, shall every year previously to his using the saraep 
amnually take out a certificate ; and a certificate shall also 
be annually taken out, of every deputation of a game- 
keeper (k) granted by any jord or lady of a manor in Eng- 
land or Wales. 

The said act further enacts, (s. 8.) that if any persMMi 
-ahall use any greyhound, hound, |)ointer, setting dog, or 
4»ther dog, or any gun, net, or other engine for tlie taking 
or destruction of any hare, pheasant, partridge, heath fowl, 
^ous, or any other game whatsoever, without having ob- 
tained such certificate, such person shall forfeit 202. 

And it is further provided by the said act, that the certi« 
llcate thereby directed to be taken out shall not authorixii 
Any person to use any greyhound, hound, pointer, setting 
dog, spaniel, or other dog ; or any gun, net, or other engine 
£or the taking or destitution of ganw, at any time, or ill 
manner prohibited by former acts ; nor shall authorize anjr 
person to use the same, unless such persons shall be pio* 
peily qualified so to do under the laws now in being. 

By 48 Goo. 3. c.55. it is enacted, that every person wha 
ahall use any dog, gun, net, er other engine^ for the pur- 

(k) The duty on a gamekeeper^ ontiflctU is S. 6i.j aUdto lit 
4f(ptttatifin awit be on a desd stsmf ^i 
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po«e of taking or lulling any game wbatcrer, or my mooA^ 
-cock, snipe, quail or landraU. or any conies, in any part of 
-Great Britain, shall pay annually 3L 3$, (1) 

The taking of woodcocks and sniper with nets or Fpringes, 
jmd the taking or destroying of conies in warrens, or in 
jmy inclosed ground, or by any persons in lands in his or 
her occupation, either by himself or herself or by his or 
lier direction or command, are exemptions. 

This act further specifies, thi«t every person who shall use 
JUiy dog, gun, net, or other engine, for any of the purposes 
above-mentioned, shall pay unto the collectors of the da- 
ties, for Uie parish, ward, or place, where he shall reside^ 
the duty hereby made payable, and shall obtain a certifi- 
jcate thereof in the manner herein directed ; viz^^every col- 
lector, on application made to him by any person residing 
within the limits of his collection ; and on payment of the 
duty, shall give a receipt, for which receipt he shall be en- 
titled to demand the sum of Is. over the duty, as a com- 
jpensation ; which receipt being .delivered to the clerk of 
.of the commissioners acting for the district, shall be ex- 
changed for a certificate, which certificate the said clerk is 
required, on demand, to make out and deliver gratis to such 
jierson in exchange for the said receipt. 

Sect. 7. enables .those who have the right of appointing 
gamekeepers, in case of discharging one person, to renew 
jtfae certificate for the remainder of that year, in behalf of 
another so newly appointed, without any duty or fee, bgr 
Jiaving endorsed on such certificate the name and place of 
abode of the person to whom such lasUmentioned deputi^ 
jtion or appointment ^hab been granted. \ 

. Sect. 9. No certificate under ibU act, lor any penmt 

^ ^> Knoe ralwd to.^: \3», M. 
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•tting under a deputation, shall be reoeWed in endence^ 
er be available in any law in any prosecution, where prooC 
fhall be given of using any d<^, gun, &o. out of the pre- 
cincts or limits of the manor, for which such deputatioa^ 
was granted. 

Also, if any person shall be found using any dog; 
gan, &c. for any of the purposes mentioned in this act^ 
whereof such person shall be chargeable, by any assessor 
or collector of the parish where any such person shall then 
be, it shall be lawful for the assessor, collector, commis» 
sioner, or gamekeeper, inspector or surveyor, or other 
person assessed as aforesaid, or the owner, landlord, lessee^ 
or occupier of land as aforesaid, to demand from the jperson 
so udug such a dog, gun, &c. the production of his certifi«^ 
cste, which certificate every such person is required to pro- 
duce to the person so demanding, and permit him to read 
the same, and (if he shall think fit) to copy it; or in case 
no certificate shall be produced, then it shall be lawful for 
the person having made such demand to require the person 
so using such dog, gun, &c. to declare to him his name 
and address : and if any such person shall shew no certifi- 
cate, 01 produce a false one, or give any false or fictitioue 
name, or place of residence, every such person' shall forfeit 
the sum of 20/. 

In the bill respecting the Stamp Acts, which passed the 
bouse of commons in 1812, is the following clause: ** Ifany 
|terson shall have, keep, or use any greyhound, pointer, set 
ting, dog, spaniel or other dog ; or any gun, net, or other 
engine for the taking or destruction of any hare, pheasant^ 
partridge, heath fowl, commonly called black game ; or 
grous, commonly called red game ; or any other game 
Whatever, without having duly obtained a certificate for 
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the gome Moording to law, every auch ptoraon shall, £att^ 

erery guch offence, forfeit and pay the sum of 20^/* 

Of destroying Game at improper SeaMtu^^-^For the ge* 
lieral preseryation and protection of game, it is provided 
by 9 Anne, c 25. s. 4* that if any person whatsoever shall, 
by tunnels, or other nets, drive and take away any wild 
duck, teal, or widgeon, 6r other water-fowl, in any feii% 
lakes or other places of resort for wild fowL in the moult- 
tag season, (via. by 10 Geo. 2. c. 32. between the 1st of 
June and the 1st of October) such persons being thereof 
convicted before a justice, shall forfeit 58. and the neta or 
tunnels used in taking such fowl, shall be destroyed. 

And by 2 Geo. 3. c 19. s. 1. and 39 Geo. 3. c. 34. it is 
enacted, that no person shall kill, destroy, carry, sell, buj, 
er have in his possession any partridge between the 1st da;f 
of February and the first day of September : or any phea^ 
Mnt between the first day of February and the first day of 
October, unless such pheasant be taken in the proper 8e»> 
aoD, and be kept in a mew : any person oflbnding against 
this act diall foifeit 5t, for every partridge or pheasant so 
taken, &c. to be paid to the informer with full costs of > 
suit. 

By 13 Geo. 3. e. 55* s. 9. no person shall destroy, sell, or 
have in his possebsioii heath- fowl, commonly called black* 
game, between the 10th day of December and the 20th day 
oi August, nor any grous, commonly called red-game, be- 
tween the 10th day of December and the 12th day of 
August ; DOT any bustard between the first day of March 
and the first day of September, upon pain of forfeiting fot 
the first offence, a sum not exceeding 20^. nor less than 1Q<; 
Bad for the second, and every subsequent offence, a sum 
opt exceecting 301. nor less than 20l. ; one moiety tbeieol 
to go to the informer, and the other to the poor of th« 
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l^ariah ; sod in case the penalty be not paid, and there be no 
distress to be had, the offender may be committed to prison 
•for any time not exceeding six or less than three months. 
And by the 43 Geo. 3. c. 1 12. any person taking or kiU 
ling in the New Foiest, go. Southamptonf any heath-fow^y 
commonly called black-game, between December 10 and 
September 1, shall be liable to the penalties of the 23 Geo. 

9m C. S5, ^ 

It is enacted, by 4 and 5 WilL and Mary, c. 22. s. II. 
Hiat no person shall, between the 2nd day of February and 
the 24th day of June, bum any grig, ling, heath, fune^ 
^orse, m fern, on any mountains, hills, heaths, moors, &c» 
upon pain of being committed to the house of correction 
lor any time not exceeding one month, nor less than ten 
days, there to be whipped and kept to hard labour. 



Of deitroying Game in the Night g on a Sunday g or ofi 
B Christmas'dayu — By 13 Gea3. c. 80. s. 1. it is provided, 
that if any person shall kill, take, or destroy, any haic^ 
|»beasant, partridge, moor- game, or heath-game, or use any 
gun, dog, snare, net, or other engine, with an intent to 
take, kill, or destroy the same in the night time^ viz. be- 
tween seven o'clock at night and six in die morning, from 
the 12th of October to the 12th of February; and between 
tune o^clock at night and four in the morning, from the 
1 2th of February to the 12th of October, such person being 
convicted upon the oath of one witnese, before one justice^ 
shall forfeit, for the first offence, a sum not exceeding 20f. 
nor less than lOf. ; and for the second, a sum not exceed- 
ing 30^. nor less than 20^ one moiely tiiereof to be paid to 
the informer, and the other moiety to the poor of the 
{Murish. 

And by 4 and 5 Will, and Mary, c. 23. all lords of m*- 
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non, or any persons authorized by them as gamelctieper^ 
nay, within their royalties, resist such offenders in the 
night-time, and shall suffer no punishment on that account* 

And by the aforesaid act of 13 Ceo. 3. c 8a s. 6. it is 
also enacted, that if any person tiball, upon a Sunday, or 
on a Christmas-day, in the day-time, take, kill, or destroy 
■any hare, pheasant, partridge, heath-game, or moor game^ 
or shall use any dog, gun, net, or other engine, for the 
taking, killing, or destroying thereof, such person shall be 
subject to the like penalties, as by the said act are inflicted 
for takini^or destro>ing game in the night. 

By 39 and 40 Geo. 3. c. 56. it is enacted, that if any 
persons, to the number of two or more, hhall enter into or 
be found in any forest, chase, park, wood, plantation, pad- 
dock, fi«ld, meadow, or other open or inclosed ground, in 
the night, that is to say, between the hours of eight o'clock 
at night and six in the morning, from the 1st day of Octo- 
ber to the 1st day of February ; or between the hours of 
ten at night and four in the morning, from the Ut day of 
February to the 1st day of October in each year, havin|^ 
any gun, net, engine, or other instrument for the purpose^ 
and with the intent, to destroy, take, or kill any bare, phea« 
sant, partridge, heath»fowl, grous, or any other game ; or 
If aby person oi jterbons shall be found with any gnu, fire- 
arms, bludgeon, or with any other ofiensive veapon, pro- 
tecting or assibting any such person as aforesaid, it shall 
be lawful for the hanger or occupier of any buch forest, 
chase, park, wood, &c. atnl for his, her, or their keeper and 
servants, and also for any other person or persons, to beize 
and apprehend, or to assist in seizing and apprehending, 
such oBender or ofienders, and to deliver them into tho 
custody of a peace-officer, who is to convey such ofliuders 
before some justice of the peace ; er any justice on ia« 
fannation before him on the oath of any credible witness^ 
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myliMe hk wsmuit for the apprahension tf soch oflRmcU 
•rs ; and if, upon their api>rehen«iion, it abalt appear to such 
justice, on the oath of any creJible witnets, that the pernoa 
^M" persons so charged has been guilty of the iiaid oftence% 
' every such person shall Ih; deemed a rogue and a vagabond, 
within the meaning of an act of 17 6tfO» 2. c.5. ; an : shall 
mffer such puoisbmentsasare directed to be inflicted therein* 

Of Tracing Haret in the SnoWt and of taking them m 
Snares. — By 14 and 15 Hen. 8.-C. 10. it ia enacted, that no 
person, of whatever degree or condition they may be, shall 
trace and kill any hare in the saew, on penalty of 68. 8d» 
£sr each hare. 

By 1 Jac 1. c 27. whosoever shall trace or course any • 
hares, in the snow, shall, on conviction before two justices, 
by confession, or oath of t'wo witnesses, be committed to 
gaol for three months, unless he pay to the church warden% 
for the use of the poor, the sum of 20$, for every hare he 
iball have so taken or destroyed; or shall, within one month 
.■mfter his commitment, become bound with two sureties In 
20/. each, before two justices, not to offend in like manner 
in future. 

The same act provides, that eveiy person, who shall «t 
.any time take or destroy any hares with hare-pipes, cord% 
or other engines, shall, on conviction before two justice!^ 
by confession, or oath of two witnesses, suffer the like 
penalties. 

Sy 22 and 23 Car. 2. c 25. 8. 6. if any person be found 
setting or using any snares, or other engines, and shall 
thereof be convicted, by confession, or oath of one witness^ 
before one justice, within a month after the o£fence com- 
jnitted, he shall give to the party injured such satisfaction 
jBB the justice shall appoint, and pay down inunediately tm 
JI.2 
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tbe o nxwUMt , let the uie of the poor, m sum net exotedng 
lOf. or else shall be oommitted to the house of correctioB 
finr any period not exceeding one month. 

Of Destroying the Eggs of Winged Game^-^By 25 Hen. 
& c. 1 1. it is enacted, that no person, from the 1st day of 
March to the 30th day of June, shall destroy or convey nnj 
eggs of wild fowl from any nest where they shall be laid* 
upon pain of imprisonment for one year ; and of forfeiting 
for every egg of apy crane or bustard, aod. ; for every egg 
cf bittern, heron, or shovelard, 8d. ; and for every egg of 
irild duck, teal, or other wild fowl. Id. 

And by Jac. I. c. 27. s. 2. any person who shall take the 
eggs of any pheasant or partridge out of the nest, or wil* 
fully break or destroy the same, shall, on conviction before 
two justices, by confession, or oath of two witnesses, be 
committed to gaol for three moBtfas, unless he pay to ttie 
^urchwardena, for the use of the poor, 20t. for every egg ; 
or, within one month thereafter, become bound with two 
smretiea in 2iOL each| not to offend again. 

Of Buying and Selling Game^-^By 5. Anne c. 14. it bk 
enacted* that if any liigler, chapman, carrier, inn-keeper, 
victualler, or alehouse-keqper, shall have in his or their 
custody, any hare, pheasant, partridge, heath«>game, or 
grous, every such higler, chapman, &c. (the game not 
being sent by some person qualified to kill the same) shall, 
on conviction, before some justice of peace, forfeit 5L for 
every hare, i^easant, &c. half to the informer, and half to 
the poor of the parish, where the offence is committed ; the 
penalty is leviable by distress, and if there be no distress^ 
the offender shall be sent to the house of correction Ibr 
lluree months. 

The conviction must be within three months after the 
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««Senee committed. And if a cerHorari be allowed, tha 
party shall be bound in the sum of SOI, to the prosecutors^ 
-«s a security to pay them their full costs, within fourteen 
days after couYiction confirmed, or a pmcedendo granted* 

Any person who shall kill, sell, or buy any such hare^ 
pheasant, &c. and shaU discover others that have bought^ 
sold, or had in their possession, jfec. any such, so as to be 
convicted, the discoverer shall be exempted from penalties^ 
4md be entitled to the same benefit as other informers. 

And by s. 4. of the same statute, any justice of peace 
-«nd lord of a nwnor (within the same manor) may take to 
'his own use any such hare, &c. or any other game which 
shall be found in the custody or po s session of any such 
higler or other person not qualified to kill game. 

By 88 Geo. 2. c. 12. s. 1. it is provided, that if any pep- 
son, whether qualified or not qualified to kill game, shall 
8611, expose, or offer to sell, any hare, pheasant, partridge^ 
Bioor-game, heath-game, or grous, every such person shall, - 
for every such offence, be liable to the same penalties as by 
.tfie act of 5 Anne are mentioned above. 

Of 'the Appointment -of a Gamtke^per ; hu Autkitriij^ 
^Cm — Gamekeepers were net legally known till the 22nd 
.and 23rd of Charles 2. c 25. s. 2 ; by which lords of manora 
ffod other royalties, not ur^iertkedegrtecf an €$quirt, (a) 
xiay, by writing under their hands and seals, appoint game* 

i(«} WilllM,J.ln«lie«awsfJoiM^v.fltosit.isU»tluit«lflSd<ira 
auHMMT is not an effnure byvixtue of his manor «r royalty, though in 
common aeeqitation he i< considered at nuh. All uoqucilified persons 
acting as gameiuqpen, under deputations from persons under the rank 
and degree ot an esquire, are, therefore, suliject and Bable to aD the 
penaHiesofthe game laws. For who aie esquires, see the article Qii^ 
tpate S67} and alas Obscnraticais oo the OsbbsIaws. 
t3 



heepen within <beir manors and royaltiei, who tfi€B.h*« 
oome authoria«d to seiie aU guns, gteybounda* tettiBg- 
dogs, or any other dogs for killing bar«s or rabbits ; aa 
wall aa snares, nets, &c. for the purpose of taking hare% 
partridges, or other game, which may be found within their 
respectiYe manors used by unqualified persons. This acC^ 
however, does not authorise gamekeepers to kill game, but 
merely to preiierve iu 

The 5th of Anne, c. 14. s. 4* howerer, enables lords of 
manors to appoint a per«on to kill game. But, if he sell 
game, he is liable, on the oath of one witness^ to be sent to 
the house of correction for three months, and kept to hard 
labour. There is a clause in this act, which empowers lords 
of manors to appoint an inde6nite number of gamekeepers; 
but tbe 9th of Anne, c. 25. re-modelled the bufiness, and 
limited the number to one to each manor* 

45 Geo. 3. c 5. s. 2. also enacts, that every deputation o€ 
a, gamekeeper granted to any person in England or Wales* 
iliall be registered with the clerk of the peace of the county 
wherein the manor lies, for which such person is appointed^ 
A neglect of this, as al^ of taking out a certificate of such 
Mgistry, incurs the penalty of 20t But gam%keepers to 
the royal family are eiempt from the opeiationa of this 
act. 

The following is die form sfs gamekeeper's de|mtatiaaii 
or appointment : 

«* Know all men by these presents, that I, Grinning Gii" 
htH, of Ormidurk, in the county of Lancaster, eaquirc. lord 
of the manor of Halsall. in die &amc county, hdve nomi* 
sated, deputed, authorised, and appointed, and by these 
priesents do nominate, depute, authorise, and appoint, ZV- 
moikif FUch^ of Ormskirk, weaver to be gamekeeper o£ 
and within my sidd manor of Hahall, viith fiiU powai^ 
licence, and authority, to ponnie^ take^ and kill any haie^ 
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my said manor of Halsall, for mjrsole and immediate use 

mnd benefit : and alao to take and seize all such guns,- 

bows, greyhounds, setting-dogs, lurchers, or other dog% 

ferrets, trammels, low-bells, hays, or oiher nets, haiepipe% 

snares, or other engines, for the pursuing* taking, or kiU 

ling of hares, rabbits, pheasants, partridges, or other game^^ 

ma shall be used within the precincts of my said manoi, b^ 

Any person or persons, who by law aie prohibited to kec|i^ 

or use the same. In witnesa whereof, I have hereunto Mt 

3Biy hand and seal this 24th day of July, 181 1. 

•« Gkivning GiuOKT.** (ScaL) 

«< Sealed and delivered in the presence of 
Henry Sap^ of Ormskirk, aforesaid.** 

If a gamekeeper be qualified in has own right he has na. 
occasion to enter his deputation. But a gamekeeper is 
not authorised, by any statute, to seise game which he may 
find in the possession of poachers, even on hit manoi^ 
tbough it is lawful for him to take their dogs, nets, at 
•ther implements. Also» gamekeepers if found killing 
game ofi' the manois for which they were iqppointeil ars 
liable to the same penalties as unqualified persons. Tbs 
only difference, in this case, between them i«» that a gams» 
kii-eper*s gun and dogs are not seixable ; while those of an 
unqualified person may be taken. 

M. 9. G^ a. AogtrM, v. Carter^— The plaintifi^ Rogerub 
brought an action against the defendant, for taking and 
carrying sway the plaintiff's gun. After a verdict for th« 
l^laintiff, a new trial was moved for. llie esse wss, th^ 
plaintiff, being s gamekeeper wijtbin the manor of Ring* 
wood^ in beating for game within the said soanor, apnmg 
• covey of partridges, which he shot at within the ssid 
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dot find them. As h« was returning to the manor df 
Bmgwood, he was met hy the defendant at some distance 
from that manor, who asked him if he had a qualification. 
The phdntifi^ answered, I have a deputation twm the tord 
tff the manor of Rin^ood. Hie defendant replied, you 
fire now out of that manor, and demanded his gun, and 
took it from him. The defendant did not shoot out of the 
manor, but was three quarters of a mile out of the manor 
with his dog and gun, with an intention of shooting at 
game. By thecourt:*— The question is, whether the de* 
fendant had a right to tA& the pluntiff 's gun from him, 
whilst ^e was sporting for the purpose of killing game in 
another manor, oift of the manor of RingwoocI ; And w6 
are all 'of opinion, he'had not such right. If he had killed 
game where he was n<ft gamekeeper, he might 1tave been 
convicted in the pemdty -of 5/. ; but he was entitled to keep 
ted kaye dogs, guns, and nets, any where, and a game- 
keeper's gun cannot be seised either in going to or return^ 
tng from the manor, or in any other place ; and if game- 
keepers were permitted to seiae one another^s guns, it wouM 
create a kind of border war amongst them. And the rule 
to shew cause why 'there should not be "a newtrial was di»- 
diarged.^2. WiUonS^T, 

Vere v. 'Lord Cawdat vaA Xing, M, SO. G. 5. In this, 
which was an action of trespass Tor -footing and killing 
a' dog of the plaintifi", there was a (Hea'df not guilty, and 
special plea that Cawdor was lord of ihe manor, and the 
defendant gamekeeper ; that the dog was running after, 
diasing, and hunting divers hares, for the preservation of 
which the gamiskeeper shot and Idlled the said dog. 

To this plea there was-a demurrer : and after argument 
lord Eltenborough, J. C. nid, the question is, Whether th« 
pluntifi't dog incuiTcd the penalfy of death forruiuiiag 
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after a hart in Miotlier'» gKMind? And if thcie be any 

precedent of that sort, which outrages all reason and senso^ 
it is of no authority to govern other cases. There is no 
^estion here as to the right of the game. The game« 
deeper had no light to kill the plaintiff's dog for following 
k. The plea does not even state that the hare was put ixi 
peril, so as to induce any necessity for killing the dog in- 
order to save the hare^^udgment fw the plaintiff. 11' 
JK B. 568. 

Thompson^ v. CkriHalL^Tht defendant, one of the earf 
ti SefUn's gamekeeper's, wbo resides at Kirkby, near Li- 
verpool, having admitted to have had in his possession two 
^ame dogs belonging to the plaintifl^ which he^ the defend- 
ant^ afterwards destroyed, or otherwise disposed of, the 
plaintiff brought this aetion in the Court of King's Bench, 
and the defendant having suffered judgment to go against 
him by defauH^ the ease came belbre the Sheriff at Fkvston, 
«pon a writ of inquiry, when the jury, after a full invest!* 
gation of the drcumstanoes, gave the plaintiff 2(y. da- 
aiages, besides the costs. 

By 48 Oeo, 3. c. S3, s. d: lords of manors are enabled to 
aippoint and depute any person as gamekeeper whatever, 
whether acting in that capacity to any othei person or not, 
or the servant of any other person, qualified or unqualified, 
•o kill game within a specified manor for his own use, or 
hai the use of any other person or persons to be specified 
Id sBch appointment or deputation, whether qualified or 
not ; nor need such person be entered or paid for as the 
nale sorvaot of the lord or lady who gives the deputation. 
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OF RABBITS AND PTGEON8. 

By 3 JamM I. no pcnon ah^Jl buot or kill conies, iiiile^ 
yotacwBcd of henditamcnta of the yearly value of 40f. or 
worth in gooda 2001, (exoept he hath an indoeed rablMt 
ground worth -lOa. a year.) An infringement of thia lair 
■ubjecta the offender to have bis do|?H or engines seised by 
any person having bereditamenta in fee, in tail, or for 
life, of the annual valueof lOQC in bia own right «r tbat o# 
bis wife. 

By 22 and 29 Cbarka 8. 6.S5, it is enacted, that if anj 
person shall enterinto«ny gtound lawfully used lor breed- 
ing or keeping rabbits (whether indosed or not) and ehaam 
or kill any of thebe animals against the will of the owner* 
shall, upon conviction by one witness before a j ustice of th« 
peace, forfeit to the injured party &eble damages and oost% 
be imprisoned for three months^ and find security for fu- 
ture good behaviour. The prosecution must be oommenceA 
before the expiration of one month. 

The same statute also enacts, that no person (except the 
owner) shall kill or take in the night any rabbits upon the 
borders of grounds lawfully used Cor keeping conies. An 
offender to make such satisfaction as the justice shall think 
proper, and forfeit fur the use of the poor a sum not t x- 
ceeding IQs. ; or be committed to bridewell ibr one month. 
Any persoD found setting or using any snares or other en-~ 
gines for the taking or destroying of conies is subject te 
the same penalty. 

By 9 Geo. I. c. 22. any penon entering, armed apd dis- 
guised, any warrens or grounds where rabbits are lawfully 
kept, and robbing the same ; or shall, though not armed 
jtnd disguised, rescue any person in custody for such an 
4«£&nce, or procure any person to join him in such an act; 
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■adi |iefWR ig guilty of fWlony withottt b«ie6t of cTergy ! 
5 Geo. 9. c. 14. makes it trantportation for seren years, or 
•iicfa lesseffninishinent by whipping, imprisonment, or fine^ 
«• the court shall think flt. 

But if rabbits come upon a perwrn's ground, and damage 
bis herbage or corn, the owner may kill them. 

PigeonM^^hny perK>n wfao shalt shoot, or destroy any 
liigeon, shall, by 2 Geo. 2. c. 29. on the oath of one witness^ 
before one justice, forfeit 90s. to tte person who pix>!ie- 
dstes ; or be committed fo the house of correction, and 
kept to hard labour, for any term not exceeding thiee ca- 
lendar months, nor lesrthan one^^HoweTer, a man may 
•hoot pigeons if in the act of destro3ring his corn. 

MUTINY ACT. 

According to what is called the Annual Mutiny Act, if 
any officer or soldier &hall kill any game, )»oultty. or fish, 
and be convicted, on the oath of one witness, before a jus- 
tice, an officer so offending shall forfeit 5/. ; but if a soldier 
be convicted, the cdmmander- in-Chief is liable to pay 20s. 
for eyery such oflence ; and if not paid witliin two days 
•iter demand by the consuble or overseer of the poor, he 
shall forfeit his commission. But if perraitision be {ir.st ob- 
tained of the lord or lady of thtf manor, under his or her 
band and seal, an officer, if qualified, cannot be liable to 
the aboye penalties^ 

N. B. By the 8th of Geo. 1. C4 Id. any person liable to 
ft pecuniary penalty, upon conyiction, before a justice of 
the peace, respecting game, may be sued by the prosecu* 
tor, if he think fit, for the whole of such penalties (2 Geo. 
S.) in the couru of Westminster ; and, if he recover the 
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ifune* flhaU be aUowed double ooeis; mdnoyertof mcli 
penalty to be peiil to the use of tbe poor^ Sudi ectioi^ 
bowever, must be brought within six months after the <i£- 
fencOf and in the name of the attonwy-generalt or convi 
officer ef tbe stamp duties.«*i2«rM*« Jmi, AH* Qumem 



TRESPASS^ 

In the sense we are here to eonuder It* appUca tofnol^ 
Jied^ as well as unqttaiyUd^ peraoas» though not in an equal 
degree. The existiog statutes relative to this sulgect* 99€ 
fundamentally just uid laudible ; though it cannot be 
denied, that they have been frequently resorted to (on ao- 
vount of game) merely as a colour to the basest intention, 
«nd have thus become the instruments of legal oppi ession. 

It is enacted, by 43 Elis. and 22 and 23 Car. S. c. 9k 
Ihat where the jury, who try an action for trespass, give less 
damages than 40$. the plaintiff shall t>e allowed 4QS. d»>' 
mages only, unless (8 and 9 Will, and Mary, c. 1 1.) it shall 
i^pcar that tlie trespass was wilful and malicious, (a) and 
is so certified to be by tlie judge ; in Which case the plains 
tiff %hall recover full costs. 

However, 4 and 5 WilL and Mary, c* S9. s. 1(X enacts^ 
that every inferior tradesman, apprentice, or other disso- 
lute person, may be sued for going upon another man's 
. ground to hunt, &c. though he do no injury to the soil, &c« 
and if found guilty, shall pay full costs of suit. The rea* 
son for which, is to discourage the temptation whidi might 

(a) A treq>sfB is considered wilAd, where the penon hat been 
warned not to come upon the land ; and malicious, where the trespBu 
If committed evidently with intent to provoke or distress tbe phuntiff'. 
dBlacCon.SH. 
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otfaflrwise be afibided them of neglecting their proper Inisi* 
neas in pursuit of sport, to the injury of themselves and 
families. 

" Inferiar tradetment'* while it appears a very invidious 
distinction, has never been legally defined. Upon the pro- 
secution of a huntsman for being out with his master's 
liounds, it was decided that the huntsman did not come 
"Vvitfain the meaning of the statute as an ** inferior trader* 
man** or « dissolute person.** This, and the following, is 
all the light which can be thrown on thb point : — In the 
case of Bweton v. Mingay^ the question was, whether the 
defendant, a surgeon and apothecary, not qualified to kill 
game, came within the description of an inferior trades- 
man. The case was argued several times at bar ; and the 
judges were equally divided. For the plaintiff it was said, 
that amongst tradesmen no line can be drawn with respect 
to who are superior and who are inferior ; but that the 
distinction which the legislature intended, was lietween 
tiiose who were qualified and those that were not ; so that 
in this respect every tradesman is inferior who is not qua* 
lified. For the defendant, it was ui^[^ that every case of 
this kind ought to be determined on its own particular 
circumstances, and left to the jury, whether the defendant 
IB an inferior tradesman or dissolute person within the sta- 
tute. The court being equally divided, no rule in this case 
was made. 

A lord of a manor, unless he have a right of free-war- 
ren, (which is very seldom the case) is as liable as any 
other man to the penalties just enumerated ; or, in other 
words, he cannot sport upon the lands of another, even in 
bis own manor, without permission from the owner or oc- 
cupier of the land : a tenant can notice his landlord off 
tfae estate which he occupies, unless a clause in the lease 
2a 
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(wtiich is ffSxtenXiy the case) giyes the landlord the privi^ 
lege to sport. If a manOT is to be strictly preserved, every 
occupier of Und throughout such manor ahouldsign a paper 
drawn up in the following manner :«^ 

Siai 

I do hereby giv6 yoU noticfe, and require yott 
not to enter, or cause or procure to be entered, any of mj 
doses, lands, or premises, situate and being in the parish 
of -— — , or elsewhere, in the county of ■■ ' » with horses, 
dogs, or otherwise, in order to beat for, £allow, or pursue^ 
any game, or for any other purpose whatsoever ; and in 
case you do not as yet know the local situation of such, mj 
said closes, lands, and premises, I hereby give you notice^ 
that the same will be pointed out and shewn to you, upon 
reasonable application at my dwelling-house, situate at 
'» < And I do hereby further give yOu notice, that in 
case, after your being served with this notice, you shall 
commit any trespass upon any part of my said closes* 
lands, or premises, you will not only be proceeded against 
ito a wilful and malicious trespasser, pursuant to the statute 
. in that case made and provided, but will also be otherwise 
prosecuted for such oiFence according to law. Dated thi« 
■ « day of ■ , in the year of our I^rd » > 

SOLOMON SAVAGEi 

To Mr. Timothy Texoger, 
and all others attempting to trespass 
dn the above-mentioned lands* 

Th^ oral fiotice of dther gamekeeper or lord of a manor 
is insufficient ; but is deemed legal from the occupier of 
the land where the sportsman happens to be found. In 
all other cases, a written notice, similar to the above sketchi 
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«nd signed by all the occupiers of the lend in the manor, 
must be given to the trespasser. A gamekeeper cannot 
demand the name of a ^KNrtsman, or a sight of his certifi* 
CBte> without first producing his deputation and certificate; 
« gentleman must first produce his own certificate, before 
he is authorised to see that of another person. In default 
of certificate, the name and address must be given ; and 
any fictitious name adopted, or evasion retorted to^ sub- 
jects the party to a penalty of 20r* 
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OF THE LAWS RELATING TO DOGS. 

It hacbeen detennined a nuisance for any ferodous or 
mischievous dog to be at large and unmuasled, and the 
owner may be indicted ; an action will also Ue for damages 
against the owner of audi dog, diould any mtscfaief ensue. 

An action may also be maintained against a man lor 
keeping a dog aceust&med to bite sheep ;— if it can be proved 
that he has ever bitten one before, it is deemed a sufficient 
proof of his being accustomed so to do. 

Should the dog of one man fall upon that of another, 
he is justified in using violence, even to the death of the 
oflendiDg dog, if it appear probable that he could not 
othei wise rescue his own dog. 

If any person take up a lost dog, he must restore hinx 
on being demanded by the owner, or an action may be 
maintained against him, in which he will be liable to da» 
mages and costs. 

The 10th of Geo. 5. c. 18. enacts, that if anj person 
shall 6teal any dog, or dogs, of any kind whatsoever, from 
the owner, or from any person entrusted by tlie owner with 
such dog or dogs, or shall sell, buy, receive, harbour, detain,, 
or keep any such dog, or dogs, knowing the same to be 
stolen, every such offender, convicted on the oath of one 
witness, before two justices, shall, for the first offence, for-^ 
feit a sum not exceeding 30, nor less than 201. at the dis- 
cretion of such two justices ; together also with the charge^ 
previous to, and attending such conviction, to be ascer- 
tained by the said justices. 

In case such penalty be not immediately paid, such jus- 
tices may commit the offender to the house of correction^ 
for a time not exceeding twelve, nor less than six, calendar 
months; or till the penalty be paid. 
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For A second offence, the offender shall forfeit a sum not 
exceeding 5(V. nor less than 30/. ; together also with thtt 
charges. Upon non-payment, such justices shall commit 
the offender to the common gaol, or house of correction, 
/or any time not exceeding eighteen, nor less than tweWe^ 
months, or until the same shall be paid. One moiety of 
which penalties shall be paid to the person informing, and 
the other to the poor of the parish. 

Such justices may also order the offender to oe publicly 
whipped within three days after commitment, between tho 
bours of twelve and one o'clock in the day. 

Also, it is lawful for one justice^ upon information, to 
grant a warrant to search for any dog or dogs, stolen as 
aforesaid; and in case any such dog, or the skin thereof 
be found, the said justice shall restore such dog, or skin, 
to its right owner, and the person in whose custody such, 
dog, or skin, shall be so found, (such person being privy 
to the said theft) shall be subject and liable to the like 
jpenalties and punishments as are inflicted on persons con* 
iricted of stealing any dog or dogp. 

A person may appeal, however, to the next general 
^piarter sessions, giving finirteen days' notice, in writingb 
Af his intention to appeal, and the justices, at such sessions, 
shall determine the appeal in a summary way, and award 
such costs as they shall think meet, which determination 
shall be final. 

Somerset Assises, 1814.— Comer and Champneys— 501. 
was recovered for shooting a valuable grej^hound, where 
« board was put up signifying that dogs would be shot. 
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OBSERVATIONS ON THE GAME LAWS. 

It is generally admitted, that the Game Lawa are not . 
remarkable for that liberal spirit which is strikingly cha- 
racteristic of the English system of legislation. Some 
parts of them appear absurd and contradictory ; and many 
invidious prosecutions hare arisen, wherein these statutes 
have assumed the appearance of arbitrary and vindictive 
instruments of oppression, rather than enactments to pro- 
tect morality and promote the laudible ends of justice-* 
even judges on the bench have lamented the severity o£ « 
code of laws which certainly stands much in need of revx* 
sion. 

It seems strange, in respect to qualification, thM the 
eldest son of an esquire, or other persons of higher degr^, 
should be deemed to possess the requisit^qualification ; and 
yet their fathers are not qualified, unless they are in posses- 
sion of an estate of the legal value for Aat purpose. This 
was finally settled in the case of Jones o. Smart, M. 26. 
Geo. III. 

Esquire (from the French escver) was formerly the ar- 
mour-bearer or attendant on a knight, and, according to 
Blackstone, colonels, serjeants at law, and doctors in the 
three learned professions, are persons of higher degree 
than esquires. Captains in the army and navy are esquires ; 
but this distinction does not extend to captains of local 
militia or volunteers. 1 Taunton*s Rep. in C. P. 510. 

It seems that an equitable as well as a legal estate gives 
a qualification under the game laws, but the clear value of 
the necessary estate means the value, dear at least of all 
moitgages or incumbrances created by the owner, cnr those 
tinder whom he claims. 

This was settled In'the case of Wetherell v. Hall, M. 28 
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Geo. St where on an action of debt against the defendant, 
for tlie penalty of 51* for using a certain engine, called a 
gun, to kill and destroy the game, not being a person qua- 
lified so to do, the jury on the trial of the case found a ver- 
dict for the plaintiff, sulgect to the opinion of the court of 
King's Bench, on the following case : via. the defendant 
Hall having an estate of 103^. a year, mortgaged a part of 
it, of the value of 14/. a year for 400/. which part being 
copyhold, he surrendered the same, according to the custom 
of the manor, to the mortgagee^ who thereupon was admit- 
ted tenant ; but the mortgagee never entered into the pro 
mises, Hall, the mortgagor, having continued in possession 
thereoi^ and legularly paid the interest. The question 
reserved ibr the opinion of the court was, *• Whether the 
defendant at the time of committing the offence was duly 
Ratified to use engines to kill and destroy the game ?** 
JBy the court :— We consider the defendant's interest in thia 
court just as it would be considered in a court of equity. 
It is an interest subject to the payment of the mortgage : 
it is a quallBcation of property ; and though it is not ne- 
cessary, that he should have a legal estate, he must have 
auch property in the land as shall produce a clear income 
of 100/. per annum, otherwise it might be carried so far, as 
that be might have nothing and yet enjoy the privilege.; 
the other judges concurred, and there waa judgment for 
the plaintiff. Caldecot*t Cases, 230, 

In the conviction of offenders for keeping or usmg dogs 
or engines, much more nicety is required than is generally 
supposed. 

As the conviction on the staL 5 Anne c. 14, must be 
within three months, if the hearing of the matter be ad- 
journed over that time, though with the ccmsent of the 
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dcfendaot, a convictioii afterwards will be bad. Bex t« 
ToUey, Ea, 43 Geo, 5. 5 East* a Rep. 467. 

The statute of Car. 52. haTing allowed a number of ex* 
cmptions from the general prohibition to keep or use guna* 
bows, greyhounds, and the like ; and the statute of 5 Anne^ 
c 14, inflicting a penalty for keeping or using the same^ 
on any person not qualified ; it is now fully settled, that, 
cm a conviction under the 5 Anne^ all the qualifications 
mentioned in 22 and 28 Car. 2. must be particularly stated 
and set forth in the information, and eipressly n^atiTed 
ftrougboot. 

For in the case of The JT.f, Marriott, M. 4 Geo. 1, two 
cases were mentioned, one TheQ,y,Hayward, £; 12 Anne^ 
where it being stated generally that die defendant was not 
qualified, licensed, or authorised, to keep any engine, Uie 
conviction was quashed: the other was the same term^ 
and quashed because no qualifications were mentioned. 1 
Strange, 68. 

Again, in the case of JT. ▼. HtUt the defendant was coa- 
ncted for unlawfully keeping a lurcher and a gun, to kill 
and destroy the game, not being qualified by llie laws of 
(hia realm so to do. And the eonyiction being removed 
into the King's .Bench by certiorari, was quashed ; because 
is was only averred generally, that he was not qualified, 
and did not aver that the defendant bad not the particalar 
qualifications mentioned in the statute^ aa to degree, estate^ 
«nd the rest. 2 Lard Raym. 1415. 

And this doctrine was recognised in Wuet foi tam, t. 
29eeds^ E. 9 Geo. 2, where the court said, convictions bad 
been quashed for not setting forth what was die want of 
qualification, because it must be made out before the jus-, 
lice that he had no sucb qualification as the kw nqiiins; 
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and tii€r«fore the Justice ought to return, that he had no 
manner of qualificatioB, before he can convict the defend* 
ant. ComyrCt Rep, 522. 

However, in the case of Bluet q, U v. Needs, the general 
averment of the defendant's not being quahfied, was holden 
to be sufficient upon an action, though insufficient upon a 
conviction. 

JKeep and Use. The words of the statute 5 Anne c 
14, are in the disjunctive, via. keep or use any greyhounds, 
aetting-dogs, hays, lurchers, tunnels, or any other engine, 
to kill and destroy the game; the offences are therefore 
distinct and several, and a conviction either for the keep- 
ing or for the using of any of the dogs of the kinds enu- 
merated, will be good. This is settled by the following 
determinations : Tke K* v. FUeT, H. 8 Geo. 1. This con- 
viction was for keeping a lurcher to destroy game, not 
being qualified, and it was excepted, that it was not shown 
he made use of the dog to destroy game, and that it might 
be he only kept it for a gentleman who was qualified, it 
being common to put out doge in that manner. But by 
the court: Thestat.5 Anne c. 14, is in the disjunctive^ 
Jkeep or use, so that the bare keeping a lurcher is an of- 
fence. 1 Strange, 496. 

While a general passion for field sports exists, the severe 
laws for the preservation of game, will be detested by the 
lower orders; who, setting aside reflection, condemn them 
unequivocaUy in the aggregate, and proudly triumph in 
the dexterity with which they occasionally commit depre* 
dation, elude the keeper, and consequently escape with 
impunity. Yet, on examination, much will be found in 
these statutes, by no means deserving of censure : as far 
as relates to trespass, for instance, there is nothing but 
what appears just^ and perfectly consistent with the spirit 
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and preitmtfioD of English liberty. Equitable^ however, 
M Ibeso enactments were intended, it is a lamentoUe fact» 
that they are frequently converted, by purse-proud OTer- 
bearing men, into instruments of litigious oppression ; but 
this remark will apply to any other statutes ; and as long 
as an appeal to the law is attended with a considerable 
eipence, a decided advantage must manifestly obtain in ftk- 
Tour of a long purse. 

The Game Certificate most likely originated in th^same 
narrow and selfish policy, which characterizes the statutes 
relating to qualification ; howerer, considered merely as a 
.source of revenue^ it is a voluntary tax, and, in this point 
of view, perfectly unolijectionable. The royal £unily and 
their keepers are exempt from the certificate. 

At first view, the qualification appears absurd ; and if 
we proceed to examine it more minutely, we shall soon dis- 
cover that it is nother founded in justice nor supported 
by reason. In a free, commercial country, it must be par- 
ticularly obnoxious ; for what can be more unreasonable 
or more arbitrary, than the invidious distinction which is 
thus exhibited between the landed and commercial inter- 
ests? A man, with a small fre^old of \QOL per annum, 
is legally qualified to keep game dogs, and pursue the di« 
versions of the field; when a man in trader possessed of 
property to the amount of many thousands, is denied the 
same privilege. It has been argued, that, as the game is 
supported by (or led upon) the lands, so the owners, and 
they alone, are entitled to chase and kill it. But this doc- 
trine will not bear the test of exsmination ; since, in the 
first places property in houses is a qualification equal to 
grass or corn fields, and consequently this argument in- 
stantly vanishes. Game, strictly speaking, can be called 
the property of no person : it respects nether the fields af 
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the ikb nor tbe gardeiur of the poor ; its ezciinions tfre 
ttnlimited, and it feeds every where* If it can be called 
property at all, it is the property of the country ; and, siiice 
commerce pays comparatively so much gpreater a propor« 
turn towards the support of the state, the rights of the 
tradesman ought at least to be equal with those of the 
landholder. As to its being intended to prevent what the 
law calls inferior tradesmen^ and dUaolute pers9n$, from 
pursuing the sports of the field to the detriment of their 
famiUes, is a mdst ridieulousafesertion : the common law has 
provided a sufficient remedy ; nor ought any person to be 
deemed an inferior trade$man or dissoluie pervon^ who 
ean a£ford to pay the voluntary tax of a eerttficate. 

It is not, howeVer, a little remarkable, that those cha* 
ncters, frequently trumpeted forth as the ardent friends of 
liberty, and who appear proud of the appellation olpairiotM, 
exercise a rigour in respect to game as oppressively un-*> 
just, as their public professions are studiously specious^ 
base, and perfidious. In general, they procure the off* 
acourings and very dregs of society for their keepers ; men 
who swallow a false oath with as little trouble as a draught 
of porter ; and who, in fact, from their scanty salary, are 
driven to means as incompatible with morality, as the 
professions of their lords are at variance with their private 
conduct. I have known a patriotic nobleman (distiu'* 
guiahed neither for polished taste nor refined manners) 
mingle witli the rabble at an election, vomit forth flaming 
harangues in favour of liberty, hug the oily fish women, 
and salute the butchers* wives ; and yet this $terUng pa* 
iriot would exercise a rigour beyond the law, in respect to 
game, and punish, with the vindictive resentment of a do* 
spot, every possible infraction, whether wilful or the effiMt 
of accident. 
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If a culpable pession exUts in the lower orders fiir Hkim 
diversioiis of the field* it is equally certain that a perse- 
cuting spirit is manifest in many of thpse who are l«^[ally 
qualified for this diversion ; nor is it a little worthy of no- 
tice how this feeling of contemptible domination descends 
from the peer to the parson. A friend of the writer, nearlj- 
three yean since, received the following :— 

Dec. 19, 1814* 
Sir, 

I vfiJti you to understand, that Mr. Daali- 
away having given me the appointment of a gamekeeper, 
and the preservation of the game in the manor of Mor- 
daunt, the game has consequently become my absolute jfro» 
perty* I confess I was much surprised to hear that you 
had been upon my manor on Monday last, and that you 
had refused to give to my keeper your name and address. 
Having, as a commissioner, frequently had you before me^ 
I know you «re not qualified ; and if you ofifend again, I 
will prosecute you witli the utmost rigour of the law ; not 
only for want of qualification, but as an ir^fnior trades- 
man ; and, in fact, in every possible form the law allows. 

G. Gilbert. 
To Mr. Infiexihle, 

To this elegant epistle, my friend returned the follow- 
ing answer :•— 

Feb.h 1815. 
Mr. Gilbkrt, 

Sir, 

It is now some time since I re» 

oeived a letter from you, which, had it been dictated by 

common civility, would have required no answer, but 

which, in justice either to yourself or me, I cannot pass 

over in silence ; however, I have sufiTered a considerable 
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period to elapse ere I replied to your very insulting epi»- 
tle, lest its irritating style should urge mt beyond tfa« 
bounds of reason and common politeness. Tou have ac- 
cused me of violating the laws of my country, in having 
trespsssed upon the manor of Mordaunt, of which you say 
•* Mr.Dashaway has given >ou the appointment of a keeper 
and the preservation of the game." Now, Sir, you have no 
proof that I was on the manor of Mordaunt, but since 
you have assumed the censorship of my conduct, I may 
■orely claim the same prerogative with respect to your*!, 
and therefore ask, by what statute you are legally autho« 
rispd to appoint a gamekeeper?— This, on investigation, I 
am inclined to think, will prove* a mere assumption of 
power, for I 6nd nothing in the game laws which, even by 
tile most subtle construction, could invest you with such 
authority. Your letter further infers, that a want of qua- 
lification subjects me to certain penalties. This assertion^ 
Sir, on your part, is a gross breach of trust as a commis- 
noner ; and is, after all, only assumption, as I have not had 
Che honor lately of exposing my afiairs before you. llie 
Game Laws are sufficiently oppressive, and I blush to see 
a professed minister of the mild doctrine of Jesus Christ* 
manifest a disposition to increase their severity, even by Um 
iegal means. Your leiter, Sir, is altogether the contempt- 
ible effusion of an irascible, overbearing man ; but, be as- 
sured, I shall never fail to repel insult, come from what 
quarter it may.— With the feelings of an Englishman, I 
tell you candidly, that I will, to the utmost of my power* 
fearlessly assert my honourable rigkt, nor tremble because 
you choose to bend your brow ; and though the length of 
your purse might oppress mc in a court of law, I !:ave at 
least my pen, and with this I wiil vindicate myself from 

SB 
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the malignant slander of envy, aa well as repel the attadk* 
cf those who would encroach upon my liberty. 

Tbomas Inplsxibli« 
Hiis reverend pastor Is in possession of a very lucrative 
rectory, which he seldom visitSt residing at a considerable 
distance ; a curate, with a salary of €01. per annum (having 
six children) performs the duty. On his shooting excur- 
sions, the clerical sportsman is attended by a notorious 
poacher, by whose assistance he plunders all the neigli* 
bonring manors, and thus, by contriving to keep himself 
and his family tipon the fruits of the chase, he has ren- 
dered him&elf very unpopular amongst the butchers. 

A law, which passed about twelve months since, punished 
the crune of poaching witli transportation ; but, I am in- 
clined to think, that if, instead of an etcess of severity, m 
milder and more generous spirit were displayed, poaching 
must decrease: if lords of manors Were more. liberal in 
their indulgence to the fair sportsman, the game market 
would have very few purchasets, and the price would be- 
come so low, that the nocturnal depredator could not exist 
by the fruits of his labour ; but as long as a ready sale and 
good prices can be obtained, poaching will flourish, what^ 
ever statutes may be fchacted for its prevention. 

If the question be fairly ekamined, it will be fouhd thai 
the infraction of the game laWs ik not confined to the lower 
orders. Numbers, bejrond a doubt, it^point gamekeepert 
illegally^ Unless a lord of a manot* is legally an esquire^ 
or a person of higher degree, he cannot lawflilly make such 
an appointment : in fact, a manorial right amounts to 
little or nothing in respect tO game, unless it is accomp^ 
taied with a right of fVee- warren (which seldom occurs.) 
The right of free- warren gives the possessor a title to the 
* game on faia manor, though much of the land may belong 
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to otber persons. A lord of a hundred, or wapentake, can 
grant no deputation, though be be an esquire. 

The game laws are inaccurateij worded, which has 
^ven rise to contradictory decisiona. It u now settliMl^ 
that a qualified jivrson maj take a man to beat for him 
who is not qualified. 

An informer, who receives half ihe reward, cannot ba 
-Che witness. Also, by 18 Elis. c. 5, sect. 4, (made perpe- 
tual by 27 Eiiz. c. 10) ir is enacted, that if the informer 
«hall recei«re any money or other reward, or have promise 
-of such, to stop process in any penal action, the party re- 
<eiving such reward or promise, shall, upon conviction, 
•stand in the pillory two hours, be fined 10^. and ever after 
rendered indapable of being plaintiff, or informer, in any 
auit or action. 

Bpring guns are unlawful Instruments for the protect 
tion of ^me, and the same ma/ be 9«ad of ste€>l tcaj^. 

As to an unqualified person keeping a game dog, (see 5 
Anne, c. 14) it has been holden, that, in order to throw the 
defendant on proving his innocence, it is necessary for the 
plaintiff Jto show some circumstances implying a keeping 
for thu purpose of destrojriiig game, the bare fact ;of merely 
. keeping such a dog being deemed msufficient And though 
jm -unqualified person {having no certificate) may accom- 
pany a qualified man, (no^ a gamekeeper) if requested so 
to do, he must not use any of his own dogs, or he becomes 
liable to the penalties. Asao tenants keeping game dogs 
for their landlords, they aippeax prima Jade guilty ; yet, I 
/would by no means advise a man in moderate dicum^ 
stances to try an action of (his sort against a longer purser 
jmd, consequently, not against an oppressive, though a 
jffi^mUc, lord, ' 

^»9 
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By tfa« statute iff mat^ctoribut in pareU, SI Edward 
1 and fi; foresten, park-keepen, and waitenen, are autBo- 
fiaed to kill ireapaasers wbo resist or rt fuse to yield. la 
tin construction of this act it was holden, that the par^ 
forest, cliasflb or warren in which such an extremity is re> 
•orted to^ must be one legally sanctioned as such, and not 
• mere private indosnre. For this purpose, the party 
must shew immemorial prescription, or an immediate 
charter from the crown. But the act does not extend to 
persons who come merely for the purpose of taking away 
decayed wood, and not for hunting. The provisions of 
21 £dw. 1 . weie extended by 3 and 4 W. and M. c. la a. 
5. to owners of deer in any inclosed lands, who are thereby 
empowered to resist ofl^ders in the same way as persons 
duly authorised in ancient parks. And the 4 and 5 W. 
and M. c. 25. s. 4. invests lords of manors, and their game- 
keepers, with similar powers against trespassers in tlie night 
in their manors or royalties. On the trial of Annesley and 
Redding, in 1742, some doubt was intimated whetlier an 
asustant to a legal gamekeeper could justify the seizure of 
a iishing-net under the last mentioned statute, or whether 
the authority it delegates is not merely personal. But, as 
observed by Mr. £a«t, the case did not turn on the clause 
of the act, for it has express reference to tlie powers given 
by the statute of Edwerd, which extends, in direct tennsg 
to assistants. 

The statute de malffhctoribvt in parcist was holden to 
extend its protection to a party accused of homiade, under 
the following curious circumstances : Sir William Hawks* 
worth, the owner of a park, being desirous of putting an 
end to his life, so as to avoid the imputation of self-murder, 
gave his parker positive orders to shoot the next man 
whom he met in the park who should refuse either te an- 
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•flwer or surrender. He then came hiinself, at night, into 
^e park, and being challenged by his serTant, went on 
-'without replying, on which the parker shot him, in obedi- 
ence to Iiis own orders. The servant was holden to be 
justified, though be would have been guilty of murderi 
vhad he known the party whom he shot to.be his master. 

Under the powers given by the statute 22 and 23 Car. 
2. c 25. a justice of the peace may dir«ct the seixure of 
.dogs and engines used by unqualified persons to kill game^ 
the justices may direct that the dog shall he killed, and 
fuch unqualified person has no remedy. 

In a case where a sportsman and bis dogs put up a hare 
In the grounds of one person, and pursued it into the landa 
<of anothei, where a labourer, just before it would have been 
taken, being quite exhausted, took it for the benefit of the 
hunters, and the owner of the soil took it from the hands 
of the labourer, and killed it, it was holden, that the snorts^ 
man might support an action of tre^^ass against ^eOTrner 
•of the soiL . On this, occasion, Ixstd EUenborough olv 
•^rved, on a motion for discharging. rule for a new tria]« 
*' I did not understand, at the time the rule was granted» 
•wat the plaintiff, through the agency of his dogs, had re- 
'diiced the bare into possession : that makes an end of thi; 
.question. Even though the labourer had first taken hold 
•oif it before it was actually caught by the plaintiff's dogi^ 
jet i^ now aj^pears that be took it for the benefit of th^ 
hunters, as an associate of them ; which is the same as if 
it had been taken by one of the dogs. 

In an action of trespass, for entering the grounds of 
imother pf^rson, and sporting over them, the jury may take 
into consideration, not only the actual damage sustained 
toy l^e plaintiff, but circumstances of ag^avation.mid in- 
tuit on the part of the defendant. Thus, in the receiu 
2x3 
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case of Merest v. Harrey, where the deTendaiit, a megift* 
tnte, had committed the trespaM before the plaintiff's fiice^ 
in defiance of notice that he was a trespasser, and'had ao« 
cmnpanied it by erery kind of insult, a verdict was given 
for 5001. damages, and the court refused to grant a new 
triid, on the ground that they were excessive. And wherC 
a lord of a manor brought an action against a party Ibr 
trespasung upon the waste of the manor, by remaining 
there after notice to iquit, and upon the trial it was insisted 
that the waste was not that kind of property as to be so 
atrictly sacred from a trespass as inclosed land within the 
manor, the objection was over- ruled by the court. 

Hie game laws, owing to the confused and indefinite 
manner in which many parts of them are worded, have 
given rise to much litigation and uncertainty, and many 
little quirks have been started by lawyers, through the 
medium of which defendants have escaped to the aaton* 
ishuHSit and confusion of the plaintiffs; nor is it very 
straight forward, or simple^ scarcely in any case where the 
defendant is disposed to ofier every legal resistance. 

I have before given my opinion as to the inefiicacy of 
excessive severity ; and the legislature must now surely 
entertain the same idea, since poaching has incrensed, ra« 
ther than diminished, under the operation of the following 
very severe statute passed last year (1816.) It runs thus :— > 
Whereas, the laws now in force having been found insuf- 
ficient to prevent idle and disorderly persons from going 
out armed in the night-time, for the destruction of game : 
And whereas such practices are found, by experience, to 
lead to the commission of felonies and murders : For the 
more effectual suppression thereof, it is enacted, that if 
any person or persons shall unlawfully enter into, or be 
uidawluBy found in, any forest, chase, park, wood, plan- 
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Udont dose, or other open or inclosed ground, in tfa« 
nigUt time, tbat is to saj, between the hours of eight of 
the clock at night and seven in the morning, from the 1st 
day of October to the ist day of March, or between th« 
hours of ten at night and four in the moming» from the 1st 
day of March to the 1st day of October, in each and every 
year, having any gun, net, engine, or other instrument, for 
the purpose and with the intent to destroy, take, or kill, or 
shall wilfully destroy, take, or kill, any hare, rabbit, phea*. 
MDt, partridge, heath fowl, commonly called black-game^ . 
«r .groMs, commonly called red-game, or any other game ; 
<nr if any person or persons shall be found with any gun* 
£re arms, bludgeon, or with any other offensive weapon, 
protecting, aiding^ abetting, or assisting any such person 
or persons as aforesaid, every person so offending, being 
thereof lawfully convicted, shall be adjudged guilty of a 
misdemeancHV and shall be sentenced to transportation for 
any term not eiceeding seven yean^ or shall receive such 
other punishment as may, by law, be inflicted on persona 
guilty of misdemeanors, and as the court before which such 
offenders may be tried and convicted, shall adjudge ; and 
if any such offender or oflendem diall return into Great 
Britain, before the eipirotion «f the term for which he or 
Ihey shall foe so transported, contraiy to the intent and 
meaning hereof, he or they so returning, and being thereof 
duly convicted, shall be adjudged gnilty of felony, and 
shall be sentenced to transportation for the term or terms 
«f his or their natural life or lives. 

A justice, on information before him, on tiie oath of 
■any credible witness or witnesses, may issue his warrant 
for the apprehension of such offtinder or offenders ; and if 
sipon the apprehension of any such offender or offenders, it 
«hall appear to nicb justice) on the oalb of aoy ccedihk 
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witness or witnesses, that the person or persons so chargeil 
hath or have been guilty of any or either of the said of^ 
fences, it shall and may be lawful for such justice to admit 
luch person or persons so charged to bail, and in default 
<if bail, to commit such person or persons to the county 
gaol, until the next genend quarter sessions of the peaces 
or the next general commission of gaol delivery. 

' This statute, which adds severity to what was already 
too seveie, drew forth -some animadversions from Sir Sa- 
muel Romilly, who argued with much feeling, and hinted 
at remedies highly creditable to himself, but which clearly 
^ shewed, at the same time, that he was no practical sports- 
man. To licence houses for the express purpose of selling 
game, would still farther increase the evil it was meant to 
obviate ; and as to farmers being permitted to re|r and seU 
pheasants and partridges, in the same manner as dopiestic 
poultry, it is out of the question — it is not practicable.: nor 
Jo I think any effectual remedy can be devised, except that 
oiTa more libcfral spirit on the part of mim of j^eat liinibl 
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TECHNICAI, TBBH8. 

'a cinipkflf hounds. 
A bnce of pointcn or wCtciti 
A leaah of pointenor BOttcn. 
A couple of spaniels. 
A couple and a half of qMniilSi 
A brace of hares. 
A leash of hares. 
To move or start a han. 
A brace of grous. 
Apackofgroua. 
To raise gvous. 
A brace of black game. 
A leash of black game. 
A pack of black game. 
To raise a black cock or pack* 
A brace and a half of partridges or bir^ 
A brace of partridges or birds. 
A corey of partridges. 
To spring partridges. 
A brace of quail. 
A brace and a half of qiiafl. 
A bevey of quails. 
To raise quails. 
A brace of pheasants. 
A leash of pheasants. 
A nl (or nid) of pheasants. 
To push a pheasant; 
A couple of woodcocks. 
A couple and a half of woodco<^ 
A flight of woodcocks. 
^flU|d>A'woo4cod(. 



Technical Terms* 

A eoupte oi snipei. 

A couple and A half of waofet* . 

A wisp of snipe* 

To spring a snipe. 

A flock or team of wild duck* 

A giggle ot geese^ 

A wing of plover. 

A trip of dottrel. 

A pair^-~A couple-^ A hraee^-^K pair is two united hf 
nature fj}ar ij u. couple by an occasional chain f copula i) 
and a brace by a noose or tie. A pair of swans* A couple 
of hounds. A brace of partridges— a pair is male and fe* 
male; a couple, two accidental companions ; a brace, tied 
together by the sportsman. He keeps a pair of pheasanta 
in the hen roost* We saw a couple of pheasants feeding 
•n the bank* You shot a brace of pheasants* 
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ANGLING. 

Ko style of writing can be better adapted tor a book of 
iostruction, than that which is distinguishttd for phdnoeaa 
and perspicuity ; or, in other words, to exhibit the mean* 
Ing so obviously clear, as to render misappcchension im- 
possible. I have endeavoured to avoid ali redundancy o£ 
expression ; and though, in the present chapter, I propose 
to be as concise as possible, I shall be careful to omit no- 
thing which can be any way useful to the sportsman. 

This diversion may very justly be divided into two 
classes, vis. Fly Fishing, and Ground or Still Angling : 
the former not only afibiding indescribable delight, but, by 
the requbite exercise, giving a health and vigour to the 
body, perfectly incompatible with the latter. It is almost 
needless to observe, that practice is indispensable m order 
to become an expert fisher : it is indeed much more •diffi- 
cult to lay down rules for this diversion, Chan either for 
hunting or shooting : — if the fisher propose to make his 
own flies, he must acquire the art chiefly by piactice ; and 
and it is this alone which must teach him the method of 
throwing them, as it is utterly impossible to describe that 
kind of sympathetic affection whidi must exist between the 
eye and the hand, ere the fly can be thrown with precision« 
to say nothing of the peculiar method of throwing the line 
(very different from cracking a whip) to prevent the Look 
•napping off A tyro must begin with a short line, the 
length of which can be gradually incrensed. 

Very beautiful materials of all kinds may be purchased 
at most of the tackle shops in the kingdom ; yet, as a 
knowledge of the manufacturing of the different articles 
may be supposed -indispensable to the complete fly> fisher, 
it may not be amiM to observe, that the best rods are made 
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iXi diree piedes ; ftah fcnr the bottom, hickory fbr the middle, 
with a lancewood top ; yew or hazel were formerly used, 
but have heen found inferior to laneewood or bamboo. The 
chief eicellence of a rod consists in its perfect elasticity; or, 
in other words, the elastic spring should be perceptible in the 
hand, and graduaUy increase to the top. I Jnes, reels, &c. 
t>f all descriptions, can be purchased at any of the tackle 
shops, much better, as well as much cheaper, than an indi- 
vidual can manufacture them ; the length of which, as 
well as of the rod, will depend much upon the lancy of the 
imgler. The same observations will equally apply ia the 
xhoice of a hook— -some preferring the sneckbend, others the 
Kiffoy ; while the Limerick andthe Kendal have, no doubt, 
their particular admirers^ A fiy-ftsher should alio he fur- 
nished (if he intend to make his own iies) with " a Tariety 
of feathers of every hue ; silks of various shades ; hackles 
from the neck and back of the domestic cock or hen ; wings 
of many birds, but most particularly of the bittern, 
grous* woodcock, partridge, snipe, landrail, golden plover, 
and starling. Furs of every colour ; amongst the moat 
useful of which will be found the skins of squirrek, molesi 
water rats, hate's ears, and fur from the neck of the same 
animal ; bear*s hair, and hog's down, which will take a 
dye of any shade. Camlets and mohair of every hue."* 

Various circumstances claim the attention of the angler, 
well known to the experienced aportsman, and which a 
little practise wiU render familiar to any person, such aa 
the state of the water, and also of the weather ; and, when 
Hy-fiflhing, it should be carefully dbserved what fly is upmi 



• See Bsiidiridfe*! « fly VWMr*t Ouide,** a very vsefal woric; 
«« ilhutnted by ccAoured plates, rqirewiituig ofwaids €i forty at the 
BMMt vieAa ffiss, scc ur a t dy oppiediiom nature.** 
2g 
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<be water ; and if none be discernible on ihe aiiffboe^ by 
ihaking a bush which hangs over the river, the requisite 
information may be obtained, and the fisher can adapt faif 
fly accordingly. 

I diall now proceed to th* names of the different fiah^ 
where they are to be found, their seasons, &c with thef 
method of angling for them, either with the fly or other* 
wise, and first of the 

Salmon, which ireqtients deep rivers, And is in seasott 
from March to September, and a£fords the best dirersion 
to the fly-fisher. A favorite bait for salmon is the dragon 
fly; but he is a capricious biter, and will rise to any 
gaudy fly, which bears perhaps very little imitation to any 
thing in nature. The best time to angle for sahnon, i« 
from eight to nine o*elock in the morning, and ftom three 
to six in the afternoon. This fish may also be caught with 
a lob- worm well scoured, cod-bait, &c. midway to the bot« 
tom. The salmon spawns in the beginning of September > 
and it is said, that those in the river Severn spawn in the 
month of May« 

Salmon Smelt will be found in clear streams, from the 
beginning of April to the end of May ; and afford good 
diversion, with an artificial fly, from sun-rise tiU elevex 
o'clock, and from one o'clock till sun-set; 

The Trout will chiefly be found in purling streams, ed- 
dies of stoney- bottomed rivers, and small brooks. It is is 
season from March till Michaelmas^ taid will afford the 
fly-fisher good diversion all day. llie best baits are the 
stone- fly, green or grey drake. May- fly, and oak-fly^ Thie 
fish will generally be found at the junction of two streamsj^ 
the tails of currents, near old weirs or bridges, under hol- 
low banks ; or where there is a fall of water or whirlpools 
The trout may also be taken with a Uving or dead mio^ 
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«9W, biftncBing-worm, lob-womi> salmon spawn, eod-bai^ 
wasp-grub, maggot, or gentle. In muddy brooks, after 
jcaiD, salmon spawn made into a paste, is an excellent bait 
Xbe ^wrtsman need make but fisw triab in a place, andf 
if unsuccessful, he may conclude there are none. ' Thc^i 
apawn in the beginning of November, and do not recover 
^11 March. 

ITie Grayling will be found all the year in rapid streams 
and clay bottoms ; and will afford good diver^on all day, 
with the same flies and baits as for trout. In cold weather, 
the bait, both for this fish and the trout, should be from 
«x to nine inches from the bottom; mid-water in hot wea^ 
,lher. 

The Roach, known also l^4he.name of the Showier, 
will rise very greedily at the fly, especially if sunk a littlfi 
under the water. This fid:i is found in the deepest parts 
4>fHver8, where there is sand or grayel^ is in season ,frfl;m 
May to October, and affords good diyersion all day. They 
may be taken with cod-baits, ants* eggs, gentles, wasp- 
grub, maggot, or red- worm. The bait from six to twel?t 
inches from the bottom.— These observations will exactly 
apply to Dace. 

The Bleak is a small delicate <fish, about six inches long; 
:is found in deep rivers and sandy bottoms ; and is admii- 
,ably calculated for the first. attempts of a young angler at 
^y-fishing. They are to be met witii in most of our in- 
land rivers, and will greedily take the small red and black 
ants. May be caught all day from May till October, either 
iWith the fly or maggot. 

The Chub, or Chevin, is fond of a still, deep, muddy 
bottom, pond or river ; they are in little estimation ; bii|^ 
like the former, may be serviceable to the tyro in fly-fish* 
,i^. They aire in season from May to December, and.niajr 



be taken fWim tmi-iiie to niiie o'clock, and from tiiree to 
■iniet, with worms, cod*bail^ wasp-grttls er living min- 
now ; oi braioi, or the pith of an ox's ba^bonoy iaan ex- 
cellant bait in cold wcatbcr. Bait thrte inches from boU 
lom or midowater. 

The same remarks will apply to Carp» eicept that 
they are out of season in August, and seldom rise at • 
iy, grow much larger, and of course require stronger 



Tench are Ibund in muddy bottoms of riTcn or pond% 
are in season aU the year, and afford good dirersion from 
iun-rise to nine o'clock, and from three to sun-set. Baits 
— middle-sised, well-scoured lob- worm, red worm, gentk^ 
or wasp-grub. Strang grassy or gul^ next the hook, and n 
fuiU float. 

The Perch will be found in the deepest part of ponds, in 
% gravel or weedy bottom, and in the stream of a river ; 
and may be caught with all kinds of worms, particularly 
the brandling, from April till October. Bait mid-water, 
or six inches from the bottom. A living minnow, hooked 
tiirou^ the upper lip, is an excellent bait Ri&e the bot- 
tom of the river every ten minutes, when you bait witb 
worms. 

The Gudgeon is found on gravel shoals, is in season 
from May till October. May be caught all day with the 
bait near or on the ground. Small red worm the bestbait. 
Rake the bottom, as before described. 

The Pike vriU take all sorts of small fish, either alive or 
dead ; but a living minnow is, perhaps, the most tempting 
bait. This fish vrill be found near clay banks all the year, 
and may be caught all day. Bait mid-water. 

The Bartiel is a coarse, indifferent fish, and may hm 
emight with lob»wonns» cheese paste, wasp grub^ or ma^ 
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jgots; requires strong tackle. Will be found in currents 
tunder bridges, or on gravel banks. Season from April to 
August^ scarcely worth notice. 

The Bream will be found in a rough stream, or the 
middle of a pond, is in season from April till Michaelmas, 
and may be Caught from sun-rise to nine, and from three 
.till sun- set, with the red worm, small lob or marsh woxm, 
wasp-grub, or maggots— Bait to touch the ground. 

The Eel may be caught with the lob-worm, maiden 
. dew worm, salmon spawn^ ox brains, wasp, pr almost any 
kind of grub or worm, minnow, and gudgeon. Require 
•trong tackle ; they are common in mill-dams, and may be 
"best caught when the mill is at work. They are also found 
tinder roots, and may be caught, early ^nd late, ^U. tl^e hot 
months. Bait on the ground* 



Observations in Angling. — Sometimes all sorts of fish 
take baits at the ground, when but some sorts will take the 
. fly at the top of the water ; and, therefore, to angle for a 
trout with a worm, chuse the running Une without any 
float, only small plummets |n ^^i^ proper places. This 
is successful at the ground, either in clear or muddy water. 

As for the latter, use a line a little more than half the 
length of the rod, and sometimes less than that length, and 
the lowermost links must be at least three hairs, and one at 
the top of four, whereof have a water noose or loop to put 
it to another link of four hairs, having also a loop or wa» 
ter- noose at its bottom ; so proceed with links of five or 
«x hairs a-piece, till you come to the top-most, make the 
lower of chesnut- colour, oi sorrel-brown : then to your 
reed or cane, have a top neither too stiff nor too feeble, but 
l)etween both ; the cane about three yards and a half long, 
. «nd the top about a yard and a half, or near two yards, in 
Sc9 



ene or two pieces, and fire or lix iocbct of whale-boo^ 
imooth, round, and pliant. 

Observe to lead your line as is consistent with the waters, 
in rough streams more than in small gentle streams* and 
laast of all in still water ; then carry the top or point of 
your rod in a level with your hand, and so you will by the 
point of your rod perceive the bite at the ground, then 
strike straight and gently upwards, and by a little slacking 
your hand before, you will give the fish the bettei time to 
take the bait; 

Some are of opinion, if you know that a trout bites, for 
to strike at the first biting, but this is only allowed in clear 
water for salmon smelts, trout, and grayling ; and the bait 
is the best red-worms scoured, or a brandling and gilt-tat]» 
turned head to tail, and run cross ways through the middle^ 
and so you may do in muddy water with other wonn% 
as two brandlings, two meadow-worms, &c. A trout 
will seize on the bait when it drags on the ground, either 
in clear or muddy water, but a large grayling will 
rather rise a foot or more at your bait from the bottom, thaa 
descend. 

If you angle for a large trout in muddy water, then it 
requires some art in baiting of your hook, as suppose the 
bait is a dew-worm, here you must thrust the hook in 
towards the tail, a litde above the middle^ and out again 
below the head, then draw him above the arming of the 
hook, or whipping, so put the point into the head of the 
worm, until it is very near the place where the point of the 
hook first came out, and so draw back the worm, or that 
part that was above the shank. This hook should be in- 
differeotly large. 

To bait two worms in muddy water for a trout, &c. from 
dij^ to ten inches: take meadow- wonna or brandlingSi or 
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ft brandling and gUt-tail, and run the point of the hook ia 
at the head down the body, till it pass the knot, or come to 
the middle of the worm ; then strip it above the arming or 
whipping, not bruising it in any manner with your fingers^ 
IO put on the other, by running the hook in the same man- 
ner, and let the head of it just cover the point of the hook» 
then slip the first down till the knots or middle of both 
worms meet together ; and thus you may do by any other 
worms, for other fish, as by the foregoing directions yom. 
tnd they take them. 

LAWS RELATING TO FISH, 

By 4 and 5 Will, and Mary» c»83. 8» 5 aad 6* it is en* 
actedk that no person, (except malcen and sellers of net% 
owners of a river or fishery, authorised fishermen, and their 
i^rentices,) shall keep any net, angle^ le^p» pike, or other 
engine, for taking of fish. 

And the owner of any river or fishery, (or persona by 
them authorised) may soiie and keep to hia own use, every 
net, angle, leap, pike, and other engine, which shall ba 
found in the custody of any person fishing in any river or 
iahery, without the consent of the owner or occupier. 

Any such owner, or other person authorised by any jus* 
ticc^ in the day-time^ may search the houses, or other 
places, of Any person, by this act prohibited to keep the 
aame, who shall be suspected to have such nets or other 
engines in his custody, and the same to seise and keep to 
tiieir own use, or cut in pieces and destroy, as things pro* 
hilnted. 

By 3 Edw. 1. c. 20. it is enacted generally, that if any 
person be attainted at the suit of the party, of trespassing 
in any ponds, laige amenda shall be awarded ; the offender 
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«hall mxtter three yean imprisonment, be fined at (ihe dia- 
,«retion of the court, and find sureties not to offend again. 

And by 5 Eht. c 21. s. 2. it is provided, that if any p^r- 
-iKm shall break, -or destroy, any head .or dam .of a fish 
pond, or shall wrongfully fish tiierein, j«nth.iateiit-to take 
-or kill fish, he shall, on conviction, at the asaaes or $es« 
dons, at the suit of the king, or the injured party, be im- 
prisoned three months, pay treble damages, and find sure- 
ties for good behaviour for seven years to come. See 9 
^eo. 1. €• 22. 

And by91 Hen. 'B, c 2. a. 2.'if any «v<l disposed person 
•ahail fish in the day-time^ from six o.'olock in the morning 
till six in the evening, in any ponds,- stews, or moats, with 
Bets, hook, or bait, against the will of the owners, they 
Aall, on conviction thereof, at the suit of tiie king, of the 
party aggrieved, suffer imprisonment for die space of three 
>aMHillM,.and find security for their good behaviour. 

And by 22 and 23 Car. 2. c. 25. s. 7. it is enacted, that 
'If any person shall, at any time, use any casting-net, drag- 
net, shove-net, or any other net whatever, or any angles 
hair, noose, troll, or spear; or shall li^ any wean, pots, 
nets, fish hooks, or other engines, or shall ti^e any fish by 
any means whatever, in any river, stew, pond, moat, or 
other water, or shall be aiding thereunto, trithout the consent 
{/*lir owner of (he water, and be convicted thereof, before 
ft justice, by oonfeslion, or the oath of one witness, within 
one month alter the offence committed, such offender shall 
l^ve to the party injured, such satisfaction as the justice 
ihaM appoint, not exceeding treble damages ; and shall, 
•ver and above, pay down unto the overseen of the xKXir, 
toch sum, not exceeding 40s. as the justice shall think fit; 
«nd in defiiuh of payment, the said penalties to be levied 
hy distress, and for want thereof, the efi^der to be com- 
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Bitted fo the house of correction, for a term not ezceedini^ 
one month, unless the party otfending enter into bond witb 
surety to the party injured, in a sum not exceeding lOl^. 
never to offend again. 

And the justice is authorisadto take, cut in pieces, and. 
destroy, all such angles, spears, hairs, nooses, trolls, wear% 
pots, fish-hooks, nets* or other engines, with which such 
«Rifender shall be taken. 

But though by this act a justice of the ptace is autfao* 
lised to cut in pieces and destroy nets, &c of offi^nders, it. 
appears, that the owner of the water or fishery cannot jua* 
tiiy such a measure^ but can only take them damage-fia^ 
sant, Gro. Car.. 165.. and statute 4 and 5 Will, and Marf^ 

WUhout the consent tf the oument^ln the caae of Th« 
K. V. Mallinson, M. 32, Geo. 5. a conviction, intended on. 
the above act, for unlawfully taking and killing ten fisb^ 
was quashed, because it did not say, conformably to the 
act, that the defendant took the fish without the consent, 
of the owner of the water : for, by lord Mansfield, the of*- 
fence provided against by the act of 22 and 23 Car. 2.Cb 25^ 
is stealing fish ;. taking, it without the licence or consent of 
the owner. The jurisdiction given to the justice of peace», 
is over every such offender or offenders in stealings taking 
or killing fish. Taking and killing in the intention of this 
statute mean, stealing; but this man is not convicted of 
any offence; for he is not <^harged with stealing; nor 
even with taking and killing, the fish of another person,. or 
in another person's, pond. The offence specified in the 
statute, is taking it without the licence or consent of tha 
lord or owner of the water; but it may be his own pond» 
and his own fish, for any thing that appears to the con« 
Irary. 2 Burrows, 679» 
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By 5. Geo. 5. c. 14. s. 1. it is enacted, that if any pcrsoa 
•ba}! enter into any park or paddock inclosed, or into any 
garden, orchard, or yard, bdonging to or adjoining any 
-dwelling-house, wherein shall i>e any river, stream, pond, 
or pool, moat, stew, or other water, and by any means 
whatsoever, without the consent of the owner, shall steal, 
kill, or destroy any fish, bred, kept, or preserved therein, 
or shall be assisting therein, or shall receive or buy any suck 
£&h, knovdng them to be such, such offenders being indicted 
within six months thereafter, and thereof convicted, shall be 
transported for seven yean. And by the same act, 8.3. it is 
enacted, that if any person shall take, kill, or destroy, or 
attempt to take, kill, or destroy, any fish in any river or 
stream, pool, pond, or other water (not being in any park 
or paddock inclosed, or in any garden, orchard, or yard, 
belon^ng or adjoining to a dwelling-house, but in any 
other inclosed ground, being private property) shall forfeit 
:five pounds to the owner of the fishery, or such river or 
other water, and in default thereof, shall be conumtted to 
the house of correction, for a period not exceeding sijc 
months. 

And by 9 Geo. I. c 22, if any person armed and disr 
guised, shall unlawfully steal or take away any fish out of 
.any river, or pond, or (whether armed and disguised or 
oot) shall unlawfully and maliciously break down the head 
.or mound of any fish-pond, whereby the fish shall be lost 
.or destroyed, or shall rescue any person in custody for any 
.fluch offence; or procure any other to join him therein, he 
shall be guilty of felony vrithout benefit of clergy. 

By 4 and 5 Anne, persons drawing any nets, engines, 
-&c. or doing any other act whereby the small /ry of saL- 
.mon, or any salmon not eighteen inches 4ong from the ejt 
JloJke widdle of th« tail, tball N taken or killed, in Afi 
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tiren Severn, Dee, Wye, Thame, Were, Teas, Ribblc^' 
Mersey, Dun, Air, Ouze, Swaile, Calder, Wharf, Eure^ 
Darwent, and Trent, or any of them ; or who shall erect 
any bank, dam, hedge, stank, or ttets, across the said riVert 
or any part thereof, whereby the salmon may be taken, or 
hindered going up the said rivers to spawn ; or shall, be- 
tween the last day of July, and the 12th of November, by 
any net, device, && take, kili, or wilfully hurt any salmon 
of any kind or size whatsoever, in the said rivers ; or shall 
fish with any other net than is allowed by 1 E. and 30 Car. 
2, and thereof shall be convieted, by confession, oath of^ 
one witness, &Ci shall forfeit 5/. for every c^ence, and the 
fish taken, nets, &c ; one moiety to the informer, the other 
to the poor of the paorish ; leviable by distress, See ; for want 
of distress the offender shall be committed to the house of 
correction, and be kept at hard labour for three months* 

No salmon, less thah six pounds in weight, shall be seaat 
to London from any of the rivers above-mentioned, to 
fishmongers, or their agents; and if any person shall buy, 
sell, or send, a salmon of less weight, and thereof shaU b# 
Convicted, he shall forfeit 5h 
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ADDENDA. 

t tm told, that the Binningliani gun-bAirel makers ^i^ 
^11 you, that they are not required to pay that scrupulous 
-Attention to barrels that are to be made up in Birmingham* 
which is invariably the case when they are sent to other 
{Mrts to be made up and finished. The same observatioii 
'is equally applicable to locks, and every other material 
constituting a fowling pie^. 

Manton's patent hammer, which overlaps the side of dke 
breech, is intended to prevent water getting into the pan : 
the inverted or contracted breech was meant to produce a 
quicker ignition, as, by this means, the powder b brou^t 
a quarter oif an inch nearer to that in the barrel. 

When a pheasant has been disturlied, and )aot killed, it 

generally flies but a short distance, but will sometimes 

>drop perpendicularly, as it were, into a bush, where it will 

lie as close as possible ; and, if it be a bad scenting day, 

pheasants will frequently be missed, when thus situated, 

unless the utmost care is used in beating : their gemSttl 

practice, however, is to drop« yard or two from « budi^ 

and run into it, which gives the dogs a fair chance. 

Oa picking up a wounded partridge, it may be instantly 
put to death by a trifling blow t>n the top of the head, 
against the butt end of the fowling piece* A woodcock's 
head may be battered to pieces, and he will still retain life : 
prick him immediately behind the pinion joint under the 
wing, and he wiU instantly expire. 

When grous are wild, from wfi't or other circumstances, 
a perforated bullet fired amongst them, will sometimes 
(cause them to drop and lie very close. The bullet should 
be perforated with two holes, intersecting each other in the 
centre . the whizzing noise frightens the birds — ^it bears 
some resemblance to the whizsing of a hawk. Care, of 
course, roust be taken so to elevate the bullet as to pre- 
vent any disagreeable consequeace, which might otherwise 
result. 
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